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Who ARE SEVEN, 


“ And often after sunset, sir, 

When rts digdit) and tag 

T take my little porrimees, 
And eat ary supper there’ 


PUBLISHER'S ADVERTISEMENT, 


NeEvER were the predictions of a prophet more fully 
than the anticipations of ultimate fame entertained by Willian 
Wordsworth, Through half # century he bravely and perseveringly 
contended against the bitter animadversions of tho most highly 
esteemeg critic of the age and the chilling neglect of the public; 
trusting to the genius which inspired him, and confiding in the 
certain triumph of the truthful and the beautiful ;—never did the 
lamp even flicker, bat burnt steadily, brightly, intensely on, Whilst 
living, he had little more than the gratification of seeing his works 
appreciated by the discerning few; but, with the never-tailing 
power of that which is really good, the circle is now so qnitended 
that -he has a,hundred readers where, five-and-twent; SB 
_ he had one. oo 
Tn compliance with this vastly ineressed demand, fe put forth’ 
a cheap edition of his Poetry, availing ourselres o every pisot 
} which expired copyright places within our reach, =; 


*WARRINGDON STREET, 
Apri, 1808. 


THE LIFE OF WORDSWORTH. 


War shod the life of a poet be written? May it nc* be said 
Atterbury asserted, when it was decided by the assembled wits 
place the best epitaph upon a tomb that ever was chiselled,— 
“‘¢ Dryden’ is enough; they who know his works wars no more, 
they who do not know them would not be enlightened by tke most 
eloquont eulogy?” May it not be observed, I say, that in the poetry 
posterity will have all it will desire to know of the Poet? Ina 
great measure it is 89; but still there is a praiseworthy curiosity 
to learn how ‘‘he lived, and moved, and had his being,” who 
has so preatly contributed to our pleasure and instruction. The 
battles of the Hero may be compared to the pooms of the Poet ; we 
are anxious to follow the former to his hearth-stone, and see how 
he looked in his robe de chambre, among the tics that bind common 
men ; why then should we not have the same tecling towards the 
Poet? His pocms may become as famous as the battles, and exer- 
cise as much influence over his race. Where would the memory of 
the heroes of the Iliad now be without the songs of Ilomer? | 

Lord Byron,'in one of his letters to Mooro, says, ‘1 cannot get 
people to undersfand that pvetry is the expression of excited passion ; 
and that thero is no such thing as a life of passion any more than of 
a continuous earthquake or an eternal fire ;” which would imply, 
that a lite sould not be all poetry. To this opinion his lerdship’s own 
life was a partial contradiction, and that of Wordsworth a oozmplete 
one. Fg. 7 was the very ‘essence of his being ;” in it be Bved 
and wreatue. ike tho philcsopher in ‘‘ Rassolas,” he thought that 
‘nothing ooula be useless to the poet. Whatever is beautiful, 
and whatever js dreadful, must be famiiiar to his imagination: he 
must be conversant with all that is awfully vast or elegantly httle.” 
From the great and beautiful objects of nature, the mighty ocean, 
the glorians rising and sctting sin, the imposing mountain, the 
cataract or gettiy-gliding stream, the sweet flower; even to the 
racanest utensil or tool, the pail or spade, nothing with him was 
void of poctry: ke was ‘‘of imagination all compact ;” and as 
Shukespeire’s banished duke found “‘ good in everything,” so did 
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Wordsworth’s poetic mind find that for which his spirit alwaye 
thirsted, in objects which to others would seem prosaic ad barren: 
he wfote as he lived, he lived as he wrote. 

This life, then, was the “passion” which Byron falsely pro- 
nounced to be impossible to be continuous, as Wordsworta proves 
himself, when he says: 

Tle sownding catarac™ 
Haunted mc like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms were then tu me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love.” 


But, in addition to this, Wordsworth’s was a metaphysical aa 
woll as an imaginative mind, and the two faculties worked con- 
stantly together. Ho says he ‘employed them upon the worthiest 
objects, —the external universe, the moral and religious sentiments 
of man, the natura! affections, and Lis acquired passions; which 
have the samo ennobling tendency as the productions of men, in 
this kind, worthy to be holden in undying remembrance.” 

With most of us poetry is a luxury, to be indulged in occasionally 
ooly, for tear of being cloyed ; but with Wordsworth it was common 
food, the vory ‘daily bread” he prayed for. Throughout life be 
directed all his views, all his orergies, to this one object, more per- 
sistently, moro continuously, than even the most ambitious have 
pursued wealth and honours. He always contrived to reside in 
romantic spots, rich in the beauties of nature ; ho made tours in all 
directions to store his mind with imagery, travelling (as Rousseau 
tells us all shonld who wish to observe or lear on foot; be 
formed friendships only with men of the same tone of mind, and 
was happy to mect in Coleridge, Lamb, and, in a deyree, in Southey, 
with responding sympathies. But his sister was, undoubtedly, the 
star of his destiny. She was not only the blood relation, she was 
even more than a kindred spirit,—she was an inspiring influence, I 
will even venture to say that to her he owes most of the elevation 
and depth of his poetry: his own genius might have confinad him 
to the motaphysical, to tho poetry of the pretty, the little, the old; 
it was hers that raised it to the deeply-feeling, the, beautiful, snd 
the euklime. His poems may be said to be tie sinenations of 
two minds more completely than any other union of tho,kind in 
the history wf Jterature. Let the reader only peruse » few of 
Miss Wordsvorth’s letters, or portions of her druries,’4md then 
judyo if Tam not right. For a man of Wordsworth’s temperamont, 
it is almost impossible to limit tho influence of guch an association, : 

An object of respect and-warm «affection, always with hima, talking | 
with him, reading*erith bim, making pedestrian tours with him, 12 | 
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wearch of common objects, exchanging every thought with him, 
communicating every idea; and add to this the charm of her being 
@ woman, whose delicacy throws a glowing but a refining tint, over. 
everything, and, in her case, without the intervention of passion 
—let us, I say, reflect upon this, and we must be convinced that 
Dora Wordsworth was to her brother William a benign genius, 
a guiding angel. She was never married ; and though occasionally 
absent from hii®in early life, he, as he expresses it, was restored 
to his ‘‘ sole sister” in 1794, and they after that never parted till 
death forced them asunder. Even when marricd, and happily 
married, his sister is his companion, it appears to us. more than his 
wife. He did not effect anything of consequence before this union 
took place, and, aftor that, his muse was never idle: it is almost 
impossibie to conceive a man so constantly occupied in writing 
poetry. Tho most common occurrence, the most apparently in- 
significant mecting with person or thing, the flattest evory-day-life 
incident,—all served as subjects for poetry. To minds tuned up to 
the full. bent, this may have been delicions fairy life, but we greatly 
fear that to men and womon of tho working-day world it would 
soon becSme intolerable. This sort of abstraction, or concentration 
rather of powers to one object, produced its natural consequence of 
egotism. Out of his own peculiar clique, Wordsworth undervalued 
the talents of others, and certainly, however we may admiro him, 
and however satisfied wo may be that his reputation is becoming 
daily greater, we cannot escape the conviction that his genius and 
its productions will never stand so high in the ostimation of any one 
as they did in his own. It was a favourite idea with himself and 
Coleridge, todraw comparisons between him and Milton ; whcreas, 
‘with the exception of Milton’s sonnets, it is impossible to institute 
ay. Wordsworth is a great poet, one who will, perhaps, livo for 
ages—but he is not a John Milton. 

In his admirable essay, he suys, ‘‘In the higher noetry, an 
enlightened critic chiefly looks for a reflection of the wisduim of the 
heart anc the grandeur of the imagination. Wherever these 
appear, sizhplicity accompanics them: Magnificence herself, when 
legitimate, depending upon simplicity, of her own, to regulate her 
ornaments.” In this we find not only the grounds of his beauties, 
but what [ conceive to be his error. Whether I mistake his senso 
of the3vord, or not, I cannot tell, but he seoms to overrate sim- 
plicitps from geeming simplicity a necessary ornament to higher 
qualitie’, he raised it to the rank of the principal; and whcre he 

{ found simplicity, he found all other beauties. It requires a mind to 

{ be dewply percepvive to do this; and henco the length of time 

\ necessary to bring him the reputation that is his duo: for he did 

(really find subject for profoundest reflection’and sympathies ip 
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persons and things the Jeast Ukely to afcrd them ; and this excited 
ridicule when he deserved admiration. But he was not the only 
poet whom the slashing critic of the North, perhaps, assisted to rise 
to proper place, by directing the attention of unprejudiced 
readers to works in which they could find beauties, though he could 
not. Few povts have written with less of that encouragement 
which a may of genius values most—the voice of ths fublic. But 
for the fortunate connection with the Lowther fam?*y, Wordswort» 
would have arided another instance to the many who find c 


‘© How hard it is to climb 
The hill where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ; 
Who wage with fortune an eternal war; 
Then sink into the grave, unpitied and unknown.” 


William Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, 
tho second son of John Wordsworth, law agent to that very extra- 
ordinary character Sir James Lowther, first Earl of Lonsdale, by 
Anne, only daughter of William Cookson, mercer, of Penrith, 
whose wife was of the old family of Crackanthorp. Tis infancy was 
passed between Cockermouth and Penrith. Lis mother d&id when 
ho was cight years old, He was sent to school at Ilawkshead, where, 
although he certainly exhibited symptoms of genius, he did not 
greatly distinguish himself; his lines in imitation of the style of Popo 
being but a weak attempt: indeed, if “the boy was father to the 
man,” it was strange he should have made it, for no two styles can 
be more different than his and Pope’s. At theage of fourteen he lost 
his father, and this meiancholy event darkened the prospects of the 
family for years, as the greater part of their property: consisted in 
| claims of betwecn eight and nine thousand pounds upon the father’s 
patron, Sir James Lowther. It is necessary to be connected in 
some degree with Cumberland to know the traditions bolonging to 
‘his arbitrary man. He refused to pay them ; litigation with him 
would havo been madness ; so they fought life’s battle as well as 
they could for several years, till tho dcath of this first Earl of 
Lonsdale placed their dostiny in the hands of the seveud ear!, wis, 
much to his honour, seemed to think himself bound to repair, not 
only by prompt pav~ent of the claims, but by his unromitting 
patronage, the injure. Vordsworths bad sustainéd from his 
predecessor. : 

The guardians of William were his two uncia3, Rishar® Words- 
worth and Christopher Crackanthorp, by whom he was ‘sent te 
Cambridge Univorsity in 1787. But Wordsworth was not a unt: 
versity man,—he was a poet born ; consequently #desultory revdet,, 
and not a student. He, no doubt, read a great deal; but his 
explorations into the great volume of nature were more earnest 
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than into the “‘ monuments of buried minds,” books; and his 
studies were not such as would be likely to procure himehigh 
academic honours or the reputation of a profound scholar. He, as 
was to be naturally expected, neglected the principal object of 
Cambridge, the mathematics, to read the classics and Icarn Italian. 
Le offended his uncle by refusing to add his poetical offering to the 
memory of Dr. Chevalicr, the principal of his college. But he did 
not like the doctér, and his muse was too independent or too idlo 
to siftg ono clegiac note. In 1790, in company with his friend Jones, 
ho mado a pedestrian tour on the continent, carrying their own 
appointments, and cach with about twonty pounds in his pocket. 
It is wonderful to think how far they made this poor sum carry 
thom. Ile took his degree in 1791. After this he made a short 
sojourn in London, and then enjoyed a Welsh tour. In the same 
year he published his ‘‘ Descriptivo Sketches,” the fruit of his 
various tours. This attracted but little public notice, but procured 
him what he perhaps valucd more—the friendship of Coleridge. 
These two men, though differing strongly in style of writing, 
assimilated amazingly in tastes, opinions, and pursuits. Doth were 
metaphysical; but in their writing there is this differenco—Words- 
worth, in sounding the depths of everything that comes in his way, 
employs more words, in a simple manner, than are necessary to 
make everything clear that he means to say, whilst Coleridge, with 
the same yiew and the same superabundance of words, mystifies 
every subject, even the most common, that he treats of. But theirs 
proved an honourable, consistent, well-assorted friendship, and was 
only broken by the death of Coleridge. 

Wordsworth led a wandering uncertain life for three years. His 
frionds wished him to enter the Church, but he was prevented by 
conscientious scruples. He resided more than a year in France, 
ror the sake of learning the language. This was a busy time: men’s 
minds were in a ferment throughout Europe, and it was not likely 
for a man with a poetical temperament to kccp out of the vortex. 
Like all young poets, ho was a republican ; but, though he freely 
wrote and spoke his opinions among friends, I do not learn that he 
interfered actively, cither by pen or person, in politics. The most 
curious circumstagice is that the triumvirate, Wordsworth, Colo- 
ridge, and Southey (though then Southey was unknown to them}, 
who were oF grst all violent republicans, became afterwards such 
renegades @g the a@use of liberty as to be opposed to Catholic 
emancipation, reform, and the other great social ameliorations of 

, their period. ; 
In 1794,80@ of those singular circumstances hagpened to him 
that almost lead us to believe there is a special Providence attend- 
‘ug the mission of some men of genius, A young friend, upon 
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whom, during a severe illness, he attended with affectionate assiduity, 
died,,and left him a legacy ot £900, solely and expressly from a 
belief that Wordsworth would distinguish himself, and that this 
money should prevent his being cramped in his aspirations by 
poverty. From this period his lite may be looked upon as an ex- 
ception to the general fate of poets ; for the current ran as smoothly 
as human nature has reason to expect. It is true he never derived 
much advantage from his poetical works, that is, in comparison 
with some of his contemporaries; but, before the £900 were 
spent, the tenacious Lord Lonsdale died, and the contested claims 
were satisfied. Ly the influence of the second earl, in 1813, 
he obtained the appointment of distributor of stamps for the 
county of Westmoreland, a post which, with a good income, 
allowed him plenty of leisure for his darling pursuit. Soon after 
this appointment, Mr. John Carter came to him, as clerk, and 
proved a great acquisition as an amanuensis, corrector of the press, 
and @ discerning critic and companion, 

But the stream of the poet’s prosperity has carried me on rather 
too fast. With the acquisition of the £900 came on Waydsworth’s 
true poetical life. He almost immediately settled with his sister at 
Racedown, near Crewkerne, in Dorsetshire. In 1796 he wrote his 
tragedy of “Tho Borderers,” which he was led to believe would be ' 
played at Covent Garden: but it was rejected, and not published 
till many years after. His friend Coleridge likewise wrote a tragedy 
with the same fate, at the time, but which was played sixteen years 
later with comparative success, under the title of ‘‘ The hemorse.” 

But now, settled with his sister, he went seriously to work, and 
poetry must have been their daily and night] y vocation. Had 
poverty been knocking at the door or attempting to get in at the 
window, they could not have laboured more earnestly to keep her 
out than they did in this task of love : nothing was too high for the 
Muse to soar to, or too humble for her to stoop to: the most glo- 
rious objects of nature, or the lowest dregs of humanity, equally 
afforded subjects for verso. In 1797, he and his sister removed to 
a village in Somersetshire, to be near Coleridge, where he resided a 
year, and wrote a great deal. The three performed a delightful 
pedestrian tour in Devonshire, during which the ‘ Ancient Mari- 
ner” was begun. They, at first, agreed to write it conjointly, but 
soon had the good sense to perceive that though thoy, .zight think 
alike, they had very different modes of putting “heir thrghts u,on 
paper, and it was given over to Coleridgo. 

In 1798, the first volume of the ‘Lyrical Ballads” was published, 
the ‘Ancient Mariner” being the opening piece. TLoir friend 
Cottle, of Bristul, was the publisher: it was in one small volume, 
and only 500 copies were printed. The success it met with may be 
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adged of by the circumstance that when Cottle, some time after, 
-dade over his business to Longmans, the copyright was valued at 
aothing, and returned to Cottle, who presented it to the authors. 
_% may seem strange that poems which are now so universally 
admired, should meet with meh a cold reception. But, independ- 
ently of the style being new, Mr. Wordsworth certainly did not 
choose attractive subjects. By his genius he has proved his power 
of not only givifty value to trifles, but likewise that great poetical 
beawty is to be found in these trifles. Such a volume, from unknown 
hands, would not even now, with all our enlarged perceptions, meet 
with a remunerative sale. ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,” notwithstand- 
ing its acknowledged beauties, its depths of thought, its flights of 
imagination, and its mysterious power over most readers, does not, 
at this moment, escape tho ridicule of some, and they sensible 
men too. 

In 1798, Wordsworth and his sister went to Germany for the 
rake of studying the language. They resided at Goslar during 
many months. They here met with Klopstock, who, though old, 
rust have been in the zenith of his fame, if we may judge by the 
manner in which Goethe had not long before spoken of him in 
‘V7erter.” 

On their return to England in 1799, Wordsworth and Coleridge 
visited the Lake Country, which was the first time Coleridge had 

| there. From that tour, perhaps, originated the great par- 
tiality which both constantly evinced for that beautiful region. In 
the winter of 1799, Wordsworth and his sister settled at Grasmore, 
whero they remained eight years. In 1800 the second volume of 
the “ Lyrical Baflads” was published, with little more success than 
the first. But, nothing daunted, true to the ‘mind that burned 
within him,” confident in the future, he still wrote poetry upon all 
and everything. It is impossible, indeed, in my limited space, to 
follow him or even name the various productions of his muse. He 
was not pinched by want; -his residenco and its neiyhbounng 
scenery teemed with poetry, and above all, he had in his sister the 
society of that kindred spirit which is so necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of every pleasure. How beautifully does he, himself, express 
his sense of this }lessing :— 

**A little prattler among men, 

The blessing of my later years, 

Vis with me when a boy. 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A h@art, the fountain of swect tears; 

And love, and thought, and Joy.” 


Wordsworth shared the lot of humanity—he had his griefs-—he 
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lost two children when young, and, living to an advanced age, hs 
lost eyen the daughter that was dearest to him; but, though he 
could not boast of the extraordiuary good fortune in every way of 
an Izaac Walton, his Was, upon the whole, a happy life. In 1802, 
after a visit to London, and a trip to France in company with his 
sister, he drew a prize in the great lottery of life, and married ay 
amiable woman. The journey to London, made by both himselt 
and his sister on the owtstde of the Dover coach, prfves what I have 
asserted, that, when together, overything was rich in poetry. It 
was while entering London, on that occasion, that he composed 
one of his most felicitous pieces: ‘‘ Crossing Westminster Bridge 
at four in the morning.” It even stands in its title, ‘‘ Composed 
on the outside of the Dover coach.” Who shall say how much of 
that exquisite piece owcd its charm to the spiritual being who 
accompanied him ? 

On Monday, October 4, 1802, Wordsworth was married at 
Brompton Church, near Scarborough, to Mary Hutchinson, and 
went directly home to Grasmere. Of this marriage tho best idea 
may be formed from his writing—he who found poetry in, the com- 
monest events of life, was not likely to neglect it in this. In the 
lines ‘ Farewell,” &c., when he and his sister went to fetch his wife 
home, we can perceive the disposition in which he entered the holy 
state; and, in the must perfect of all his compositions, written 
three years after, we can learn with gratification, that even the 
poet’s anticipations were not disappointed. He says, at first, ‘‘She 
was a phantom of delight,” but that after this three years’ union, 
he could see, 

** With eye serenc, " 
The very pulse of the machine.— 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.”’ 


By this happy marriage he had five children, two of whorn diod 
when young. 

In 1803, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Miss Wordsworth made a 
tour in Scotland, to which the Scotch poems in the collection are 
due, They here met with Mr. Scots, afterwards Sir Walter, who 
‘tid the honours of his native country to his brother popis. Oppo- 
sites, it is said, sometimes agree better than ‘hose with similar 
tastes. Mr. Scott, perhaps, loved poetry nearly as well as the 
two Lakers, but no persons could differ from each other more 
widely in the utterance of their inspirations. ‘In Febr. ax, 1805, 
he, to his deep regret, lost his brother John, captain of the Har 
of Abergavenny, wrecked on the shambles of the Bolt of Portland. 
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It may be said that at Grasmere there was nuiva dies eine car- 
mene, so prolific was the growth of verse in that romantic abode. 
{n 1807, two volumes of these were collected and published, but 
again without much success. In 1809, he wrote his celebrated 
Essay upon the Convention of Cintra, The liboral views of the 
young poet had now become very much modified, but still his 
natural urbanity and love of his fellow-creatures were apparent. 
Tho year 1813 was an important epoch in his life—he obtained his 
appointment of distributor of stamps, and removed to the residenes 
ht has immortalized at Rydal Mount, where he remained till his 
death. In the following year, he completed and published his long 
tabour of love, ‘‘The Excursion.” In this great work he appears 
in his full character of the metaphysical poet. Lifo and inanimate 
nature aro viewed and treated of in the spirit of deep, contemplative 
genius, combined with the aspirations of goodness, rich pictures of 
imagination, and even brilliant flights of fancy. He was unfortu- 
nate in the time of publication ; Byron, Moore, Scott, Campbell, 
and Rogers, wero then in their meridian ; and a poct who roquired 
reflection @cfore he could be even understood, could not be ex- 
pected to bo enjoyed by readers luxuriating in such exciting mental 
food as this brilliant period furnished. An edition of 500 of this fine 
pocmn satisfied the public six years, It was very severely criticised, 
und one Aristarchus even boasted that he had crushed ‘The 
Excursion.” ‘He crush ‘ The Excursion,’” exclaimed Southey, “‘he 
iuight as well fancy he could crush Skiddaw!” ‘* The White Dov 
of ltylstono” shortly followed, with a graceful dedication to his 
wife, It was qujte onc of his poems; too meditative to become 
suddenly popular, but containing much that will secure it a long 
after-life. Notwithstanding the vast merit of ‘fhe Excursion” 
and ‘* The White Doe,” a merit that is becoming every year better 
understood and more prized, I cannot but fancy Wordsworth wil: 
maintain his hold upon the public longer by his smaller picces than 
by theso two more pretentious works. Doctor Johnson said, ‘ every 
reader gas elad when he had finished ‘ Paradise Lost ;’” and may 
not this bo said of every long poem, however animated and em 
bellished by genius? In fact, the finer tho poem the more it kecp. 
the facultics ou ‘dhe stretch ; and this cannot be borne continuously 
with pleasure. But Wordsworth’s small pocms aro exquisite gems. 
If I were Mléccting the very choicest specimens of Knelish poctry 
some of tl gn woulll stand in very carly pages, I shall never forges 
hearing a poet, and ro mean one, read to me, for the first time, the 
sonnet ~ aaa Westminster Bridge.” When he came to the 
ne 

; ** Dear God! the very houses seem aslec#) bid 


wy flesh crawled, my hair stirred, 1 trembled with agitation. 
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As Wordsworth loved his‘muse, there can be no doubt that his 
life from this period was a happy one. He certainly felt annoyeJ 
by public neglect, and what he thought the criticism of enemies ; 
but he had a reliance on himself, his purposes, and the good sense 
of human nature, which told him that his time would come, In 
addition to this, admirer as I am, I must confess that he was not 
deficient in vanity. A poet who could flatter himsyJf that he shoulc 
some day take rank by the side of Milton, can dispense with a littie 
temporary obloquy. 

One of his favourite relaxations, if so they may be called, was the 
number of tours he, his sister and friends performed. [IIclland, 
North Wales, the Rhine, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, were all in turn 
visited, &.24 all afforded their share of supply to the poetical garner 
of Rydal Mount, 

He continued to write and publish, never with great success, but 
yet with an increasing reputation. ‘Though readers did not take off 
his copies by thousands, he met with due estimation in discerning 
quarters : the University of Oxford conferred the degree of D.C.1. 
upon him, and in 1843 he was made Poet Laureate. 

In 1834, he lost his most cherished friend, Coleridge ; and his 
darling daughter Dora (who had married Mr. Quillinan in 1841), to 
the inexpressible grief of himself and her friends, died in 1847. 

After attaining the extraordinary age of cighty years, he expired 
tranquilly and painlessly, on the 23rd of April, 1850, the anniver- 
sary of the death of Shakespeare, his beloved wife whispering in his 
aar, “ William, you aro going to Dora!” surrounded by friends and 
relatives—and was followed to his rustic grave by the admiration, 
respect, and regret of all who had the goo fortune to know him— 
truly the end of a great and good man ! 

It would be impossible to enter upon the merits of such a vast 
body of poetry as Wordsworth has left us, in the limits of a short 
biographical notice like this—cuffice it to say that his predictions 
as to his after-fame have proved true; thousands of copies are now 
required where hundreds could not be sold during hig Wletime, 
and posterity is doing bim ample jurtice for the neglect of Lis 
contemporaries, W. B. 
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Of the soft breeze ruffling the meadow flowers ; 

Or from before it chasing wantonly 

The many-colour’d im impress’d 

Upon the bosom of a placid lake, 
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ADDRESS TO A CHILD, DURING A BOISTEROUS . 
WINTER EVENING. 


BY A FEMALE FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR. 


" ‘WHat way does the wind come? What way does he go? 
He rides over the water, and over the snow, 
Through wo@d, and through vale ; and o’er rocky height 
Which the goat cannot climb, takes his sounding flight. 
He tosses about in every bare tree, 
As, if you look up, you plainly may see ; 
But how he will come, and whither he goes, 
There’s never a scholar in England knows. 


He will suddenly stop in a cunning nook, 

And rings a sharp larum ;—but if you should look, 
There’s nothing to see but a cushion of snow, 
Round as a pillow, and whiter than milk, 

And softer than if it were cover’d with silk. 
Sometimes he'll hide in tho cave of a rock, 

Then whistle as shrill as the buzzard cock ; 
—Yot,seok him—and what shall you find in the place! 
Nothing but silence and empty space, 

Save, in a corner, a heap of dry leaves, 

That he’s left for a bed for beggars or thieves ! 


As soon as ’tis daylight, to-morrow, with me 

You shall go to the orchard, and then you will see 
That he has been there, and made a preat rout, 

And cracked the branches, and strewn them about ; 
Heaven grant that he spare but that one upright twig 
Chat look'd up at the sky so proud and big 

All last sumfher, as well you know, 

Studded with apples, a beautiful show ! 


Hark! over the roof he makes a pause, 

And growls as if he would fix his claws 

Right in the slates, and with a huge rattle 

Drive them down, like mon in a battle: 

—But let him range round ; he does us‘no harm, 
W-eptiild up the fire, we’re snug and warm ; 
Untouch’d by his breath see the candle shines bright, 
And burns with a clear and steady light ; 

Books have we to read,—hush ! that half-stifled knell, 
Methinks ’tfs the sound of tho eight o’clock bell. 


Corre, now we'll to bed ! and when we are thera 
He may work his own will, and what shall we care ; 
He mey knock at the door,—we’ll not Ict hit in, 
May drive at the windows,—we'll laugh at his din ; 
Let him seek his own home wherever it be ; 
Uerb’sa cozie warm house for Edward and me 
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THE MOTHER’S RETURN. 
BY THE SAME. 


A MONTH, swect little ones, is past 
Since your dear mother went away,— 
And she to-morrow will return ; 
Fo-morrow is the happy day. 


O blessed tidings! theught of joy! 
The eldest heard with steady glice ; 
Silent he stood ; then laugh’d amain,-<= 
And shouted, ‘‘ Mother come to mv!” 


Zouder and louder did he shout 

With witiess hope to bring her near ; 
«*« Nay, patience ! patience, little boy f 
Wour tender mother cannot hear.’’ 


I told of hills, and far-off towns, 

And long, long vales to travel through pe 
He listens, puzzled, sore perplex’d, 

But he submits ; what can he do? 


No strife disturbs his sister’s breast ; 
She wars not with the mystery 

Of time and distance, night and day, 
The bonds of our humanity. 


Tler joy is like an instinct, joy 
Of kitten, bird, or summer fly ; 
She dances, runs without an aim, 
She chatters in her ecstasy. 


xXIcr brother now takes up the note, 
And echoes back his sister’s rlee ;*- 
They hug the infant in my arms, 
As if to force his sympathy. 


Then settling into fond discourse, 
We rested in the garden bower ; 
While sweetly shone the evening sun, 
In his departing hour. 


We told o’er all that we had done,— 
Our rambles by the swift brook’s side 
Far as the willow-skirted pool, 

Where two fair swans together glide. 


We talk’d of change, of winter gone, 
Of green leaves on the hawthorn spray, 
Of birds that build their nests and sing, 
And ‘all since Mother went aw@y !”’ 


‘To her these tales they will repeat, 

To her our new-born tribes will show, 

(Lhe goslings green, the ass’s colt, 
‘Fhe lambs that in the meadow go. 
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—But, see, the evening star comes forth ti 
To bed the children must depart ; 

A moment’s heaviness they feel, 

A sadness at the heart: 


*Tis gone—and in a merry fit 

They run up stairs in gamesome raco ; 
I too, infected by their mood, 

I cou&®i have join’d the wanton chase, 


Five minutes past—and oh the change 
Asleep upon their beds they lie 5 

Their busy limbs in pertect rest, 

And closed the sparkling cye. 


LUCY GRAY; 
OR SOLITUDE 


Ort I had heard of Lucy Gray: 
And, when [I cross’d the wild, 

I chanced to sec at break of day, 
The solitary child. 


No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 

—The sweetest thing that ever rrow 
Beside a human door ! 


You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 

But the swect face ut Lucy Gray 
‘Will never more be scen. 


- To-Right will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must 30 ; 

And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.” 


**'That, father, will I gladly do! 

"Tis scarcely afternoon— 

Tho minster-clock has just struck twe 
And yonder is the moon,’’ 


At this the father raised his hoolx 
And snapp’d a fagot band ; 

He plied his work ;—and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 


» aot blither is the mountain roe: 
With many a wanton stroke 

alicr f disperse the powdery snow 
That rises up like smoke. 


he storm came on before its time 
She wander’d up and down : 
And many a nill did Lucy climb; 
But never reach’d the town. 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 


A SIMPLE child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


IT met a little cottage girl: € 
She was eight years old she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That cluster’d round her head. 


She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad ; 

Her cyes were fair, and very fair ; 
—Her beauty made me glad. 


“‘ Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
flow many may you bo?” 

** Tow many? Seven in all,’’ she said, 
And wondering look’d at me. 


“‘And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answer’d. ‘‘ Seven are we ; : 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 


Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 

And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother.” 


“* You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Vet ye are seven !—I pray yon tell} 
Sweet maid, how this may be? 


Then did the little maid reply, 
‘* Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the churchyard lio, 
Bencath the churchyard trec.” 


“* You run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; ©, 
It two are in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye are only five.” 


‘‘ Their graves are groon, they may he scen,” 
The little maid replied, 

‘‘ Twelve stops or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side, 7 


My stockings there I often knit, ‘ ~ 
My kerchief there I hem ; 

And there upon the ground I sit 

I sit and sing to them. 


And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
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I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


The first that died was little Jane ; 
In bed she moaning lay, 

Till God released her of her pain 3; 
And then she went away. 


So in the churchyard she was laid ; 
And #1 the summer dry, 

Together round her grave we play’d, 
My brother John and 1. 


And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 

My brether John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.” 


‘< How many are you, then,” said I, 
**If they two are in heaven ?” 

The little maiden did reply, 

“‘O master ! we are seven.” 


‘But they are dead: those two are deud ! 
Their spirits are in Heaven !”’ 
©’! was throwing words away: for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, ‘‘ Nay, we are seven !” 


ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS ; 
SIOWING HOW THE PRACTICE OF LYING MAY BE TAUGHT 


I NAVE a boy of five years old ; 

dTis faco is fair and fresh to see ; 

His litabs are cast in beauty’s mould, 
And dearly he loves me. 


One morn we stroll’d on our dry walk, 
Our quiet home all full in view, 

And held such intermitted talk 

AS we are wont to do. 


My thoughts on former pleasures ran ; 
I thouyht of Kilve’s delightful shore, 
Our pleasant home when spring began, 
A long, lony year before. 


A day it was when I could bear 
To think—and think—and think again; 
With so much happiness to spare, 
1 could not feel a pain. 
eMy bo} was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress ! 


And oftentimes I talk’d to him, 
“n very idleness, 


‘The young lambs ran a pretty race ; 
The morning sun shone bright and warm ; 
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‘( Kilve,”’ said I, “‘ was a pleasant place, 
And so is Liswyn farm, 


My little boy, which like you more,” 

I said, and took Lim by the arm— 
“‘Our home by Kilve’s delightful shore, 
Or here at Liswyn farm ? 


And tell me, had you rather be,” 

I said, and held him by the arm, 

«‘At Kilve’s smooth shore by the green sea. 
Or here at Liswyn farm ?” 


In careless mood he look’d at me, 
While still I heli him by the arm, 
And said, ‘‘At Kilve I’d rather be 
Than here at Liswyn farm.” 


‘< Now, little Edward, say why so: 
My little Edward, tell me why ?”— 
“‘T cannot tell, Ido not know.” 
‘Why this is strange,” said 1; 


‘¢ For, here are woods, and green hills warm: 
There surely must some reason be " 
Why you would change sweet Liswyn farm 
For Kilve by the green sea.” 


At this, my boy hung down his head, 

He blush’d with shame, nor made reply ; 
And five times to the child I said, 
““Why, Edward, tell me why?” 


His head he raisod—there was in sight, 
It caught his eye, ho saw it plain— 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright, 
A broad and gilded vane. . 


Thon did the boy his tongue unlock ; 
And thus to me he made reply : 

‘‘At Kilve there was no weathercock, 
And that’s the reason why.” 


O dearest, dearest buy ! my heart 
For better lore would seldom ycarn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE, ° 


TuarRr’s George Fisher, Charles Fleming, and Regipald Shore, 
Three rosy-cheek’d schoolboys, the highest not. more 
Than the height of a counsellor’s bag ; 
To the top of Great How* did it please tuciu vw Uumy 3 
And there they built up, without mortar or lime. 
A man on the peak of the crag. 
® Great How is a single and conapicuous hill, which mses towards the foot of Thirl- 


mere, on the western side oi the beautiful dale of Legberthwaite, along the high road 
vetween Keswick and Ambleside. 
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They built him of stones gather’d up as they lay ; 
They built him and christen’d him all in one day, 
An urchin both vigorous and hale ; 

And so without scruple they call’d him Ralph Jones, 
Now Ralph is renown’d for the length of his bones ; 
The Magog of Legberthwaite dale. 


Just half a weok after, the wind sallied forth, 

And, in angersar merriment, out of the north 
Coming on with a terrible pother, 

From the peak of the crag blew theo giant away. 
And what did these schoolboys ?—Tlie very next day 
They went and they built up anothcr. 


THE PET LAMB. 
A PASTORAL. 


THE dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 

[ heard a voice: it said, ‘ Drink, pretty creature, drink!” 
And, looking o’er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mount>in lamb, with a maiden at its sido. 


No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone, 

And by a slender cord was tether’d to a stone ; 

With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening meal. 


The lamb, while from her hand ho thus bis supper took, 

Scem’d to feast with head and ears; and his tail with pleasure shook. 
‘¢ Drink, pretty creature, drink,” she said in such a tone, 

That I almost received hor heart into my own. 


’T was little Barbafh Lewthwaite, a child of beauty rare! 
I watch’d them with delight ; they were a lovely pair. 
Now with her empty can, the maiden turn’d away ; 

But ere ten yards were gone, her footsteps did sho stay. 


Towards the lamb she look’d ; and from that shady place 
I, unobserved, could see the workings of her face ; 

tf Nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring, 
Thus, thewght I, to her lamb that little maid might sing— 


‘¢ What ails thee, young one? What? Why pull so at thy cord ? 
Is it not well with thee? Well both for bed and board # 

Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 

Rest, little young one, rest ; what is’t that aileth thee ? 


“‘ What is § thou wouldst seek ? What is wanting to thy heart ? 
Thy limbs are thoy not strong? And beautiful thou art : 

This grass i# tender’ grass ; these flowers they have no pcers ; 
And that greon corn, all day, is rustling in thy ears! 


‘‘If the sgn ge shining hot, do but stretch thy woollen cham, 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 

Yor rain and mountain storms, the like thou need’st not fear ;— 
The rain and storm are things which scarcely can came here. 
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“* Rest, little young one, rest; thou hast forgot tho day 
When my father found thee first in places far away : 

any flocks were on the hills, but thou wert own’d by none; 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was gone. 


“‘ Ho took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee home: 
A blessed day for thee! then whither wouldst thou roam ? 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain-tops no kinder could have been. 


‘“Thou know’st that twice a day I have brought thee in tlus can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 

And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 

I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it‘is, and new. 


“Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they are now, 
Then Pll yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the plough ; 
My playmate thou shalt be; and when the wind is cold, 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be thy fold. 


“¢Tt will not, will not rest !—poor creature, can it be 

That ’tis thy mother’s heart which is working s0 in thee? 
Things that I know not of belike to theo are dear, 

And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor hear. 


‘‘ Alas, the mountain-tops that look so green and fair ! 
{ve heard of fearful winds and darkness that come there ; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 
When they areangry, roar like lions for their prey. 


“* Ffere thou necd’st not dread the raven in the sky ; 
Night and day thou art safe,—our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me? Why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep—and at break of day I will come to thee again!” 


—-As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet, 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat ; 

And it seem’d, as I retraced the ballad line by line, 

That but half of it was hers, and one-half of it was mine, 


Again, and once again did I repeat the song ; 

‘“Nay,” said I, ‘‘ more than half to the damsel must belong, 
For she look’d with such a look, and she spake with such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own.” 


THE IDLE SHEPHERD-BOYS ; OR, DUNGEON-GHYLL 
FORCE.* 


A PASTORAL, 


THE valley rings with mirth and joy ; 
Among the hills the echoes play 
A never, never-ending song, 
To welcome in the May: 
Ghylt, in the dialect of Cumberland and Westmorefand, is a short, and for the moet 


+, a steep narrow valley, with a stream running through it. Jorce is the word uni- 
sally employed in these dialects for waterfall. 
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The magpie chatters with delight ; 
The mountain raven’s youngling brood 
Have left the mother and the nest ; 
And they go rambling east and west 
In search of their own food ; 

Or through the glittering vapours dart 
In very wantouness of heart. 


II. 


} Pee —_ .. rock, upon the grass, 

Two boys are sitting in the sun ; 

It. seems they have no work to do, 
Or that their work is done. 

On pipes of sycamore they play 

The frugments of a Christmas hymn 5 
Or with that plant which in our dale 
We call stag-horn, or fox’s tail, 
Vheir rusty hats they trim : 

ind thus, as happy as the day, 
Those shepherds wear the time away. 


IIt. 


Along the river’s stony marge 

The sand-lark chants a joyous song ; 
The thrush is busy in the wood, 

And carols Joud and strong. 

A thousand lambs are on the rocks, 
All newly born! both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee ; and more than all, 
‘Those boys with their green coronal ; 
They never hear the cry, 
Thateplaintive cry ! which up the hill 
Comes from the depth of Dunycon-Ghyl? 


Iv. 


Said Walter, leaping from the ground, 
“* Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We'll for our whistles run a race.” 
Away the shepherds fiew. 

They leapt—they ran—and when they cums 
Right opposite to Dungeon-Ghyll, 
Sccing that he should lose the prize, 

** Stop !” to his comrade Walter cries— 
James stopp’d with no good will: 

Said Walter then, ‘‘ Your task is here, 
"Twill keep you working half a year. 





Vv. 
** Now cross where I shall cross—come on, 
And follow me where I shall lead ”— ,, 
Fhe other took him at his word ; 
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But did not like the deed. 

It was a spot, which you may see 

If ever you to Langdale go: 

Into a chasm a mighty block 

Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock; 
The gulf is deep below ; 

And in a basin black and smal 

Receives a lofty waterfall. 


VI. 


With staff in hand across the cleft 

The challenger began his march ; 

And now, all eyes and feet, hath gain’d 
The middle of the arch. 

When list ! he hears a piteous moan— 
Again !—his heart within him dies— 
His pulse is stopp’d, his breath is lost, 
He totters, pale as any ghost, 

And, looking down, he spies 

A lamb, that in the pool is pent 
Within that black and frightful rent. 


Vit 


The larnb had slipp’d into the stream, 
And safe without a bruise or wound 
The cataract had borne him down 
Into the profound. 

His dam had seen him when he fell, 
She saw him down the torrent borne ; 
And, while with all a mother’s love 
She from the lofty rocks above 

Sent forth a cry forlorn, 

The lamb, still swimming round aid roure, 
Mado answor to that plaintive sound. 


VIII. 


When he had learnt what thing it was, 
That sent this rueful cry, I ween, 

The boy recover’d heart, and told 

The sight which he had seen. 

Both gladly now deferr’d their task ; 
Nor was there wanting other aid ;— 

A Poet, one who loves the brooks 

Far better than the sages’ books, ‘¢ 
By chance had thither stray’d ; 

And there the helpless lamb he found, 
By those huge rocks encompass’d round. 


Ix. 
He drew it gently from the pool 
ind brought it forth into the light : 
The shepherds met him with his charge, 
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An unexpected sight ! 

Into their arms the lamb they took, 

Said they, ‘‘He’s neither maim’d nor scarr’d.” 
Then up the steep ascent they hied, 

And placed him at his mother’s side ; 

And gently did the Bard 

Those idle shepherd-boys pera. 

And bade them better mind their trade. 


TO H. C. 
SIX YEARS OLD. 


9 THOU! whose fancies from afar are brought ; 
Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 
And fittest to unutterable thought 

The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol ; 
Thou fairy voyager ! that dost float 

In such clear water, that thy boat 

May wther scom 

To brood on air than on an earthly stroam ; 
Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 

Where earth and heaven do make one imagery ; 
O blessed vision ! Pappy child ! 

That art so oxquisitely wild, 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 


I thought of times when pain might be thy gucst, 
nord of thy giouse and hospitality ; 
And grief, uneasy lover ! never rest 
But when she sate within the touch of thee. 
Oh! too industrious folly ! 
Oh! vain and causcless melancholy ! 
Nature will either end thee quite ; 
Or, longthening out thy season of delight, 
Preserve for thee, by individual right, 
A yeung lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks. 
What hast thou to do with sorrow, 
Or the injuries of to-morrow? __, 
Thou art a dew-drop, which the morn brings forth, 
Not framedeto undergo unkindly shocks ; 
Or to be trail’d along the soiling earth ; 
A geg that glitters while it lives ; 
And no forewarning gives ; 
But, a the touch of wrong, without a strife 
Slips in a moment out of life. 
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e INFLUENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS 


IN CALLING FORTH AND STRENGTHENING THE IMAGINATION 
IN BOYHOOD AND EARLY YOUTH: 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.* 


WIspoM and spirit of the universe ! 

Thou soul, that art the eternity of thought ! 
And giv'st to forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion ! not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature; purifying thus 

The clements of feeling and of thought, 

And sanctifying by such discipline 

Both pain and fear,—until we recognize 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 


Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. In November days, 
When vapours, rolling down the valleys, made 
A lonely scene more lonesome ; among woods 
At noon; and ’mid the calm of summer nights, 
When, by the margin of the trembling lake, 
Beneath the gloomy hills, I homeward went 
In svlitude, such intercourse was mine: 

"Pwas mine anong the fields both day aud night, 
And by the waters all the summer lone 


And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 
The cottage windows through the twilight blazed, 
T heeded not the summons ;—happy time 
It was indeed for all of us ; for me 
it was a time of rapture !—Clear and loud 
The village clock toll’d six—1 wheel'd about, 
Proud and exulting, like an untired horse 
That cares not for its home.—All shod with steel, 
We hiss'd along the polish’d ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland plceasures,—the resounding horn, 
The pack loud-bellowing, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew® 
And not a voice was idle: with the di 
Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tingled like iron ; while the distant hills 
Into ghe tumult sent an alien sound 


* This extract is reprinted from “ Taz FRIEND.” 
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Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 


Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay,—or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the image of a star, 
That gleangd upon the ice; and oftentimes, 

e When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning stjil 
The rapid tine of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopp’d short ; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheel’d by me—even as if the earth had roll’d 
With visible motion her diurnal round ! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, ond I stood and watch’'d 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sca. 


THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 
A TALE TOLD BY THE FIRESIDE. 


Now we are tired of boisterous joy, 

Wo've romp’d enough, my little Boy ! 

ane hangs her head upon my breast, 

And you shall bring your stool and rest ; 
This corner is your own. 


There !ake your scat, and let me see 

That you can listen quietly ; 

And, as I promised, I will tell 

That strange adventure which befeil 
A. poor Blind Highland Boy. 


A Highland Boy !—why call him so ¢ 
Because, my darlings, ye must know, 
elt land where many a mountain towers, 
Far higher hills than these of ours ! 
He frora his birth had lived. 


Ho ne’gr had seen one earthly sight ; 
The sun, the day ; the stars, the night 3 
Or tree, or butterfly, or flower, 
@r fish in stream, or bird in bower, 

. Or wman, man, or child. 


And yet he neither droop’d nor pined, 

Nor had a melancholy mind ; 

“8 God took pity on the Boy, 

And was his friend, and gave him joy 
Of which we nothing know. 
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fis mother, too, no doubt, above 

Her other children him did love: 

For, was she here, or was she there, 

She thought of him with constant cars, 
And more than mother’s love. 


And proud she was of heart, when clad 

In crimson stockings, tartan plaid, 

And bonnet with a feather gay, 

To kirk he on the Sabbath-day | 
Went hand in hand with her. 


A dog, too, had he; not for need, 
Rut one to play with and to feed ; 
Which would have led him, if bereft 
Of company or friends, and left 
Without a better guide. 


And then the bagpipes he could blow ; 
And thus from house to house would go, 
And all were pleased to hear and sce ; 
For none made swecter melod 

Vhan did the poor Blind Boy. 


Yet he had many a restless dream ; 
Both when he beard the eagics scream, 
And when he heard the torrents roar, 
And heard the watcr beat the shore 
Near which their cottage stood. 


Beside a lake their cottage stood, 

Not small, like ours, a peaceful fiood, 

But one of mighty size, and strange, 

That, rough or smooth, is full of change, 
And stirring in its bed. 


For to this lake, by night and day, 
The great sea-water finds its way 
Through long, long windings of the hills, 
And drinks up all the pretty rills, 

And rivers large and strong ; 


Then hurries back the road it came— 
Returns on errand still the same : 
This did it when the earth was new, 
And this for evermore will do, 

As long as earth shall last. 


And, with the coming of the tide, 
Come boats and ships, that sweetly rido 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands. « 


> 
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And of those tales, whate’er they were, 


Jhe Blind Boy always had his share ; 
w Whether of mighty towns, or vales ‘ 
ith warmer suns and softer gales, 
QO: wonders of the deep. 
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Yet more it pleased him, more it stirr’d, 
When, from the water-side he heard 
The shouting and the jolly cheers, 
The bustle of the mariners, 

In stillness or in storm. 


But what do his desires avail ? 
For he must never handle sail ; 
Nor mount the mast, nor row, nor float 
In sSilor’s ship or fisher’s boat 
Upon the rocking waves. 


His mother often thought, and said, 

What sin would be upon her head 

If she should suffer this: ‘‘ My son, 

Whate’er you do, leave this undone ; 
The danger is so great.”’ 


Thus lived he by Loch Leven’s side, 
Still sounding with the sounding tide, 
And hoard the billows leap and dance, 
Without a shadow of mischance, 

Till he was ten years old. 


When, one day (and now mark me woll, 

Ye soon shall know how this befell) 

He’s in a vessel of his own, 

On the swift water hurrying down 
Towards the mighty sea. 


In such a vessel, never more 
May human creature leave the shore !— 
If this or that way he should stir, 
Woe to the poor blind marincr ! 
For death will be his doom. 


But®say what bears him ?—Ye havo seen 
The Indian’s bow, his arrows keen, 
Rare beasts, and birds with plumage bright, 
Giits which, for wonder or delight, 

Are brought in ships from far. 


Such gifts had those seafaring men 
Spread round that haven in the glon : 
Each hut, perchance, might have its own, 
And to the boy they all were known ; 

He knew and prized them all, 


And one, the rarest, was a shell 
Which he, poor child, had studied well ; 
The shell of a green turtle, thin 
And hollow ; you might sit therein, 
gt was so wide and deep. 


*T was even the largest of its kind, 
Large, thin, and light, as birch-tree rin 4 
So light a shell that is would swim, 
4nd gaily lift its fearless brim 
Above the tossing surge, 
Cc 
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And this the little Blind Boy knew : 
And he a story strange, yet true, 
Had heard, how in a shell like this 
An English boy, O thought of bliss ! 
Had stoutly launch’d from shore ; 


Launch’d from the margin of a bay , 
Among the Indian isles, where la 
His father’s ship, and had sail’d far 
To join that gallant ship of war, 

In his delightful shell. 


Our Highland Boy oft visited 
The house which held this prize ; and, led 
By choice or chance, did thither come, 
One day, when no one was at home, 

And found the door unbarr'd. 


While there he sat, alone and blind, 
That story flash’d upon his mind,— 
A bold thought roused him, and he took 
The shell from out its secret nook, 

And bore it in his arms. 


And with the happy burthen hied, 
And push’d it from Loch Leven’s side,— 
Stepp’d into it; and, without dread, 
Following the fancies in his head, 

He paddled up and down. 


Awhile he stood upon his feet ; 

Ile telt the motion—took his seat ; 

And dallied thus, till from the shore 

The tide retreating more and more 
Had suck’d, and suck’d him in. 


And there he is, in face of heaven,— 

slow rapidly the child is driven ! 

The fourth part of a mile I ween 

ite thus had gone, ere he was seen 
By any human eye. 


But when he was first seen, oh me, 

What shrieking and what misery ! 

For many saw: among the rest 

liis mother, she who loved him best, 
Shoe saw her poor Blind Boy. 


But for the child, the sightless Boy, 

It is the triumph ox his joy! 

‘Fhe bravest traveller in balioon, 

Mounting us if to reach the moon, 
Was never half so bless’d. - , 


And let him, let him go his way, 
Alone, and innocent, and gay! | 
For, if good angels love to wait 
Ou the forlorn unfortunate, 

This child will take no harm. 
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But now the passionate lament, 

Which from the crowd on shore was sent, 

The cries which broke from old and young 

In Gaelic, or the English tongue, " 
Are stifled—all is still. 


And quickly, with a silent crew, 
A boat is ready to pursue ; 
Andafrom the shore their course they take, 
And swiftly down the running lake 
They tollow the Blind Boy. 


But soon they move with softer pace 5 

So have ye seen the fowler chase, 

Or Grasmere’s cloar unruffied breast, 

A youngling of the wild duck’s nest, 
With deftly lifted oar. 


Or, as the wily sailors crept 
‘l'o seize (while on the deep it slept) 
The hapless creature which did dwell, 
Erewhile, within the dancing shell, 
They stcal upon their prey. 
With sound the least that can be made 
They follow, more and more afraid, 
More cautious as they draw more near ; 
But in his darkness he can hear, 
And guesses their intent. 


‘* Lei-gha—Lei-gha /’’—then did he cry 

© Let-gha—Le i-gha /”—most eagerly ; 

Thus did he cry, and thus did pray, 

And what he meant was, ‘‘ Keop awry, 
gud leavo me to myself!” 


Alas ! and when he felt their hands— 
You’ve often heard of magic wands, 
That with a motion overthrow 
A palace of the proudest show, 

Or melt it into air. 


So all his dreams, that inward lizht 
With which his soul had shone so bright, 
All vanish’d ;—’twas a heartfolt cross 
To him, a heavy, bitter loss, 

As he had ever known. 


Buté&ark ! a gratulatine voice 
With which the very hills rejvuice : 
"Tis from the crowd, who, tremblingly, 
Had watch’d the event, and now can sve 
That he is safe at last. 
nd then, when he was brought to land, 
‘ull sure they were a happy band, 
Vhich, yathering round, did on the 
f that great water give God thanks, 
And welcomed the poor child. 
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And in the general joy of heart 

The Blind Boy’s little dog took part $ 

He leapt about, and oft did kiss 

His master’s hands in sign of bliss, 
With sound like lamentation 


But most ofall, his mother dear, 

She who had fainted with her fear, 

Rejoiced when, waking, she espies ' 

The child ; when she can trust her eyes, 
And touches the Blind Boy. 


She led him home, and wept amain, 

When he was in the house again : 

‘lears flow’d in torrents from her cyes ; 

She could not blame him or chastise: 
She was too happy far. 


Thus, after he had fondly braved 
Tho perilous deep, the Boy was saved $ 
And, thongh his fancies had been wild, 
Yet he was pleased and reconciled 

Too live in peace on shore. 


And in the lonely Highland dell 

Still do they keop the turtlo shell ; 

And long the story will repeat 

Of the Blind Boy’s adventurous feat, 
And how he was preserved, 


Gubenile Pieces. 


EXTRACT 


TROM THE CONCLUSION OF A POEM, COMPOSED UPON 
LEAVING SCHOOL. 


DEAR native regions, I foretell, 

From whut I fecl at this farewell, 
That, wheresoe’er my steps shal! tend, 
And whensve’cr my course shall end, 
If in that hour a single tie 1 
Survive of local sympathy, 

My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing louk, alone on you. 


Thus, when the sun, prepared for rest, 
Hath guin’d the precincts of the west, 
Though his departing radiance fail 

‘P> illuminate the hollow vale, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 

On the dear hills where 4irst he rose, 
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AN EVENING WALK. 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


General Sketch of the Lakes—Author’s regret of his youth which was passed amongst 
them—-Short description of Noon—Casoadle—Noon-tide Retreat--Precipice and sloping 
Lighta—-Face of Nature as the Sun declines—Mountain iurm, and the Cock—Slate- 
q —Sunset—Superstition of the Country connected with that moment—Swans— 

e Beggar—Twilght sounds—Western Lights—Spirits—Night—Moonlight~Hope— 

Night soun yoncl ugjon. 

eF'aR from my dearest friend, ’tis mine to rove 

Through bare grey dell, high wood, and pastoral cove 3 
His wizard course where hoary Derwent takes, 

Through crags and forest glooms and opening lakes, 
Staying his silent waves, to hear the roar 

That stuns the tremulous clitis of high Lodore ; 

Where peace to Grasmere’s lonely island leads, 

To willowy hedge-rows, and to emerald meads; 

Leads to her bridge, rude church, and cottaged groun is, 
Her rocky sheepwalks, and her woodland bounds ; 
Where bosoin’d deep, the shy Winandor* peeps 

*Mid clustering isles, and holly-sprinkled steeps ; 

Where twilight glens endear my Esthwaite’s shore, 
Andememory of departed pleasures, more. 


é 


Fair scones, ercwhile, I taught, a happy child, 
The ochoes of your rocks my carols wild ; 
Then did no ebb of cheerfulness demand 
Sad tides of joy from Melancholy’s hand, 
dn youth’s wild eye the livelony day was bright, 
The sun at morning, and the stars at night, 
Alike when first the vales the bittorn fills, 
Or the first woodcocks} roam’d the moonlight hills, 


In thouggtless eaiecty I coursed the plain, 
And hope itself was all I knew of pain ; 
For then, even then, the little heart would beat 
At times, whilo young Content forsook her seat, 
And wild Impatience, pointing upward, show’'d, 
Where, tipp’d with gold, the mountain summits glow’d, 
Alas! the idlo tale of man is found 
Depicted in the dial’s moral round ; 
Weth hope reflection blends her social rays, 
To vild the total tablet of his days : 
Yet still, the sport of some malignant power, 
He knows but from its shade the present hour. 


But why, ungrateful, dwell on idJe pain? 
To show her yet some joys to me remain, 
Sa¥ will my friend, with soft afloction’s ear, 
The historyof a poet’s evening hear ! 
. When, in the south, the wan noon, brooding still. 
Breathed a pale steam around the glaring hill, 


@ These lines are only applicable to the middle part of thatinake. » 
t in the beginning of winter, theze mountas are frequented by woodcooks, whieh ip 
dark nights retire into the woods 
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And shades of deep-embattled clouds were seen, 

Spotting the northern cliffs with lights between ; 
ing the tempting shades to them denied, 

When stood the shorten’d herds amid the tide, 

‘Where from the barren wall’s unshelter’d end 

Long rails into the shallow lake extend. 

When school-boys stretch'd their length upon the green ; 

And round the humming elm, a glimmering scene, 

In the brown park, in flocks the troublededeer 

Shook tho still-twinkling tail and glancing ear ; 7 

When horses in the wall-girt intake* stood, 

Unshaded, eying far below the flood, 

Crowded behind the swain, in mute distress, 

With forward neck the closing gate to press— 

Then, as I wander’d where the huddling rill 

Brightens with water-breaks, the hollow ghyll,- 

To where, while thick above the branches close, 

In dark brown basin its wild waves repose, 

Inverted shrubs, and moss of darkest green, 

Cling from the rocks, with pale wood-weeds between 

Save that aloft the subtile sunbeams shine 

On wither’d bricrs that o’er the crags recline ; 

Sole light admitted here, a small cascade, ; 

Dlumes with sparkling foam the twilight shade ; 

Beyond, along the vista of the brook, 

Where antique roots its bustling path o’erlook, 

The eye reposes on a secret bridge, t 

Half grey, half snagged with ivy to its ridge. 


Sweet rill, farewell! To-morrow's noon again 
Shall hido me, wooing long, thy wildwood strain ; 
But now the sun has pain’d his western road, 
And eve’s mild hour invites my steps abroad. 


While, near the midway cliff, the silver’d kite 
In many a whistling circle wheels her flight ; 
Slant watery lights, from parting clouds, apace 
Travel along the precipice’s base ; 
Cheering its naked waste of scatter’d stone, 
By lichens grey and scanty moss o’ergrown ; 
Where scarco the foxglove pceps, or thistlo’s beard ; 
And restless stone-chat, all day long, is heard. ‘ 


How pleasant, as tho yellowing sun declines, 
And with long rays and shades the landscape shines ; 
To mark the irches stems all golden light, 
That lit the dark slant woods with silvery white ; 
The willow’s weeping trees, that twinkling hoar, 
Glanced oft upturn’d along the breezy shore, G 
Low bending o’er the colour’d water, fold, , 
Their moveless boughs and leaves like threads of{yald ; 


* The word intake is local, and signifies a mountain Inclosure. 
mak Ghyll ts Ana I believe, a term coufined to this country : ghyll and Uinhne have the 
2 The reader who has made the tour of this country, will recognize, in this descri 
the features which characterize the lower waterfall in the grounds of Rydal, site 
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- The skiffs with naked masts at anchor laid, 
Before the hoat-house peeping through the shade : 
The unwearied, glance of woodman’s echoed stroko ; 
And curling from the trees the cottage smoke. 


Their pannier’d train a group of potters goad, 

Winding from side to side up he steep road ; 

The peasant from yon cliff of fearful edge 

Shot, down the headlong path darts with his slodge ; 

Byent beams the lonely mountain-horse illume, 
eeding "mid purple heath, ‘‘ green rings”* and broom; 

While the sharp slope the Maeken'd team confounds, 

Downward the ponderous timber-wain resounds ; 

In foamy breaks the rill, with merry song, 

Dash’d down the rough rock, lightly leaps along ; 

From lonesome chapel at the mountain’s fect, 

Three humble bells their rustic chime repeat ; 

Sounds from the water-side the hammer d boat ; 

and blasted quarry thunders heard remote ! 


« 
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Even here, amid the sweep of endless woods, 
Blue pomp of lakes, high clitfs and falling floods, 
Not undelightful are the simplest charms, 
Found @y the glassy door of mountain farms. 


Sweetly ferocious, + round his native walks, 
Pride of his sister wives, the monarch stalks ; 
Spur-clad his nervous feet, and firm his tread ; 
A crest of purple tops his warrior head. 

Bright sparks his black and rolling eycball hurls 
Afar, his tail he closes and unfurls ; 

On tiptoe rear’d, ho strains his clarion throat, 
Threaten'd by faintly answering farms remote. 


Bright’ning @he cliffs between whore sombrous pine 
And yew-trees o’er the silver rocks recline ; 
T love to mark the quarry’s moving trains, 
Dwarf pannier’d stecds, and men, and nuincrous wains: 
How busy the enormous hive within, 
While Echo dallies with the various din ! 
Some (hardly heard their chisels’ clinking sound) 
Toil, small as pigmics in the gulf profound ; 
Some, “fim between th’ aérial clifts descried, 
O’erwalk the slender plank from side to side ; 
These, by the pale blue rocks that ceaseless ring, 
Glad from thar airy baskets hang and sing. 


Hung o’er a cloud above the steep that rears 
Its edggall flame, the broadening sun appears ; 
A long bluc barjts xagis orb divides, 
And bregks the Spreading of its golden tides ; 
And now it touches on the pure steep 
That flings his shadow on the pictured deep. 
® “Vivid rings of green.”—Greenwood’s Poem on Shooting. 


+ “‘Dolcemente feroce.”— Tass. —In this description of the cock, Trem pirited 
eno of the same animal an “‘ L’Agriculture, ou Les Géorgiques Frangaises,” of M. Roasuet, 
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‘Cross the calm lake’s blue shades the cliffs aspi 
With towers and woods, a ‘‘ prospect all on fire ; 
The coves and secret hollows, through a ray 
Of fainter gold, a purple gleam betray. 
The gilded turf arrays in richer green 
Each speck of lawn the broken rocks between, 
Deep yellow beams the scatter’d boles illume, 
Far in the level forest’s central gloom : 
Waving his hat, the shepherd, in the vile, 
Directs his winding dog the cliffs to scale,— 
That barking, busy ’mid the glittering rocks, 
Hunts, where he points, the intercepted flocks. 
Where oaks o’erhang the road the radiance shoots 
On tawny earth, wild weeds, and twisted roots ; 
The druid-stones their lighted fane unfold, 

And all the babbling brooks are liquid gold ; 

Sunk to a curve, the day-star lessens still, 

Gives one bright glance, and drops bebind the hill, * 


In these Jone vales, if aught of faith may claim, 
Their silver hairs, and ancient hamlet fame, 
When up the hills, as now, retreats the licht, 
Strange apparitions mock the village sight. 


A desperate form appcars that spurs his steed 
Along the midway clitis with violent speed ; 
Unhurt pursues his lengthen’d flight, while all 
Attend, at every stretch, his headlong tall. 
Anon, in order mounts, a gorgeous show 
Of horsemcn-shadows moving to and fro ; 

Aud now the van is gilt with evening’s beam ; 

The rear through iron brown betrays a sullen gleam, 
While silent stands the admiring crowd below, 

Lost gradual o’er the heights in pomp tiey go, 

Till, but the lonely beacon, all is Hed 

That tips with eve’s latest gleam his spiry head. 


. Now, while the solemn evening shadows sail, 
On red slow-waving pinions, down the vale ; 
How ploasant near the tranquil lake to stray 
Where winds the road along a secret bay, 

In all the majesty of ease divides, eA 
And glorying looks around the silent tides ; 
Along the ‘‘ wild meandering shore” to view, 
Obsequious grace the winding swan pursue ; 

He swells his lifted chest and backward lings 
His bridling neck between his towering wings ; 
By rills that tumble down the woody stecps, 
And run in transports to the dimpling deeps 
On as he floats, the silver’d waters oldu, c 
Proud of the varying arch and moveless form of snow, 
While tender cares and mild domestic loves 

With furtive watch pursue her as she moves,t * 

The temale with a meeker charm succeeds, 


*® From Thomson. 
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And her brown little ones around her | 

Nibbling the water-lilies as they pass, — 

Or playing wanton with the floating grass. 

She, in a mother’s care, her beauty’s pride 

Forgets, unwearied watching every side : 

She calls them near, and with affection sweot. 

Alternately relieves their weary feet. 

Alternately thgy mount her back, and rest, 

Close by her mantling wings’ embraces press’d. 
Long may they roam these hermit waves, that sleo 

In birch-besprinkled cliffs embosom’d deep, ? 

‘These fairy holms untrodden, still, and green, 

Whose shades protect the hidden wave serene, 

‘Whence fragrance scents the water’s desert gale, 

The violet and lily of the vale ! 

Where, though hor far-off twilight ditty stcal, 

They not the oP of harmless milkmaid feel ; 

Yon tuft conceals their home, their cottage bower ; 

Fresh water-rushes strew the verdant floor ; 

Long grass and willows form the woven wall, 

And swings above the roof the poplar tall. 

Thencegissuing oft unwieldy as they stalk, 

They crush with broad black feet their flowery walk ; 

Safe from your door ye hear at breezy morn 

The hound, the horse's tread, and mellow horn ; 

No ruder sound your desert haunts invades 

Than waters dashing wild, or rocking shades $ 

Yo ne’er, like hapless human wanderers, throw 

Your young on winter’s winding-sheet of snow. 


Fair Swan! by all a mother’s joys caress'd, 
Haply some wretch has eyed, and call’d thee blese’d 5 
I see her now®denied to lay her head, 

On cold blue nights, in hut or straw-built shed, 
Turn to a silent smile their sleepy cry, 

By pointing to a shooting star on high. 

When low-hung clouds each star of summer hide, 
And fireless are the valleys far and wide, 

Where the broox brawls along the public road, 
Dark with bat-haunted ashes stretching broad, 

Oft hifis she taught them on her lap tu play 
Delighted with the glowworm’s harmless ray, 

Toss light from hand to hand, while on the ground 
Small circles of green radiance gleam around. 


Oh ! when the bittor showers her path assail, 

And roars between the hills the torrent gale ; 

No m®@ro her breath can thaw their fingers cold, 
Their frozen a®ms her neck no more can fold ; 
Weak roof a cowering form two babes to shicld, 
And faint the fire a dying heart can yield ! 

Pres® te sad kiss, fond mother ! vainly fears 

Thy flooded cheek to wet them with its tears ; 

No tears can chill them, and no bosom warms, 
Thy breast their death-bed. coffin’d in thine armsf 
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Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar, 

- Heard by calm lakes, as pects the folding star, 
Where the duck dabbles ’mid the rustling sedge, 

And feeding pike starts from the water’s edge, 

Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bi 

Wetting, that drip upon the water still ; 

And heron, as resounds the trodden shore, 

Shoots upward, darting his long neck before. 


Now, with religious awe, the farewell light 
Biends with the solemn colouring of the night ; 
’Mid groves of clouds that crest the mountain’s brow, 
And round the west’s proud lodge their shadows throws, 
Like Una shining on her gloomy way, 

The half-seen form of T'wilight roams astray ; 
Shedding, through paly loopholes mild and small, 
Gleams that upon he lake’s still bosom fall ; 
Beyond the mountain’s giant reach that hides 

In deep determined gloom his subject tides ; 
Soft o’er the surface creep those lustres pale, 
Tracking the fitful motions of the gale. 

With restless interchange at once the bright 
‘Wins on the shade, the shade upon the light. 
No favour’d cye was eer allow’d to gaze 

On lovelier spectacle in fairy days ; 

When gentle spirits urged a sportive chase, 
Brushing with lucid wands the water’s face ; 
While music, stealing round the glimmering deeps, 
Charm’d the tall circle of th’ enchanted steeps. 
—The lights are vanish’d from the watery plains: 
No wreck of all the pageantry remains. 
UOnhceded night has overcome the vales: 

On the dark carth the baffled vision fats ; 

The latest lingerer of the forest train, 

The lone black fir, forsakes the faded plain ; — 
Last evening sight, the cottage smoke no more, 
Lost in the thicken’d darkness, glimmers hoar ; 
And, towering from the sullen dark-brown mere, 
Like a black wall, the mountain-steeps appear. 
—Now o’er the soothed accordant heart we feel 
A sympathetic twilight slowly steal, 

And ever, as we fondly muse, we find 

The soft gloom deepening on the tranquil mind. 
Stay ! pensive, sadly-pleasing visions, stay ! 

Ah no! as fades the vale, they fade away : 

Yet still the tender, vacant gloom remains ; 

Still the cold cheek its shuddering tear retains. 


The bird, who ceased, with fading light toG¢hreed 
Silent the hedge or steaming rivulet’s bed, 
From his grey re-appearing tower shall soon _ 
Salug with boding note the rising moon, 
Frosting with hoary light the pearly ground, 
And pouring deeper blue:'to ether’s bound ; 
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And pleased, her solemn pomp of clouds to old 
Ta robes of azure, fleecy-white, and gold. 


See o’er the eastern hill, where darkness broods 
O’er all its vanish’d dells, and lawns, and woods ; 
Where but a mass of shade the sight can trace, 

She lifts in silence up her lovely face ; 

Above the gloomy valley flings her light, 

Far to the western slopes with hamlets white ; 

And gives, wh@e woods the chequer’d upland strew, 


$ 


Toethe green corn of summer, autumn’s hue. 


Thus Hope, first pouring from her blessed horn 
Her dawn, far lovelier than the moon’s own morn, 
Till higher mounted, strives in vain to cheer 
The weary hills, impervious, blackening near ; 
Yet does sho still, undaunted, throw the while 
On darling spots remote her tempting smile. 


Even now she decks for me 2 distant scene, 
For dark and broad the gulf of time between), 
Gilding that cottage with her fondest ray 
oe bourn, sole wish, sole object of my way ; 
ow fair its lawns and sheltering woods appear ! 
How sweet its streamlet murmurs in mine ear !} 
Where we, my friend, to happy days shall rise, 
Till our small share of hardly-paining sighs 
For sighs will ever trouble human breath) 
reep hush’d into the tranquil breast of death. 


' But now the clear bright moon her zenith gains, 
And, rimy without speck, extend the plains: 

The deepest cleft the mountain’s front displays 
Scarce hides a shadow from her searching rays ; 
From the dark blue faint silvery threads divide 
The hills, whilepleams below tho a«zure tide ; 

The scene is waken’d, yet its peaco unbroke 

By silver’d wreaths of quiet charcoal smoke, 

That o’er the ruins of the fallen wood, 

Steal down the hill, and spread along the flood. 


The song of mountain streams, unheard by day, 
Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward way. 
All air like the sleeping water, still, 

List’ning the agrial music of the hill, 

Broke only by the slow clock tolling deep, 

Or shout that wakes the ferryman from slecp, 

The echoed hoéf approaching the far shore, 

Soon follow’d by his hollow parting oar ; 

Sound ofclosed gaty, across the water borne, 
Hurrying the fogging hare through rustling corn ; 
The tremglous sob of the complaining ow] ; 

Aad at long intervals the mill-dog’s howl ; 

The distant eee swinging thump profound ; 
Or yell? ir?the deep woods, of lonely hound. > 
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DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES ; 
TAKEN DURING A PEDESTRIAN TOUR AMONG THE ALPS, 


No sad vacuities his heart annoy ;— 

Blows not a zephyr but it whispers joy ; 

For him lost flowers their idle sweets exhale ; 
He tastes ‘‘ the meanest note that swells the gale ;” 
For him sod seats the cottage-door addin, 

And peeps the far-off spire, his evening bourn ! 
Dear is the forest frowning o’er his head, 

And dear the green-sward to his velvet tread : 
Moves there a cloud o’er mid-day’s flaming eye? 
Upward he looks—“ and calls it luxury ;” 

Kind Nature’s charities his steps attend ; 

In every babbling brook he finds a friend ; 
Whilst chast’ning thoughts of swectest use, bestow’d 
By Wisdom, moralize his pensive road. 

Host of his welcome inn, the noontide bower, 
To his spare meal he calls the passing poor ; 

He views the sun uplift his golden fire, 

Or sink, with heart alive, like Memnon’s® lyre ; 
Blesses the moon that comes with kindest ray, 
'o light him shaken by his viewless way ; 

With bashful fear no cottage children steal 
From him, a brother at the cottage meal ; 

His humble looks no shy restraint impart, 
Around him plays at will the virgin heart. 
While unsuspended wheels the village dance, 
The maidens eye him with inquiring glance, 
Much wondering what sad stroke of crazing care 
Or desperate love could lead a wanderer there. 


I sigh at hoary Chartreuse’ doom, 
Where now is fled that Power whose frown severe 
Tamed ‘‘ sober Reason ” till she crouch’d in fear ? 
That breathed a death-like peace around these woods. 
* ’ 


The cloister startles at the gleam of arms, 

And blasphemy the shuddering fane alarms ; 

Nod the cloud-piercing pines their troubled nuuds : 
Spires, rocks, and lawns, a browner night o’erspreads, 
Strong terror checks the female peasant’s sighs, 
And start the astonish’d shades at female eyes. 
The thundering tube the aged angler hears, 

And swells the groaning torrent with his tears. 
From Bruno’s forest screams the affrighted jay, 
And slow the insulted eagle wheels arvay. 

The cross,'+ with hideous laughter demons nuock, 
By angels planted on the aurial rock. 


© The lyre pt Memnon is reported to have emitted melancholy or cheerful tones, as if 
was touched Se the sun’s evening or morning rays. 

¢ Alluuing to crosses seen on the tops of the spiry rocks o* Chartreuse, which have every 
appearance of being inaccessible, 
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The “ parting genius” sighs with hollow breath 
Along the mystic streams of Life and Death.* 
Swelling the outcry dull, that long resounds 
Portentous thro her old woods’ trackless bounds, 
Vallombre,’} ’mid her falling fanes, deplores, 

For ever broke, the Sabbath of her bowers. 


More pleased, my foot the hidden margin roves 
Of Como, bosom’d deep in chesnut groves. 
No meadows @hrown between, the giddy steeps 
‘Tower, bare or sylvan, from the narrow doeps. 
To towns, whose shades of no rude sound complain, 
To ringing team unknown and grating wain, 
To flat-roof’d towns, that touch the water’s bound, 
Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound, 
Or, from the bending rocks, obtrusive cling, 
And o’er the whiten’d wave their shadows fling ; 
Wild round the steeps the little pathway twines, 
And Silence loves its purple roof of vines, 
The viewless lingerer Face: at evening, sees 
From rock-hewn steps the sail between the trees ; 
Or marks, ’mid opening cliffs, fair dark-eyed maids 
Tend the small harvest of their garden giades, 
Or stoys the solemn mountain-shades to view 
Stretch, o’er the pictured mirror, broad and blue, 
Tracking the yellow sun from steep to steep, 
As up the opposing hills, with tortoise foot they creep. 
Hore, half a village shines, in gold array’d, 
Bright as the moon, half hides itself in shade. 
From the dark sylvan roofs the restless spire, 
Inconstant glancing, mounts like springing fire. 
There, all unshaded, blazing forests throw 
Rich golden verdure on the waves below. 
Slow glides the sail along the illumined shore, 
And steals into the shado the lazy oar ; 
Soft bosoms breathe around contagious sighs, 
And amorous music on the water dics. 


How bless’d, delicious scene! the eye that greets 
Thy open beauties, or thy lone retreats ; 
The unwearied sweep of wood thy cliffs that scales ; 
The er-ending waters of thy vales ; 
The cots, those dim religious groves embower, 
Or, under rocks that from the water tower 
Irsinuated, sprinkling all the shore ; 
Each with hig household boat beside the door, 
Whose flaccid sails in forms fantastic droop, 
Brightening the gloom where thick the forests stoop; 
— ‘hy@torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
Thy toyns, lik@ swallows’ nests that cleave on high, 
That glimmer hoar in eve’s last light, descried, 
Dim from the twilight water's shaggy side, 
Wheacelutes and voices down the enchanted woods 


© Names of riversattheC. 
*® Bame of ono of the valleys of the Chartreuse, 
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Steal, and compose the oar-forgotten floods, 
While Brening’s solemn bird melodious weeps, 
Heard, by star-spotted bays, beneath the steeps ; 
—Thy lake, ’mid smoking woods, that blue and grey. 
Gleams, streak’d or dappled, hid from morning’s ray, 
Slow travelling down the western hills, to fold 
Its green-tinged margin in a blaze of gold ; 
From thickly-glittering spires, the matin bell 
Calling the woodman from his desert cek, 
A summons to the sound of oars, that pass, 
Spotting the steaming deeps, to early mass ; 
Slow swells the service, o’er the water born, 
While fill each pauso the ringing woods of morn. 


Now, passing Urseren’s open vale serene, 
Her quiet streams, and hills of downy green, 
Plunge with the Russ embrown’d by Terror’s breath, 
Where danger roofs the narrow walks of death ; 
By floods, that, thundering from their dizzy height, 
Swell more gigantic on the steadfast sight ; 
Black drizzlmg crags, that, beaten by the din, 
Vibrate, as if a voice complain’d within ; 
Baro steeps, where Desolation stalks, afraid, 
Unsteadfast, by a blasted yew upstay’d ; 
By cells * whose image, trembling as he prays, 
Awe-struck, the kuccling peasant scarce surveys ; 
Loose-hanging rocks tho day’s bless’d eye that hide, 
And crosses 'f rear’d to Death on every side, 
Which with cold kiss Devotion planted near, 
And, bending, water’d with the human tear, 
That faded ‘‘silent ” from her upward eye, 
Unmoved with each rude form of Danger nigh, 
Fix’d on the anchor left by him who saves 
Alike in whelming snows and roaring wa.es. 


On as we movo, a softer prospect opes, 
Calm huts, and lawns between, and sylvan slopes. 
While mists, suspended on th’ expiring gale, 
Moveless o’erhang the deep secluded vale, 
The beams of evening, slipping suft between, 
Light up of tranquil joy a sober scene ; 
Winding its dark green wood and emorald glade 
The still vale lengthens underneath the shade ; 
While in soft gioom the scattering bowers recede, 
Green dewy lights adorn the freshen’d mead, 
On the low} brown wood-huts delighted steep 
Along the brighten’d gloom reposing deop. 
While pastoral pipes and streams the landscape ull, 
And bells of passing mulos that tinkle dull, 
Tn solemn shapes before the admiring eye Ps 
Dilated hang the misty pines on high, 
® The Catholic religion prevails here ; these cells are, as is well know# wry cemmoa to 


the Catholic countries, planted, like the Roman tumbs, aleng the 
¢ Crosses co morative of the deaths of travellers by the tallof anow aud other accie 


dents, very common along this dreadful road, 
} The houses in the more retired Swiss valleys are all built of wood, 
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Huge convent domes with pinnacles and towers, 
And antique castles seen through drizzling showers. 


From such romantic dreams my soul awake, 
Lo ! Fear looks silent down on Unis lake, 
Where, by the unpathway’d margin, still and dread, 
Was never heard the plodding peasant’s tread. 
Tower like a wall the naked rocks, or reach 
Far o'er the gecret water dark with beech ; 
More high, td where creation seems to end, 

de above shade, the desert pines ascend, 
Yet with his infants, man undaunted creeps 
And hangs his small wood hut upon the steeps. 
_ Where’er below, amid the savage scene, 

Peeps out a little speck of smiling green. 

A garden plot the mountain air perfumes, 
*Mid the dark pines a little orchard blooms, 
A zig-zag path from the domestic skiff, 
Threading the painful crag, surmounts the cliff. 
—Before those hermit doors, that never knuw 
The face of traveller passing to and fro, 
No peasant leans upon his por to tell 
For whom at morning toll’d the funeral bell ; 
Their Watch-dog ne’er his angry bark foregoes, 
Touch’d by the berper’s moan of human woes ; 
The grassy seat beneath their casement shade 
The pilgrim’s wistful eyo hath never stay’d. 
—There, did the iron genius not disdain 
The gentle power that haunts the myrtle pat 
There, might the love-sick maiden sit, and chide 
The insuperable rocks and severing tide ; 
There, watch at eve her lover's sun-gilt sail 
Approaching, and upbraid the tardy gale ; 
There, list at'midnight, till is heard no more, 
Below, the echo of his parting oar ; 
‘There, hang in fear, when growls the frozen stream, 
To guide his dangerous tread, the taper’s gleam. 


*Mid stormy vapours ever driving by, 

Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons cry, 

Where hardly given the hopeless waste to cheer, 

Deniw4 the bread of life, the foodful ear, 

Dwindlcs the pear on autumn’s latest spray, 

And apple sickens pale in summer's ray ; 

Even here Content has fix’d her smiling reign 

With Indep8ndence, child of high Disdain. 

Exulting ’mid the winter of the skies, 

Shy ag the jealous chamois, Freedom flies, 

And often gragps her sword, and often eyes : 

Her crest a bough of winter’s bleakest pine, 
eStrange ‘‘ weeds” and Alpine plants her helm entwing, 

And, wldly pausing, oft she Pi ee ae 

While fhriils the partan fife,” between the blast. 


"Vis storm ; and, hid in mist from hour to hour, 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour ° 
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The sky is veil'd, and every cheerful sight : 
Dark is the region as with coming night ; 
But what a sudden burst of overpowering light ; 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, 
Glances the fire-clad eagle’s wheeling form ; 
Eastward, in long Lact etn glitterin , shine 
The wood-crown’d cliffs that o'er the lake recline; 
Wide o’er the Alps a hundred streams unfold, 
At once to pillars turn’d that flame witff gold: 
Behind his sail the peasant strives to shun ; 
The west, that burns like one dilated sun, 
Where, in a mighty crucible, expire 
The mountains, glowing hot, like coals of fire. 
—And sure there is a secret Power that reigns 
Here, where no trace of man the spot profanes, 
Nought* but the herds that, pasturing, upward creep, 
Hung dim-discover’d from the dangerous steep, 
Or summer hamlet, flat and bare, on high 
Suspended, ’mid the quiet of the sky. 
How still! no irreligious sound or sight 
Rouses the soul from her severe delight ; 

An idle voice the sabbath region fills 
Of deep that calls to deep across the hills. 

Broke only by the melancholy sound 

Of drowsy bells for ever tinkling round ; 

Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 

teneath the clifig, and pine-woods’ steady sough ; T 
The solitary heifer’s deepen’d low ; 
Or rumbling, heard remote, of falling snow ; 
Save that, the stranger seen below, the boy 
Shouts from the echoing hills with savage joy. 


When warm from myrtle bays and tri-_nquil seas, 
Comes on, to whisper hope, the vernal breeze, 
When hums the mountain beo in May’s glad ear, 
And emerald isles to spot the heights appear, 
When shouts and lowing herds the valley fill, 

And louder torrents stun the noontide hill, _. 
When fragrant scents beneath the enchanted tread 
Spring up, his choicest wealth around him sprcad, 
The pastoral Swiss begins the cliffs to scale, 

To silence leaving the deserted vale, 

Mounts, where the verdure leads, from stage to stage, 
And pastures on, as in the patriarchs’ age : 

O’or lofty heights serene and still they go, 

And hear the rattling thunder far below. 

They cross the chasmy torrent’s foam-lit bed, <« 
Rock’d on the dizzy larch’s narrow tree ; 

Or steal beneath loose mountains, half deterr’c, 
‘That sigh and shudder to the lowing herd. 

—I see him, up the midway oliff he creeps 

To wkere a scanty knot of verdure peeps 3 


Vorgrhis picture is from the middle of the Al 
&,ver9 -sough,” « Bootch werd, cxpiwsli of the ested of the wind through Ube trom 
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Thenos down the steop a pilo of grass he thro 
The fodder of his herds ta WIESE snows, re 
Far different life to what tradition hoar 
Transmits of days more blest in times of yore : 
Then summer lengthen’d out his season bland, 
And with rock-honey flow’d the happy land. 
Continual fountains welling cheer’d the waste, 
And plants were wholesome, now of deadly taste, 
Nor winter fet his frozen stores bad piled, 
Wsurping where the fairest herbage smiled ; 
Nor hunger forced the herds from pastures bare, 
“or scanty food the treacherous cliffs to dare. 
hen the milk-thistle bade those herds demand 
Three times a day the pail and welcome hand. 
But human vicos have provoked the rod 
Of y Nature to avenge her God. 
Thus aces the father to his sons relate, 
On the lone mountain-top, their changed estate, 
Still, Nature, ever just, to him imparts 
J oye only given to uncorrupted hearts. 
When downward to his winter hut he goes, 
Dear and more dear the lessening circle grows ; 
That gut which from the hills his eyes employs 
So oft, the central point of all his joys. 
Where, safely ded by the woods behind, 
He hears the chiding of the baffled wind. 
Hears winter, calling all his terrors round, 
Rush down the living rocks with whirlwind sound. 
Through Nature’s vale his homely pleasures glide, 
Unstain’d by envy, discontent, and pride, 
“he bound of all his vanity to deck, 
Tith one bright bell a favourite heifer’s neck $; 
sontent upor some simple annual feast, 
Remember’d half the year and hoped the rest, 
{f dairy produce, from his inner hoard 
Of thrice ten summers consecrate the board. 


Gay lark of hope, thy silent song resume! 
Fair smiling lights the purpled hills ilume! 
Soft gales and dews of life’s delicious morn, 
And You, lost fragrance of the heart, return ! 
Soon flies the little joy to man allow’d, 

And prief before him travels like a cloud: 
For come diseases on and penury’s rage, 
Labour, and Care, and Pain, and dismal Age, 
Till, hope-deserted, Jong in vain his breath 
pices the dreadful untried sleep of death. 
—’ Mid sayvageeocks, and seas of snow that shine 
‘etwedd interminable tracts of pine, 

°A temple stands ; which holds an awful shrime, 
By an wocertain light reveal’d, that falls 
On the mute image and the troubled walls : 
Pale, dreadful faces round the shrine appear, 
Abortive joy, and hope that works in fear ; 
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Our hopes such harvest of affliction reap, 
That we the ere of the waves should rue. 
We reach’d the Western World, a poor, devoted crew. 


The pains and plagues that on our heads came down,, 
Disease and famine, agony and fear, 

In wood or wilderness, in camp or town, 

It would thy brain unsettle, even to hear. 

All perish’d—all, in one remorseless year 

Husband and children! one by one; by sword : 
And ravenous playue, all perish’d: every tear 

Dried up, despairing, desolate, on boar 

A British ship I waked, as from & trance restored. 


Peaceful as some immeasurable plain 

By the first beams of dawning light impress’d, 
In the calm sunshine slept the glittering main : 
The very ocean has its hour of rest. 

I too was calm, though heavily distress’d ! 

Oh me, how quiet sky and ocean were ! 

My heart was hush’d within me, I was vless’d, 
And look’d, and look’d along the silent air, 
Until it secm’d to bring a joy to my dospair. 


Ah ! how unlike those lato terrific sleeps ! 

And groans, that rage of racking famine spoke : 

The unburied dead that lay in festering heaps ! 

The breathing pestilence that rose like smoke ; 

The shriek that from the distant battle broke! 

The mine’s dire earthquake, and the pallid host, 
Driven by the bomb’s incessant thunder-st!oke 

To loathsome vaults, where heart-sick anguish toss’d, 
Hope died, and fear itsolf in agony was lost ! 


. At midnight once the storming army cafie,— 

Yet do I see the miserable sight, 

The bayonet, the soldier, and the flame 

That follow’d us and taced us in our flight: 

When rape and murder by the ghastly light 

Seized their joint prey, the mother and the child ! 

But I must leave these thoughts.—From night to night, 
From day to day, the air breathed soft and mil ; 

And on the gliding vessel Heaven and ocean smiled. 


Some mighty gulf of separation past, 

I seem’d transported to another world :— 

A thought resign’d with puin, when from the mast 

The impatient mariner the sail unfurl’d, 

And whistliny, call’d the wind that hardly Pathe , 
The silent sea. From the sweet thoughts of home, 

And from all hope I was for ever hurl’d. t 

For me—farthest from earthly port to roam ¢ 

Was best, could I but shun the spot where map might come, 
And &t 1 thought (my fancy was so strong) 


That I at last o restin dees had found ; 
Here will 1 dwell, ead , my whole life long, 


( 
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foaming the illimitable waters.round : 
Here will I live :—of every friend disown’d, 

And end my days upon the ocean flood.— 

To break my dream the vessel reach’d its hound : 
And homeless near a thousand homes I stood, 

And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted food. 


grief enfeebled was I turn’d adritt, 

elpless as sailor cast on desert rock ; 

Nor morsel to my“nouth that day did lift, 

Nor dared my hand at any door to knock. 

I lay, where with his drowsy mates, the cock, 

From the cross timber of an out-house hung ; 
Dismally toll’d, that night, the city clock ! 

At morn my sick heart hunger scarcely stung, 

Nor to the beggar’s language could I Matas my tongue, 


So pass’d another day, and so the third ; 

Then did I try in vain the crowd's resort. 

—In deep despair by frightful wishes stirr’d, 

Near the sea-side I reach’d a ruin’d fort: 

There, pains which nature could no moro support, 
With blindness link’d, did on my vitals fall, 

And I hadgmahy interruptions short 

Of hideous sense; I sank, nor step could crawl, 
And thence was carriod to a neighbouring hospital. 


Recovery came with food ; but still, my brain 

Was weak, nor of the past had memory. 

I heard my neighbours, in their beds, complain 

Of many things which never troubled me : 

Of feot still bustling round with busy glee ; 

Of looks where common kindness had no part ; 

Of service done wth careless cruelty, 

Fretting the fever round the languid heart ; 

And groans, which, as they said, might make a dead man start, 


Theso things just served to stir the torpid sense, 

Nor pain nor pity in my bosom raised. 

My memory and my strength return’d ; and thence 
Dismiss’d, again on open day I gazed 

At houses, men, and common light, arnazed, 

Tho lane$T sought, and as the sun retired, 

Came, where beneath the troes a fagot olazed ; 

The travellers saw me weep, my fate inquired, 

And gave me food, and rest, more welcome, more desired, / 


My heart is touch’d to think that men like these, 
Wild hougeless wandcrers, were my first relict: 
How kindly did tycy paint their vagrant euse | 
And their gong holiday that fear’d not grief: 

Fog all belong’d to all, and each was chief. 

No plough their sinews strain’d ; on grating road 
No wain tfey drove; and yet the yellow sheat 
In every vale for their delight was stow’d ; 

In every field, with milk their dairy overtlow’d. 


£0 
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They with their pannier’d asses semblance made 
Of potters wandering on from door to door : 

But life of happier sort to me portray’d, 

And other joys my fancy to allure ; 

The bagpipe dinning on the midnight moon 

In barn uplighted, and companions boon 

Well met from far, with revelry secure, 

Among the forest glades, when jocund June 

Roll’d fast along the sky bis warm and genial moon. 


But ill they suited me; those journeys dark 

O’er moor and mountain, midnight theft to hatch! 

To charm the surly house-dog’s faithful bark, 

Or hang on tip-toe at the lifted latch ; 

The gloomy lantern, and the dim blue match, 

The black disguise, the warning whistle shrill, 

And ear still busy on its nightly watch, 

Were not for me, brought up in nothing ill : 

Besides, on griefs so fresh my thoughts were brooding still, 


What could I do, unaided and unblest ? 
My father ! gone was every friend of thine: 
And kindred of dead husband are at best 
Small help ; and, after marriage such as mine, 
With little kindness would to me incline. 
Iii was I then for toil or service fit : 
With tears whoso course no effort could confine, 
By the road-side forgetful would I sit 
hole hours, my idle arms in moping sorrew knit. 


I led a wandering life among the fields ; 
Contentedly, yet sometimes self-accused, 

{f lived upon what casual bounty yields, 

Now coldly given, now utterly refused. 

The ground I for my bed have often use”: 

But, what afflicts my peace with keenest ruth 

Is, that I have my inner self abused, 

Foregone the home delight of constant truth, 

And clear and open soul, so prized in fearless youth, 


Three years thus wandering, often have I view’d, 
In tears, the sun towards that country tend 
Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude : 
And now acruss this moor my steps 1 bend— 
Qh ! tell me whither———for no earthly friend 
Have I.——She ceased, and mening turn’d away, 


7 





As if because her tale was at an en 
She wept; because she had no more to say 
Of that perpetual weizht which on her spirit lay. 
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Poems founded on the Alfections. 


THE BROTHERS. 


‘< THESE tourists, heaven preservo us! needs must live 
£ profitable life: some glance along, 

Rapid and gay, as if the carth were air, 

And they were butterflies to wheel about 

Long as the summer lasted : some, as wise, 
Upon the forehead of a jutting crag 

Sit LeiStee with book and pencil on their knee, 
And look and scribble, scribbJe on and look, 
Until a man might travel twelve stout miles, 

Or reap an acre of his neighbour's corn. 

But, for that moping son of idlencss— 

Why can he tarry yonder ?—In our churchyard 
Is neither epitah nor monument, 

Tombstone nor name—only the turf we tread 
And afew natural graves.” ‘'o Jane, his wifo, 
Thus spake the homely priost of Ennerdale. 

It was a July evening ; and he sate 

Upon the long stone seat beneath the eaves 

Of his old cottage,—as it chanced, that day, 
Employ’d in winter’s work. Upon the stone 

His wife sat near him, teasing matted wool, 
While, from the twin cards, tooth’d with glittering wire, 
He fed the spindle of his youngest child, 

Who turn’d hg large round wheel in the open air 
With back and forward steps. ‘Towards the field 
In which the parish chapel stood alone, 

Girt round with a bare ring of mossy wall, 
While half an hour went by, the Priest had sont 
Many a long look of wonder ; and at last, 

Risen from his seat, beside the snow-white ridge 
Of carded wool which the old man had piled, 

He lajg his implements with gentle care, 

Each in the other lock’d ; and, down the path 
Which from his cottage to the churchyard led, 
He took his way, impatient to accost 

The strangers, whom he saw still lingering there, 


"T'was one well known to him in former days, 
A shapherd-lad ;—who ere his sixteenth year, 
Had left that @alling, tempted to intrust 
His exPectations to the fickle winds 
*And perilous waters,—with the mariners 
A fellow-mariner,—and so had fared 
® This poem was intended to conclude a series of pastorals, the scene of which waa laid 


smuong the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland. I mentica this to apologise for 
the abruptness with which the poem begins. 
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Through twenty seasons ; but he had been rear’d 
Among the mountains, and he in his heart 
Was half a shepherd on the stormy seas., 
Oft in the piping sbrouds had Leonard heard 
The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 
Of caves and trees :—and when the regular wind 
Between the tropics fill’d the steacy sail, 
And blew with tho same breath through days and weeka, 
Lengthening invisibly its weary line € 
Along the cloudless main, he in those hours 
Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
Over the vessel’s side, and gaze and gaze ; es 
And, while the broad green wave ond skiing foam 
Flash'd round him images and hues that wrought 
In union with the employment of his heart, 
He, thus by feverish passion overcome, 
Even with the organs of his bodily eye, 
Below him in the bosom of the deep, 
Saw mountains,—saw the forms of sheep that grazed 
On verdant hills—with dwellings among trees, 
And shepherds clad in the same country grey 
Which he himself had worn.* 

And now at last, 
From perils manifold, with some small wealth, 
Fhe te by traffic in the Indian isles, 
T’o his parental home he is return’d, 
With a determined purpose to resume 
The life which he lived there ; both for the sake 
Of many darling pleasures, and the lovo 
Which to an only brother he has borne 
In all his hardships, since that -happy timo 
When, whether it blew foul or fair, they two 
Were brother shopherds on their nativegiills. 
—Thoy were the last of all their race: and now, 
When Leonard had approach’d his home, his heart 
Fail’d in him ; and, not venturing to inquire 
Tidings of one whom he so dearly loved, 
Towards the churchyard he had turn’d asidc,~ 
That as he knew in what particular spot 
His family were laid, he thence might learn 
If still his brother lived, or to the file 
Another grave was added. He had found 
Another grave,—near which a full half-hour 
He had remain’d: but, as he gazed, there gi ow 
Such a confusion in his memory, " 
That ho begun to doubt ; and he had hopes 
Tnat he had seen this heap of turf before,— 
That it was not another grave ; but on 
He had forgotten. He had lost his path, 
As up the vale, that afternoon, he walk’d 
Through fields which onco had been well known to him: 
And eh! what joy, the recollection now : 


® This description of the Calenture is sketched from an imperfect recollection of « 
edmirable one in prose, by Mr. Gilberi, author of “ The Hnrricane,” 
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pea Re egeaele pe obo: ripe lta, ; 
And looking round, imagined that he saw 
Strange alteration wrought on every side 
Among the woods and fields, and that the rocka, 
And the eternal hills themselves were changed. 


By this the Priest, who down the field had come 
Unseen by Leonard, at the churchynrd gato 
Stopp’d short, w-and thence, at leisure, limb by liwh, 
Pegused him with a gay complacency. 

Ay, thought the Vicar, smiliny to himsolf, 

"Tis one of those who needs must. leave the path 
Of the world’s business to go wild alene: 

His arms have a perpetual holiday ; 

The happy man will creep about the fields, 
Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheeks, or solitary smiles 

Into his face, until the setting sun 

Write fool upon his forehead. Planted thus 
Beneath a shed that over-arch’d the gate 

Of this rude churchyard, til] the stars appear’d. 
The good man might have communed within himself, 
But that the Stranger, who had left the grave, 
Approach’d ; he recognized the Priest at ouce, 
And, after greetings interchanged, and given 
By Leonard to the Vicar, as to one 

Unknown to him, this dialogue cnsued. 


LEONARD. 
You live, sir, in these dales, a quict life: 
Your years make up one peaceful family ; 
And who would grieve and fret, if weleome come 
And welcome gone, they are so like each otiver, 
They cannot bé renember’d ? Scarce a funeral 
Comes to this churchyard once in eighteen months ; 
And yet some changes must take place among you: 
And you who dwell here, even among these rucks 
Can trace tho finger of mortality, 
And see, that with our threescore years and ten, 
We are not all that perish. I remember, 
For meay years azo L pass’d this road, 
There was a footway all along the fields 
By the brook-sido—’tis ¢one—and that dark clvfe ! 
To me it does not seem to wear the face / 
Which then ié had. 





PRIEST. 
Nay, sir, for aught I k:.o7, 
That chasm is such the same— 
LEONARD. 
But, surely, yondcr— 
PRIEST. 


Ay, there, indeed, your memory is a friend 
That does not play you failse.—On that tall pike 
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{rt is the loneliest place of all these hills) 

ere were two springs which bubbled side by side, 
As if they had been made that they might be 
Companions for each other : ten years back, 

Close to those brother fountains, the huge crag 
Was rent with lightning,—one is dead and gone, 
The other, left behind, is flowing stil).*- —- 

For accidents and changes such as these, 

We want not store of them !—a waterspout 

Will bring down half a mountain ; what a feast 
For folks that wander up and down like you 

To see an acre’s breadth of that wide cliff 

One roaring cataract :—a sharp May storm, 

‘Will come with loads of January snow, 

And in one night send twenty score of sheep 

To feed the ravens ; or a shepherd dies 

By some untoward death among the recks : 

The ice breaks up and sweeps away a bridge— 

A wood is fell’d :—and then for our own homes ! 

A child is born or christen’d, a field plough’d, 
A daughter sent to service, a web spun, 

The old house clock is deck’d with a new face ; 
And hence, so far from wanting facts or dates 
‘'o chronicle the time, we all have here 

A pair of diarics,—one serving, sir, 

For the whole dale, and one fur each fireside— 
Yours was a stranger’s judgment: for historians, 
Commend me to those valleys ! 


LEONARD. 
Yet your churchyard 

Seems, if such freedom may be used with you, 
To say that you are heedless of the past ® 
An orphan could not find his mother’s grave: 
Here’s neither head nor foot stone, plate of brass, 
Jross-bones or skull,—type of our earthly state 
Or emblem of our hopes: the dead man’s hoine 
1s but a fellow to that pasture field. 


PRIEST. 


Why, there, sir, is a thought that’s new to me !°* 
The stone-cuttors, ’tis true, might beg their bread 
If every English churchyard were like ours ; 

Yet your conclusion wanders from the truth ; 

We have no need of names and epitaphs ; 

We talk about the dead by our firesides. 


iY 


And then, for our immortal part ; we want ® 

No symbols, sir, to tell us that plain tale: 

Vhe thought of death sits easy on the man e 

Who has been born and dies among the mountains, 
LEONARD. . 


e 
Your dalesmen, then, do in each other’s thoughts 


® This actually took place upon Kidstow Pike at the baad of Hawes Wates, 
e e 
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Fossess a kind of second life: no doubt 
You, sir, could help me to tha hiatory 
Of half these graves ? 


PRIES,. 


For eight-score winters past, 

With what I’ve witness’d, and with what I’ve hear?, 
Perhaps I might ; and, on a winter’s evening, 
If you were ated at my chimney’s nook, 
EN turning o’er these hillocks one by one, 

e two could travel, sir, through a strange round ; 
Yet all in the broad highway of the world. 
Now there's a grave—your foot is half upon it,— 
It looks just like the rest ; and yet that man 
Died broken-hearted. 


LEONARD. 


*Tis a common case. 
We'll take another : who is he that lies 
Boneath yon ridge, the last of those three gravos ? 
It touches on that piece of native rock 
Left in the churchyard wall. 


PRIEST. 


That’s Walter Ewbark. 

He had as white a head and tresh a check 
As ever were produced by youth and age 
Engendering in the blood of hale fourscore. 
Through five long generations had the heart 
Of Walter’s forefathers o’erflow'd the bounds 
Of their inheritance, that sinyle cottauge— 
‘You see it ygnder; and thusc few green fields. 
They toil’d and wrought, and still from sire to son, 
Each struggled, and each yielded as before 
A little—yet a little—and old Walter, 
They left to him the family heart and land 
With other burthens than the crop it bore. 
Year after year the old man stiil kept up 
A cheerful mind,—and buffeted with bond, 
Intexest, and mortgayes ; at last he sank, 
And went into his grave before his time. 
Poor Walter ! whether it was care that spurr’d him, 
Goa only knows, but to the very last 
He bad thefightest foot in Ennerdale: 
His pace was never that of an old man : 
I almost see him tripping down the path 
Witi his twograndsons after him :—but you, 
Unles@our landlord be your host to-night, 

e Have far to travel,—and on these rough paths 
Even ip the longest day of midsummer— 


LEONARD. 
But those two orphans 
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. PRIEST. | 

Orphans !—Such they we 
Yet not while Walter lived :—for, though their parente 
Lay buried side by side as now they lie, ; 
The old man was a father to the boys, 
Two fathers in one father: and if tears, 
Shed when he talk’d of them where they were not, 
And hauntings from the infirmity of loye, 
Are aught of what makes up a mother’s heart, : 
This old man, in the day of his old age, 
Was half a mother to them.—If you weep, sir, 
To hear a atranger talking about strangers, 
Heaven bless you when your are among your Ixindred { 
Ay— You may turn that way—it is a grave 

hich will bear looking at. 


LEONARD. 


These boys—I hope 
They loved this good old man ?— 


PRIEST. 
They did—and truly: 

But that was what we almost overlook’d, ; 
They were such darlings of each other. For 
Though from their cradles they had lived with Walter, 
The only kinsman near them, and though he 
inclined to them by reason of his age, 
With a more fond, familiar tenderness, 
They, notwithstanding, had much love to spare, 
And it all went into each other’s hearts. . 
Leonard, the elder by just eighteen months, 
Was two years taller: twas u joy to see, 
T’o hear, to meet them !—From their h~use the school 
Was distant three short miles—and in the time 
Of storm and thaw, when every watercourse 
And unbridged stream, such as you may have noticed 
Crossing our roads at every hundred steps, 
Was swoln into a noisy rivulet, 
Would Leonard then, when elder boys perhaps 
Remain’d at home, go stagrering through the fords, 
Bearing his brother on his back. I’ve seen hi&, 
On windy days, in one of those stray brooks, 
Ay, more than once I’ve seen him mid-leg deep, 
Their two books lying both on a dry stone 
Upon the hither side: and once I said, 
As I remember, looking round these rocks 
And hills on which all of us were born, 
That God who made the great book of the world 


Would bless such piety— 
LEONARD, 
“ It may be then— 
PRIEST. 


Never did worthier lads brook English bread ; 
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The finest Sunday that the autumn gaw, 
With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts, 
Covld never keep these boys away from church, ? 
Or tempt them to an hour of Sabbath breach. 

Leonard and James! I warrant, every corner 
Among these rocks, and every hollow place 

Where foot could come, to one or both of them 

Was known as well as to the flowers that grow there, 
Like roebuck® they went bounding o’er the hills : 
- Phey play’d like two young ravens on the crags: 
Then they could write, ay and speak too, as well 

As many of their betters—and for Leonard { 

The very si he before he went away, 

In my own house I put into his hand 

A Bible, and I'd wager twenty pounds, 

‘That, if he is alive, he has it yet. 

LEONARD. 
It seems, these brothers have not lived to be 
A comfort to each other.— 
PRIEST. 
That they might 

Live t8 such end, is what both old and young, 

In this our valley, all of us have wish’d, 

And what, for my part, I have often pray'd : 

But Leonard— 


* 


LEONARD. 
Then James still is left ameng you ? 
PRIEST. 


"Tis of the elder brother I am speaking : 
They had an uncle ;—he was at that time 
A thriving m&p, and traffick’d on the soas: 
And, but for that same uncle, to this hour 
Leonard had never handled rope or shroud. 
For the boy loved the life which we lead here ; 
And, though of unripe years, a stripling only, 
His soul was knit to this his native soil. 
But, as I said, old Walter was too weak 
To strive with such a torrent ; when he died, 
Tho estate and house were sold ; and all their sheep, 
A pretty flock, and which, for aught I know, 
Hatl clothed the Ewbanks for a thousand yoars :— 
Well—all wes gone, and they wore destitute ; 
And Leonard, chiefiy for his brother's sake, ’ 
Resolved to try his fortune on the seas. 
*Tis wow twelve years since we had tidings from him. 
if a? ew Me among us who had hear 
phat nard Ewbank was come home again, 
From the Great Gavel,* down by Leeza's banks, 


a 
© The Great Gaf¥l, 20 called, I imagine, from its resemblance to the pre end of a 
house, is ane of the of the Qumberiand mountains. It stands af’the head of the 
several vales of Enn » Wastdale, and Borrowdale. The Leexa is a river which flows 
inte the Lake of Ennerdale : on from the lake, it changes its name, and is calted 
the End, Eyne, or Enna. Jt falls into nea a little below Egremon!. 
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And down the Enna, far as Egremont, 

The day would be a very festival ; 

And those two bells of ours, which there you sce— 
Hanging in the open air—but, O good sir ! 

This is sad talk—they’ll never sound for him— 
Living or dead.— When last we heard of him, 

He was in slavery among the Moors 

Upon the Barbary coast.—’ Twas not a little 

That would bring down his spirit ; and*’no doubt, 
Before it, ended in his death, the youth . 
Was sadly cross’d—Poor Leonard ! when we parted, 
He took me by the hand and said to me, 

If ever the day came when he was rich, 

He would return, and on his father’s land 

He would grow old among us. 


LEONARD. 


If that day 
Should come, ’twould needs be a glad day for him ; 
He would himself, no doubt, be happy then 
As any that should meet him— 


PRIEST. 
Happy! Sir— 
LEONARD. 


You said his kindred all were in their graves, 
And that he had one brother— 


PRIEST, 


That is but 
A fellow tale of sorrow. From his youth 
James, oe not sickly, yet was delicate ; 
And Leonard being always by his side, ~ 
Had done so many offices about him, 
That, though he was not of a timid nature, 
Yet still the spirit of a mountain boy 
In him was somewhat check’d ; and when his brother 
Was gone to sea, and he was left alone, 
The little colour that he had was soon 
Stolen from his check ; he droap’d, and pined, and p. 


LEONARD. 
But these are all the graves of full-grown men ! 


PRIEST, 


Ay, sir, that pass’d away: we took him to us; 

He was the child of all the dale—he lived ; 

Three months with one, and six month« with another: 
And wanted neither food, or clothes, nor love . 

And many, many happy days were his. 

But, whether blithe or sad, ’tis my belief 

His absent brother still was at his heart. 

And, when he lived beneath our roof, we found 

(A practice till this time unknown to him) 
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That often, :ising from his bed at night, 

He in his sleep would walk about, and sleeping 

He sought his brother Leonard.—You are moved ? 
Forgive me, sir: before I spoke to you, 

I judged you most unkindly. ‘ 


LEONARD. 


But this youth, 
How did he @e at last ? 


¢ PRIEST. 


One sweet May morning 
att will be twelve years since when spring returns) 

e had gone forth among the new-dropp'd lambs, 
With two or three companions, whom it chanced 
Some further business summon’d to a house 
Which stands at the dale-head. James, tired perhaps, 
Or from some other cause, remain’d behind, 

You see yon precipice ; it almost looks 

Like some vast building made of many crags ; 
And in the midst is one particular rock 

That rises like a column from the vale, 

Whenge by our shepherds it is call'd THE PILLAR, 
James pointed to its summit, over which 

They all had purposed to return together, 

And told them that he there would wait for them ; 
They parted, and his comrades pass’d that way 
Some two hours after, but they did not find him 
Upon the summit—at the appointed place. 

Of this they took no heed : but one of them, 

ep ad chance, at night, into the house 

Which at that time was James’s home, thore learn’d 
That nobody,had seen him all that day : 

The morning came, and still he was unheard of: 
The neighbours were alarm’d, and to the brvuok 
Some went, and some towards the lake: ere noon 
They found him at the foot of that same rock-— 
Dead, and with mangled limbs. The third day after, 
I buried him, poor youth, and there he lies ! 


LEONARD. 


e 
And that then zs his grave? Before his death 
You said that he saw many happy years ? 


e PRIEST. 
Ay, that he did— 
‘ LEONARD. 
e And all went well with him fo< 
e us PRIEST. 
If he had one, the youth had twenty homes. 
LEONARD. es 


And you believe, then, that his mind was easy l-- 
& 
e e 
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PRIEsr. 


Yes, long before he died he found that time 

Is a true friend to sorrow ; and unless 

His thoughts were turn’d on Leonard’s luckless furtune, 
He'talk’d about him with a cheerful love. 


LEONARD. 
He could not come to an unhallow’d end ! 
PRIEST. : 


Nay, God forbid !—You recollect I mention’d 
A habit which disquictude and grief 
Had brought upon him ; and we all conjectured 
That, as the day was warm, he had Jain down 
Upon the grass,—and, waiting for his comrades, 
Ho there had fallen asleep ; that in his sleep 
He to the margin of the precipice 
Had walk’d, and from the summit had fallen headlong ; 
And so no doubt he perish’d: at the time, 
We guess, that in his hands he must have had 
His shepherd's staff ; for midway in the cliff 
It had been caught ; and thero for many ycars 
It hung—and moulder’d there. 
The Priest here ended— 
The stranger would havo thank’d him, but he felt 
A gushing from his heart, that took away 
The power of speech. Both left the spot in silence ; 
And nard, when they reach’d the churchyard gate, 
As the Priest lifted up the latch, turn’d round,— 
And, looking at the grave, he said, ‘‘ My Brother.” 
The Vicar did not hear the words: and now, 
Pointing towards tbe cottage, he entreated 
That Leonard would partake his homely fare : 
The other thank’d him with a fervent voice ; 
But added, that, the evening being calm, 
He would pursue his journey. So they parted. 
It was not long ere Leonard reach’d a grove 
That overhung the road: he there stopp’d short, 
And, sitting down bencath the trees, review’d 
All that the Priest had said : his early years 
Were with him in his heart: his cherish’d hopers 
And thoughts which had been his an hour betore, 
All press’d on him with such a weight, that now 
This vale, where he had been so happy, seem’d 
A pee in which be could not bear to live: 
So he relinquish’d all his purposes. 
- He travell’d on to Egremont: and thence, 
"hat night, he wrote a letter to the Priest, : 
Rentinding him of what had pass’d betwten them; 
And ing, with a hope to be forgiven, : 
That it was from the weakness of his heart 
He had not dared to tell him who he was. 


This done, he went on shipboard, and is now 
A seaman, a grey-headed mariner. 
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THE SPARROW’S NEST. 


BEHOLD, within the leafy shade, 
Those bright blue eggs together laid ! 
On me the chance-discover’d sight 
Gleam’d l@e a vision of delight.— 
I started—seeming to espy- 
The home and shelter’d bed, — 
The sparrow’s dwelling, which, hard vy 
My father’s house, in wet or dry, 
My sister Emmeline and [ 

Together visited. 


She look’d at it as if she fear’d it ; 

Still wishing, dreading to be near it ; 

Such heart was in her, being then 

A. little prattler among men. 

The blessing of my later years 

Was with me when a boy: 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears ; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 


I’ve wetch’d you now a full half-hour 
Self-potsed upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little butterfly, indeed, 

I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless !—not frozen seas 
More motionless ; and then 

What joy awaits you, when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trecs, 
(snd calls you forth again ! 


This plot of orchard ground is ours ; 
My trees they are, my sister’s flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are wenry j 
Here fodge as in a sanctuary ! 
Come often to us, fear no wrong ; 
edit near us on the bough ! 
We'll talk of sunshine and of song: 
and summer days when we were young 3 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 
ds twenty days are now. 
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A FAREWELL.* 


FAREWELL, thou little nook of mountain ground, 
Thou rocky corner in the lowest stair 

Of that magnificent temple which doth bound 

One side of our whole vale with grandeur rare ; 
Sweet garden-orchard, eminently fair, 

The loveliest spot that man hath ever found. 
Farewell !—we leave thee to Heav’n’s peaceful care, 
Thee, and the cottage which thou dost surround. 


Our boat is safely anchor’d by the shore, 

And safely she will ride when we are gone ; 

The flowcring shrubs that decorate our door 
‘Will prosper, though untended and alone : 
Fields, goods, and far-off chattels we have none ; 
These narrow bounds contain our private store 
Of things earth makes and sun doth shine upon, 
Here are they in on~ sight—we have no more. 


Sunshine and shower be with you, bud and bell ! 
For two months now in vain we shall be sought ; 
We leave you here in solitude to dwell 

With these our latest gifts of tender thought ; 
Thou, like the morning, in thy saffron coat 
Bright gowan, and marsh-muarigold, farewell ! 
Whom from the borders of the lake we brought, 
And placed together near our rocky well. 


We go for one to whom ye will be dear ; 

And she will prize this bower, this Indian shed, 
Our own contrivance, building without peer ! 
—A gentle maid, whose heart is lowly bred, 
Whose pleasures are in wild fields gathered, 
With joyousness, and with a thoughtful cheer, 
She'll come to you,—to you herself will wed, — 
And love the blessed life which we lead here. 


Dear spot ! which we have watch’d with tender heed, 
Bringing thee chosen plants and blossoms blown 
Among the distant mountains, flowor and weed, 
‘Which thou hast taken to thee as thy own, 

Making all kindness register’d and known ; 

Thou for our sakes, though Nature’s child indeed, 
Fair in thyself and beautiful alone, 

Hast taken gifts which thou dost little need. 


And O most constant, epee most fickle place, 

That hast thy wayward moods, as thou dost F:0ow 
To them who Jook not daily in thy face; 

Who, being loved, in love no bounds dost know, 
And eay’st when we forsake thee, ‘‘ Let them go !” 
‘hou easy-hearted thing, with thy wild race 


* Composed in the year 1802. 
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Of weeds and flowers, till we return be slow,— 
And travel with the year at a soft pace, 


Help us to tell her tales of years gone by, 
And this sweet spring the best beloved and best, 
Joy will be flown in its mortality ; 
Something must stay to tell us of the rest. 
Here, throng’d with primroses, the steep rock’s breast 
Glitter’d at egoning like a starry sky ; 
d in this Bush our sparrow built hee nest, 
which I sung one song that will not die. 


O happy garden ! whose seclusion deep 

Hath been so friendly to industrious hours ; 

And to soft slumbers, that did gently steep 

Our spirits, carrying with them dreams of flowers, 
And wild notes warbled among leafy bowers ; 
Two burning months let summer overleap, 

And, coming back with her who will be ours, 

Into thy bosom we again shall creep. 


= STANZAS 
WRITTEN IN MY POCKET COPY OF THOMSON’S ‘‘ CASTLE OF 
INDOLENCE,”’ 


WITHIN our happy Castle there dwelt one 

Whom without blame I may not overlook ; 

For nover sun on living creature shone 

Who more devout enjoyment with us took : 

Here on his hours he hung as on a book ; 

On his own #ime here would he float away, 

As doth a fly upon a summer brook ; 

But go to-morrow—or belike to-day— 

Seek for him,—he is fied ; and whither none can say. 


Thus often would he leave our peaceful home, 

And find elsewhore his business or delight ; 

QOut of our valley’s limits did he roam : 

Full Many a time, upon a stormy night, 

His voice came to us from the neighbouring height : 
Oft did we see him driving full in view, 

At mid-day, when the sun was shining bright ; 
What il] w&s on him, what he had to do, 

A mighty wonder bred among our quiet crew. 


Ah 8 piteous sight it was to see this man 

When he carfie back to us, a wither’d flower, 

Or, Re a sinful creature, pale and wan. 

Down would he sit ; and without strength or power 
Look&t the common grass from hour to hour; 

And oftentimes, how long I fear to say, e 
Where apple-trees in blossom made a bower, 
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Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay ; 
And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 


Great wonder to our genile tribe it was 

Whonever from our valley he withdrew ; 

For happier soul no living creature has 

Than he had, being hero the long day through. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did woo : 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged him wrong : 
But verse was what he had been wedded to ; 

And his own mind did like a tempest strong } 
Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight along, 


With him there often walk’d in friendly guise, 

Or lay upon the moss by brook or tree, 

A noticeable man with arge grey eyes, 

And a pale face that seem’d undoubtedly 

As if 4S blboming face it ought to be ; 

Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear, 

Depress’d by weight of musing phantasy ; 

Profound his forehead was, though not severe ; 

Yet some did think that he had litile business here : 


Sweet heaven forfend ! his was a lawful right ; « 
Noisy he was, and gamesome as a boy ; 

His limbs would toss about him with delight, 

Like branches when strong winds the trees annoy. 
Nor lack’d his calmer hours device or toy ; 
To banish listlessness and irksome care ; 

He would have taught you how you might employ 
Yourself; and many did to him repair,— 

And, certes, not in vain; he had inventions rare. 


Expedients, too, of simplest sort he tried: 

Long blades of grass, pluck’d round him as he lay, 
Made—to his ear attentively etree ee 

A pipe on which the wind would deftly play — 
Glasses he had, that little things display, — 

The beetle with his radiance manifold, 

A mailéd angel on a battle-day ; 

And cups of Howors, and herbage green and gold; , 
And aif the gorgeous sights which fairies do behold. 


He would entice that other man to hear 

Ilis music, and to view his imagery : 

And, sooth, these two did love each other dear, 
As far as love in such a place could be; 

There did they dwell—from earthly labour free, — 
As happ Ae phe as were everseen:  ,, 
Tf but a bi » to keep them company, 

Or butterfly sate down, they were, t ween, 
As pleased as if the same had been a maiden qpeen. 


« 
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€LLEN IRWIN; OR, THE BRAES OF KIRTLE* 


Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
A ae the Braces of Kirtle, 

as lovely as a Grecian maid 
Adorn’d with wreaths of myrtle. 
Young Adam Bruce beside her lay ; 
And there did they beguile the day 
With love and gentle speeches, 
Beneath the budding beeches. 


From many knights and many squirea 
The Bruce had been selected ; 

And Gordon, fairest of them all, 

By Ellen was rejected. 

Sad tidings to that noble youth ! 

For it may be proclaim’d with truth, 
Tf Bruce hath loved sincerely, 

That Gordon loves as dearly. 


But what is Gordon’s beauteous face, 
And what are Gordon’s crosses 

‘To them who sit by Kirtle’s Braes 
Upon the verdant mosses ? 

Alas that ever ho was born! 

The Gordon, couch’d behind a thorn, 
Sces them and their caressing, 
Beholds them blest and blessing. 


Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling,— 
And, starting up, to Bruce’s heart, 

Heo laginch’d a deadly javelin ! 

Fair Ellen saw it when it came, 

And, stepping forth to meet the saine, 
Did with her body cover 

The youth, her chosen lover. 


And, falling into Bruce’s arms, 
Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 
Thus from the heart of her true love 
The mortal spear repelling. 

And Bruce, as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon, sail’d away to Spain ; 
And,fought, with rage incessant, 
Against the Moorish crescent. 


But many days, and many months, 
And rgany years ensuing, 

This wretched knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was wooing : 
And, coming back across the wave 
Without a groan on Ellen’s grave 


® The Kirtle is a river in the southern part of Ecpplagd, on whow banks the events {1 
relate) took place. 
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A¥is body he extended, 
And there his sorrow ended. 


Now ye, who willingly have heard 
The fale I have been velling, 

May in Kirkonnel churchyard vicw 
The grave of lovely Ellen : 

By en’s side the Bruce is laid ; 
And, for the stone upon his hasd- 
May no rude hand deface it, 

4nd its forlorn Hic JacetT ! 


STRANGE fits of passion I have known 
And I will dare to tell, 

But in the lover’s ear alone, 

What once to me befell. 


When she I loved was strong and gay, 
And like a rose in June, 

I to her cottage bent my way, 
Beneath the evening: moon. 


Upon the moon I fix’d my eye, 

All over the wide lea: 

My horse trudged on—and we drow nigh 
‘Those paths so dear to me. 


And now we reach'd the orchard plot ; 
And, as we climb’d the hill, 

‘Towards the roof of Lucy’s cot 

The moon descended stiil. 


In one of those swect dreams I slejat, 
Kind Nature’s genticst boon ! 

And, all the while, my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 


My horse moved on ; hoof after hoof 
© raiscd and never stopp’d : 
When down behind the cottage roof, 
At once the bright moon dropp’d. u 


What fond and wayward thoughts will shag 
Into a lover’s head !— 

“*O mercy!’ to myself I cried, 

** If Lucy should be dead !’’ 


SHE dwelt among the untrodden Ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise, 

a And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye} 


© 
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Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me ! 


TRAVELL'’D among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 

Nor, England! did I know till thez 
What love I bore to thee. 


“ris past, that melancholy dream ! 
Nor will I quit thy shore 

A second time ; for still 1 seem 
To love thee more and more. 


Among thy mountains did I feel 
The joy of my desire ; 

And she I cherish’d turn’d her wheel 
Beside an English fire. 


oy Mornings show’d, thy nights conceal’d 
he bowers where Lucy play’d ; 
And thine is too the last green field 

That Lucy’s eyes survey’d. 


LOUISA. 


I met Louisa in the shade; 

And, having seen chat lovely maid, 
Why should 1 fear to say 

That sl® is ruddy, fleet, and strong ; 
And down the rocks can leap alony, 
Like rivulets in May ? 


And she hath smiles to earth unknown ; 
Smiles, that with motion of their own 
Do spread, and sink, and rise ; 

That come and go with endless play, 
fend ever, as they pass away, 

Are hidden in her eyes. 


She loves her fire, her cottage home ; 
Yet o’gr the moorland will she roam 

In weather rough and bleak ; 

And, when against the wind she strains, 
fh! might I kiss the mountain rains 
That sp@rkle on her check. 


fake all that’s mine “beneath the moon," 
If I with her but half a noon 

ay sit beneath the walls e 
Of some old cave, or mossy nook, 
When up she winds along the brook, 
To hunt the waterfalls. 
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*l'rs said, that some have died for love: 

And here and there a churchyard grave is found 
In the cold North’s unhallow’d ground,— 
Because the wretched man himself had slain, 
His love was such a grievous pain. 

And there is one whom I five years hage known ; 
He dwells alone } 
Upon Helvellyn’s side : 

He loved the pretty Barbara died, 

And thus he makes his moan : 

Three years had Barbara in her grave been laid, 
When thus his moan he made: 


‘€Oh, move, thou cottage, from behind that oak ! 
Or Jet the aged tree uprooted lie, 

That in some other way yon smoke 

May mount into the sky ! 

‘The clouds pass on ; they from the heavens depart : 
I look—the sky is ompty space ; 

I know not what I trace ; 

But, when I cease to look, my hand is on my heart. 





‘©O, what a weight is in these shades! Ye leaves, 
When will that dying murmur be suppress’d ? 
Your sound my heart of peace bereaves, 

It robs my heart of rest. 

Thou thrush, that singest loud—and loud and free, 
Into yon row of willows flit, 

Upon that alder sit ; . 

Or sing another song, or chvose anothg tree. 


“‘ Roll back, sweet ril!! back to thy mountain bounda, 
And there for ever be thy waters chain’d ! 

For thou dost haunt the air with sounds 

That cannot bo sustain’d ; 

If still beneath that pine-tree’s ragged bough 

Headlong yon waterfall must come, 

Ob let it then be dumb !— © ‘ 
Be anything, sweet rill, but that which thou art nov. 


‘Thou eglantine, whose arch so proudly towers 
(ven like a rainbow spanning half the Vale), 
‘hou one fair shrub—oh, shed thy flowers, 
And stir not in the gale ! 

For thus to see thee nodding in the aiy,— 

To see thy arch thus stretch and bend, © 
Thus rise and thus descend,— ® 
Disturbs me, till the sight is more than I can,bex:.” 


e 


The man who makes this feverish complaint 
‘Is one of giant stature, who could dance 


Equipp’d from head to toot in iron mail. : 
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Ab gentle love! if ever thought was thine 
To store up kindred hours for me, thy face 
Turn from me, gentle love! nor let me walk 
Within the sound of Emma’s voice, or know 
Such happiness as I have known to-day. 


VHE COMPLAIN@ OF a FORSAKEN INDIAN WOMAN. 


When aN ern Indian, from sickness, is unable to continue his journey with his com. 
panions, he is left behind, covered over with deer-skins, and is supplied with water, 
food, and fuel, if the situation of the place will atford it. He is infurmed of the track 
which his companions intend to pursue, and if he is unable to follow or overtake them, 
he perishes alone in the desert ; unless he should have the good fortune to fall in with 
some other tribes of Indians. The females are eyually, or still more, exposed to the same 
fate. See that very interesting work, Hrarne’s Journey from Hudson'e Bay to tho 
Northern Ocean. In the high Northern latitudes, as the same writer informa us, when 
the Northern Lights vary their position in the air, they make a rustling and a crackling 
noise. This circumstance is alluded to in the first stanzas of the following Poem.) 


BEFORE I see another day, 

Oh let my body die away ! 

In sleep [ heard the Northern gleams ; 
The stars were mingled with my dreams ; 
In sleep did I behold the skies, 

I sfw the crackling flashes drive ; 

And yet they are upon my eyes, 

And yet I am alive. 

Before I sce another day, 

Oh let my body die away ! 


My fire is dead: it knew no pain ; 

Yet is it dead, and I remain. 

All stiff with ice the ashes liv ; 

And they are dead, and I will die. 

Whon I well, I wish’d to live, 

For clothes, for warmth, for food, and fire ; 
But they to me no joy can give, 

No pleasure now, and no desire. 

Then here contented will 1 lie! 

Alone I cannot fear to dic. 


Alas! ye might have drage’d me on 
Andther day, a single one! 

Too soon I yielded to despair ; 

Why did ye listen to my prayer ? 

When ye, were gone my limbs were stronger 5 
And oh how prievously I rue, 

That, afterwards, a little longer, 

My friends, 1 did not follow you! 

For strongeand without pain I lay, 
My¢riends, when ye were gone away. 


My ghild ! they gave thee to another, 
A woman who was not thy mother. é 
When from my arms my babe they took, 
On me how strangely did he look | 
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Throuch his whole hody something ran 3 
A most strange working did I see ; 

—As if he strove to be a man, 

That he might pull the sledge for me. 

And then he stretch’d his arms, how wild ! 
Oh mercy ! like a helpless child. 


My little joy! my little pride! 

In two days more I must have di 

Then do not weep and grieve for me ; 

I feel I must have died with thee. 

Oh wind, that o’er my head art Bye 
The way my friends their course did bend, 
I should not feel the pain of dying, 

Could I with thee a message send ! 

Too soon, my friends, ye went away ; 

For I had many things to say. 


Dll follow you across the snow ; 

Ye travel heavily and slow ; 

In spite of all my weary pain, 

Pll look upon your tents again. 
—My fire is dead, and snowy white 
The water which beside it stood ; 
The wolf has come to me to-night, 
And he has stolen away my food. 
For ever left alone am I, 

Then wherefore shall I fear to die ¥ 


THE LAST OF THE FLOCK. 


In distant countries have I been, 

And yet I have not often seen ' 

A healthy man, a man full grown, 
‘Weep in the public roads alone. 

But such a one, on English ground, 

And in the broad highway, I met ; 

Along the broad highway he came, 

His checks with tears were wet ; 

Sturdy he seem’d, though ho was sad $ 
And in his arms a lamb he had. 


He saw me, and he turn’d aside, 

As if he wish’d himsclf to hide: 

Then with his coat he made essay e 

To wipe those briny tears away. 

I follow’d him, and said, ‘‘ My friend, 
What ails you—wherefore weep you sof" 
—‘* Shame on me, sir! this lusty lamb, 
He makes my tears to tlow. ‘ 
To-day I fetch’d him trom the rock ; 
_He is the last of all my flock. 


‘When I was young, a single man, 
And after youthful follies ran. 
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Though little given to care and thought, 
Yet, so it was, a ewe I bought ; 
And other sheep from her I raised, 
As healthy sheep as you might see; 
And then I married, and was rich 
As I could wish to be ; 

Of sheep I number’d a full score, 
And every_year increased my store. 


‘<Year after year my stock it grew ; 
And from this one, this single owe, 

Full fifty comely sheep I ruised, 

As sweet a flock as ever zed ! 

Upon the mountain did they feed, 

They throve, and we at home did thriva 
—This lusty lamb, of all my store, 

Is all that is alive ; 

And now I care not if we dio, 

And perish all of poverty. 


«¢ Six children, sir! had I to feed ; 
Hard labour in a time of need ! 

My pride was tamed, and in our griof 

I ofthe parish ask’d relief. 

They said I was a wealthy man ; 

My sheep upon the mountain ted, 

And it was fit that thence I took 
Whereof to buy us bread. 

‘Do this : how can we give to you,’ 
They cried, ‘ what to the poor is duc?’ 


‘IT sold a sheep, as they had said, 

And bought my little children bread, 
And theygvere healthy with their tood ; 
For me,—it never did me good. 

A woeful time it was for me, 

To see the end of all my gains, 

The pretty flock which I had rear'd 
‘With all my care and pains, 

T'o see it melt like snow away ! 

For me it was a wooful day. 


‘* Another still ! and still another ! 

A little lamb, and then its mother 

It was‘a vein that never stopp’d— 

Like blogd-drops from my heart thcy dropp’d. 
Till thirty wero not left alive, 

They dwindled, dwindled, one by one, 

Aagd I may say, that many a time 

I wish’d tiféy all were gone : 

Th& dwindled one by one away ; 

For me it was a woeful day. 


«¢ ™% wicked deeds I was inclined, . 
And wicked fancies cross’d my mind 3 

And every man I chanced to see, 

I thought he knew some ill of me. 
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No peace, no comfort could I fina, 
No ease, within doors or without ; 
And crazily, and wearily, 

I went my work about. 

Oft-times I thought to run away; 

For me it was a woeful day. 


*‘Sir ; "twas a precious flock to me, 

As dear as my own children be; 4 

For daily, with my growing store, 

I loved my children more and mcre. 

Alas! it was an evil time ; 

Ghai aa me in my acre abating 
ray’d, yet eve ay I thought 

I loved ded children less ; 

And every week and every day, 

My flock it seem’d to melt away. 


‘‘' They dwindled, sir, sad sight to se: 3 
From ten to five, from five to three, 

A lamb, a wether, and a ewe — 

And them, at last, from three to twa; 
And, of my fifty, yesterday 

I had but only one ; 

And here aét lies upon my arm, 

Alas! and I have none ;— 

To-day I fetch’d it from the rock ; 

It is the last of all my flock.”’ 


A COMPLAINT. 


THERE is a change—and I am poor ; 
‘Your love hath been, nor long ago, 
A. fountain at my fond heart’s door, 
Whose only business was to flow ; 
And flow it did ; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need. 


What bappy moments did I count ! 
Bless’d was I then, all bliss above ! 
Now, for this consecrated fount 

Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 
What have I—shall I dare to tell? - 
A comfortless and hidden WELL. 


A well of love—it may be deep ; 

I trust it is,—and never dry ; n 
What matter? if the waters slecp 

In silence and obscurity. 

—Such change, aud at the very dover 
Of my fond heart, hath made mo: 
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RUTH. 


WHEN Ruth was left half-desolate, 
Her father took another mate ; 
And Ruth, not seven years old, 

A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wand’ring over dale and hill, 
In thougf&itless freedom bold. 


And she had made a pipe of straw, 
And from that oaten pipe could draw 
All sounds of winds and floods ; 

Had built a bower upon the green, 
As if she from her birth had been 

An infant of the woods. 


Beneath her father’s roof, alone 

She seem’d to live ; hor thoughts her own ; 
Herself her own delight : 

Pleased with herself, nor sad, nor gay, 

She pass’d her time; and in this way 
Grew up to woman’s height. 


TRere came a youth from Georgia's shore,~ 
“A military casque he wore 

With splendid feathers dress’d ; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze, 

And made a gallant crest. 


From Indian blood you deem him sprung : 
Ah! no, he spake the English tongue 
And bore a soldier’s name ; 

And, when America was free 

From battle and from jeopardy, 

He ’cross the ocean came. 


With hues of genius on his cheek, 

In finest tones the youth could speak. 
—While he was yet a boy, 

The moon, the giory of the sun, 

Ang streams that murmur as they run, 
Had been his dearest joy. 

He was a lovely youth! I guess 

The panther in the wilderness 

Was notso fair as he; 

And, when he chose to sport and play, 
No ea tory ever was so gay 

U@on the topic sea. 

An@ng the Indians he had fought ; 
And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear ; 

Such tales as, told to any maid 

By such a youth, in the green shade, 
Were perilous to hear. 


b4 


* Magnolia 
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He told of girls, a happy rout ! 

Who quit eir fold ath dance and sho it, 
Their pleasant Indian town, 

To gather strawberries all day long ; 
Returning with a choral song 

When daylight is gone down. 


He spake of plants divine and strange 

‘That every hour their blossoms change, 

Ton thousane lovely hues! 

With budding, fading, faded flowers, ) 
They stand the wonder of the bowers, 

From morn to evening dews. 


He told of the magnolia,* spread 

High as a cloud, high over head ! 

The cypress and her spire, 

—Of flowers} that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 

T'o set the hills on fire. 


The youth of green savannahs spake 
And many an endless, endless lake, 
With all its fairy crowds 

Of islands, that together lie 
As guictly as spots of sky 

Among the evening clouds. 


And then he said, ‘‘ How sweet it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 

A pee in the shade, 

Still wandering with an easy mind 

To build a household fire, and find 

A home in every glade! 

‘“What days and what sweet yerrs! Ab me! 
Our life were life indeed, with thee 

So pass’d in quiet bliss, 

And all the while,” said he, ‘‘to know 
That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an carth as this!” 


And then he sometimes interwovo 
Dear thoughts about a father’s love ; 
‘For there,” said he, ‘‘ are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties, 
That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 


‘‘Sweet Ruth! and could you go with me 
My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear ; 

Or run, my own adopted bride, 

A sylvan huntress at my side, 

And drive the flying deer ! 


ndifiora. 


t The splendid appearance of these scarlet flowers, which are scattered with such pre 
fusion ove the hills in the southern parts of North America, is frequently mentioned by 


his travela, 
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‘* Beloved Ruth !"—No more he said. 
Sweet Ruth alone at midniyzht shed 
A solitary tear ; 

She thought ayain—and did agrea 
With him to sail across the sea, 

And drive the flying deer. 


“And now, as fitting is «nd rieht, 
We in the church onr faith will plight, 
A husigod and a wile.” 

Even so they did > and T may say 
That to sweet Rath that happy day 
Was more than human Iife. 


Through dream and visien did she sink, 
Delighted all the while te think 

That. on those lonesome thaods, 

And green savantihs, she shoud share 
Mis board with lawfal yoy, and bear 
Vis name in the wild woods. 


But, as vou have before been told, 
This stripline, sportive. oav, and bold, 
an with bos chincinge crest 

So beautiful through savace lands 
Vlad roam’d about with vagrant bands 
Of Indaais in the west. 


Vhe wind, the tempest roaring hish, 
The tumult of a tropic sky, 

Bhicht well be deneerous lood 

For him, a vouth to whont was civen 
a : 

So much of earth —so much of heaven, 


And sug> impeiuons blood. 


Whatever in those clines be found 
Perec uaecr ta re tet or Strid 

Did to hus utret prpeare 

A Lindredt impulse, seemed alhed 
To bis own powers, ane justitied 
The workings of Lis heurt. 


e 
Nor less, to feed voluptuons thoucht, 
The benuteou- formas of Nature wrought, 
Faw trees and lovely thowers ; 

The braezes tain cavn lateruor lent 5 
The stias hed feclu srs, which they seut 
Into those worse ous buwers. 


Tet, in h@& worst pursuits, I ween 

TRat sornctines there did intervene 

Pure hopes of hich intent : 

Fee passions link’d to forms so fer 

And stately. needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 


~ 
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But il) he lived, much evil saw 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was known ; 
Deliberately, and undeceived, 
Those wild men’s vices he received, 
And gave them back his uwn. 


His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impair’d, and he became 
The slave of low desires ; G 
A man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires. 


And yet he with no feign'd delight 

Had woo’d the maiden, day and night 
{iad loved her, night and morn: 

What could he less than love a maid 
Whose heart with so much nature play’d ? 
So kind and so forlorn ! 


But now the pleasant dream was gone ; 
No hope, no wish remain’d, not one,— 
Tiny stirr’d him now no more ; re 
New objects did new pleasure rive, 

And once again he wish’d to live 

As lawless as before. 


Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared, 
They for the voynge were prepared, 
And went to the sca-shore ; 

But, when they thither came, the youth 
Deserted bis poor bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. a 


God help thee, Ruth !—Such pains she had 
That she in half a year was mad 

And in a prison housed ; 

And there, exulting in her wrongs, 

Among the music of her sungs, 

She fearfully caroused. 


Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, 
Nor wanted sun, nur rain, nor dew, 
Nor pastimes of the May, 

—They all were with her in her ce) ; 
And a wild brook, with cheerful knell 
Did o’er the pebbles play. 


When Ruth three seasons thus hiid lain 
There came a respite to her pain ; 

She from her prison fled ; 

But of the vagrant none took thought ; © 
And where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter and ber bread. 


: 
i 
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Among the fields she breathed again : 
The master current o1 her brain 

Ran permanent and free ; 

And, coming to the banks of Tone,* 
There did she rest; and dwell alone 
Under the greenwood troe. 


The engines of her pain, the tools 
That shaped her sorrow, rocks and pools, 
And ai&é that gently stir 

“ The vernal leaves, she loved them stil}, 
Nor ever tax’d them with the ill 
Which had been done to her. 


A barn her winter bed supplies ; 
But, till the warinth of summer skies 
And summer days is gone 

And all do in this tale agree), 

he sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 
And other home hath none. 


Au innocent life, yet far astray ! 

And Ruth will, long before hor day, 

Ke broken down and old. 

Sore aches she needs must have ! but lees 
Of mind, than body’s wretchedness, 
From damp, and rain, and cold. 


If she is press’d by want of food, 

She from her dwelling in the wood 
Repairs to a road-side ; 

And there she begs at one steep place, 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The howeman-travellers ride. 


That oaten pipe of hers is mute, 

Or thrown away ; but with a flute 
Her Joncliness she cheers : 

This flute, made of a hemlock stalk, 
At evening in his homeward walk 
The Quantock woodman hears. 


I, too, have pass’d her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 

By spouts and fountains wild— 

Such sifial] machinery as she turn’d 

Ere she had wept, ere she had mourn'd, 
A young and happy child ! 


Fgrewell! and when thy days are told, 
Tf fated Ruth ! in hallow’d mould 
Thy corpse shall buried be; 


© The Tone is a river of Somersetshire at no great distance from the Quantock Hills, 
These hills, which are alluded to a few stanss below, are extremely besutiul, aad ip a* 
places richly covered with coppice wouds. 2 
: F 
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For thee a funeral bell shall ring, 


And all the co a leery sing 
A Christian or thee. 


THE COTTAGER TO HER INFANT. 
BY A FEMALE FRIEND.* 


THE days are cold, the nights are lof g, 
The north wind sings a doletul song ; 
Then hush. again upon my breast ; 
All merry things are now at rest, 

Save thee, my pretty love ! 


The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth ; 

There’s nothing stirring in the house 

Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse, 
Then why so busy thou ? 


Nay! start not at that sparkling light ; 
’*Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the ape Somitke bedropp’d with rain : 
Then, little darling ! sleep again, 

And wake when it is day. 


THE SAILOR’S MOTHER. 


ONE morning (raw it was and wet, 
A foggy day in winter time) 
A woman on the road I met, 
Not old, though something past her pr’ ne: 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron’s was her mien and gatt. 


The ancient. spirit is not dead ; 

Old times, thought I are breathing there ; 

Proud was I that my country bred 

Such strength, a dignity so fair : 

She bege’d an alms, like one iu poor estate ; 
I look’d at her again, nor did my pride abate. 


When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 

With the first word |] had to spare, 

I said to her, ‘‘ Beneath your cloak, 

What's that which on your arms you bear ?” 

She answer’d, soon as she the question heard, 
“‘ A simple burthen, Sir, a little singing-dird.” 


And thus continuing, she said, 
**T had a son, who many a day 
Sail’g on the seas; but he is dead ; 


* Bee page 3. 
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In Denmark he was cast away ; 
And I have travell’d tar as Hull, to see 
What clothes he might have left, cr other property. 


*‘ The bird and cage they both were his*® 
’Twas my son’s bird ; and neat and trim 
Ne kept it: many voy: 
His singing-bird hath gone with him ; 
When las@he sail'd he left the bird behind, 
As it might be, perhaps, from bodings of his mind. 


“* He to a fellow-lodger’s care 
Had left it, to be watch’d and fed, 
Till he came back again ; and there 
I tound it when my son was dead ; 
And now—God help me for my little wit— 
] trail it with me, sir! he took so much delight in it." 


THE CHILDLESS FATHER. 


““Up® Timothy, up, with vour staff, and away ! 
Not a soul in the village this morning will stay ; 
The hare has just started from Hamilton’s grounds, 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds.” 


—Of coats and of jackets grey, scarlet, and green, 

On the slopes of the pastures al] colours were seen ; 
With their comely blue apres and caps white as snow, 
The girls on the hills made a holiday show. 


The basin of*boxwood,* just six months before, 
Had stood on the table at Timothy's door ; 

A coffin through Timothy’s threshold had pass’d ; 
One child did it bear, and that child was his last. 


Now fast up the dell came the noise and the fray, 

The horse and the horn, and the “ hark ! hark away !” 
Old Timothy took up his staff, and he shut, 

With & leisurely motion, the door of his hut. 


Perhaps to himself at that moment he said, 

‘“‘'The key I must take, for my I{clen is dead.” 
But of this wh my eurs not a word did he speak, 
And he went to the chase with a tear on his cheek. 


* In several Parts of the gorth of England, when a funeral takes place, a basin full ol 
sprigs of box wood ts placed at the door of the house from which the coffin is taken up, aad 
exch person who Mtends the funeral ordinarily takes a sprig of this box wood, and throws 
it intoShe yrave of the 
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*THE AFFLICTION OF MARGARET OF ; 
WHERE art thou, my belovéd son, 

Where art thou, worse to me than dead? 
Ob find me, prosperous or undone ! 

Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 

Why am IL ignorant ot the same, 

That I may rest ; and neither blame 

Nor sorrow may attend thy name? 





Seven years, alas! to have received 
No tidings of an only child ; 

To have despair’d, and have believed, 
And be for evermore beguiled ; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss, 
Leatch at them, and then I miss ; 
Was over darkness like to this ? 


He was among the prime in worth, 

An object beanuteous to behold ; 

Well born, well bred ; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and bold : 

If things ensucd that wanted grace, 

As hath been said, they were not base ; 
And never blush was on my face. 


Ah! little doth the young one dream, 
When fuk of play and childish cares, 
What power hath even his wildest screar, 
Heard by his nother unawares! 

He knows it not, he cannot guess ; 

Years to a mother bring distress ; 

But do not make her love the less. 


Neglect me! no, I suffer’d long 

From that ill thouwht, and, being blind, 
Said, © Pride shal! help me in my wrong: 
Kind mother have I been, as kind 

As ever breathed :” and that is true ; 
I’ve wet my path with tears like dew, 
Weeping for him when no one knew. 


My son, if thou be humbled, poor, 
Hopeless of honour and of gain, 

Oh! do not dread thy mother’s door 3 
Think not of me with griof and pgin : 
{ now can see with better eyes ; ° 
And worldly grandeur I despise, 

And fortune with her gifts and lies, 


” 


Alas! the fowls of heaven have wings, 
And blasts of heaven will aid their flight 3 
‘They mount, how short a voyage bringa 
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The wanderers back to their delight ! 
Chains tie us down by land and sea; 
And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 


Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maim’d, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 

Inheritest the hon’s den ; 

Or hastgocen summon’'d to the deep, 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 


I look for ghosts, but none wi!" force 
Their way to me; ’tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Betwixt the living and the dead ; 
For, surely, then IT should have sight 
Of him 1 wait for day and nicht, 
With love and longings infinite. 


My apprehonsions come in crowds ; 

J aed the rustling of the grass ; 

‘The very shadows of the clouds 

Tfave power to shake mo as they pass: 
{ question things, and do not find 

One that will answer to my mina ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 


Beyond participation lio 

My troubles, and beyond relief: 

If any chance to heave a sigh, 

They pity me, and not my grief. 
Then come to me, my son, or sond 
Some tifings that my woes may end; 
I have no other earthly fricnd. 


ONCE 1n a lonely hamlct | sojourn’d, 

In which a lady driven from France did dwell ; 
The big and lesser pricfs, with which she mourn’d, 
In ffiendship she to me would often tell. 

This lady, dwelling upon English ground, 

Where she was childless, daily did repair 

Tu a poor neighbouring cottage ; as | found, 

For sake 8f a young child whose home was there. 


Once did I see her clasp the child about, 

Awd take it, to herself ; and I, next day, 

‘W igh’d in my native tongue to fashion out 

Such things as she unto this child might say : 

And thus, from what I knew, had heard, and guees’d, 
My Song the workings of her heart express'd, 

«¢ Dear babe, though daughter of another, 

One moment let me be thy mother ! 
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An infant’s face and Jooks are thine ; 

And sure a mother’s heart is mine: 

Thy own dear mother’s far away, 

At labour in the harvest-field : 

Thy little sister is at play ;— 

What warmth, what comfort would it yies 
‘'o m r heart, if thou wouldst be 

One little hour a child to me! 


‘* Across the waters I am come, 

And I have left a babe at home: 

A long, long way of land and sea ! 
Come to me—I’m no enemy : 

I am the same who at thy side 

Sate yesterday, and made a nest 

For thee, swect baby !—thou hast tried, 
Thou know’st, the pillow of my breast ; 
Good, good art thou ;—alas! to me 

Far more than I can be to thee. 


‘* Here, little darling, dost thou lie ; 

An infant thou, a mother I! 

Mine wilt thou be—thou hast no fears ; 
Mine art thou, spite of these my tears. 
Alas! before I left the spot, 

My baby and its dwelling-place, 

The nurse said to me, ‘ Tears should not 
Be shed upon an infant’s face, 

It was unlucky ’—no, no, no ; 

No truth is in them who say so! 


‘* My own dear little one will sigh, 

Sweet babe ! and they will let him die. 

‘ He pines,’ they’ll say, ‘it is his doom, 
And you may see his hour is come.’ 

Oh ! had he but thy cheerful smiles, 
Limbs stout as thine, and lips as gay, 
Thy looks, thy cunning, and thy wiles, 
And countenance like a summer’s day, 
They would have hopes of him—and then 
I should behold his face again ! 


*<’Tis gone—forgotten—let me do 

My best—there was a smile or two ; 

I can remember them : I see 

The smiles, worth all the world to me. 
Dear baby ! I must lay thee down ; 

Thou troublest me with strange alarme ; 
Smiles hast thou, sweet ones of thy own; 
1 cannot keep thee 1n my arms, 

For they confound me: as it is— 

I have forgot those smiles of his. 


‘‘Oh! how I Jove thee !—we will siay 
Fogether bere “his one half-day. 
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oly sister’s child, who bears my name, 
From France across the ocean came ; 
She with her mother cross’d the sea ; 
The babe and mother near me dwell: 
My darling, she is not to me 

hat thou art ! though J love her well : 
Rest, little stranger, rest thee here ! 
Never was any child more dear ! 


—*T Annot help it—ill intent 

I’ve none, my pretty innocent ! 

[I weep—I know they do thee wrong, 
These tears—and my poor idle tonrue. 
Oh, what a kiss was that ! my cheek 
How cold it is! but thou art good ; 
Thine eyes are on me—they would speak, 
I think, to help me if they could. 
Blessings upon that quiet face, 

My heart again is in its place ! 


‘* While thou art mine, my little love, 

This cannot be a sorrowful grove ; 
Contentment, hope, and mother’s glee, 

% scem to find them all in thee. : 
Here’s grass to play with, here are flowers ; 
Pll call thee by my darling’s name ; 

Thou hast, I think, a look of ours, 

Thy features seem to me the samo ; 

His little sister thou shalt be: 

And, when once more my home I see, 

I'l} tell him many tales of thee.” 


IIER eyes are wild, her head is bare, 
The sun has burnt her coal-black hats , 
Her eyebrows have a rusty stain, 

And she came far from o’er the main. 
She has a baby on her arm, 

Or else she were alone ; 

And underneath the haystack warm, 
And on the greenwood stone, 

She talk’d and sung the woods amang, 
And it was in the Einglish tongue. 


‘‘Sweet babe ! they say that I am mad, 
But nay, my heart is far too glad ; 
And I am happy when I sing 
ull mapy a sad and doleful thing: 
‘Hhen, lovely baby, do n>t fear ! 
I pray thee have no fear of me, 
Rut, safe as in a cradle here, 
My lovely baby ! thou shalt be: 
To thee I know too much I owe; 
I cannot work thee any woe. 
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‘*A fire was once within my brain ; 
And in my head a dull, dull pain ; 
And fiendish faces, one, two, three, 
Hung at my breasts, and pull'd at me 
But then there came a sight of joy ; 

It came at once to do me good ; 
I waked, and saw my little boy, 
My little boy of flesh and blood ; 
Oh joy for me that sight to see ! 
For he was here, and only he 


*¢ Suck, little babe, oh suck again ! 
It cools my blood ; it cools my brain ; 
Thy lips 1 feel thern, buby ! they 

raw from my heart the pain away 
Oh! press me with thy little hand | 
It loosons something at my chest ; 
About that tight and deadly band 
I feel thy little fingers press’d. 
The breeze I sce is in the tree ; 
It comes to cool my babe and me. 


*¢Oh ! love me, love me, little boy ! 
Thou art thy mother’s only joy ; 

And do not dread the waves below, 
When o’er the sea-rocks’ edge we go 5 
The high crag cannot work me harm, 
Nor leaping torrents when they howl ; 
The babe I carry on my arm, 

He saves fur me my }recious soul : 
Then happy lie, for bless’d am I ; 
Without me my swect babe would die. 


‘Then, do not fear, my boy! for thee 
Bold as a lion I will be ; s 
And I will always be thy guide 
Through hollow snows and rivers wide. 
T'll build an Indian bower ; I know 
Vhe leaves that make the softest bed ; 
And, if from me thou wilt not po, 

But still be true till L am dene, 

My pretty thing! then thou shalt sing 
As merry as the birds in spring. 


««'Thy father cares not for my breast, 
"Tis thine, sweet baby, there to rest: 
"Tis all thine own !—and, if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 
"Tis fair enough for thee, my dove ! 
My beauty, little child, is flown = 
But thou wilt lve with me in love, 
And what if my poor cheek be brown ? 
"Tis well for me, thou canst not see 

qe diow pale and wan it else would be. 


“« Dread not their taunts, my little life; 
I am thy father’s wedded wife ; 
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And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will live in honcaty: 

If his sweet boy he could forsake, 
With me he never would have stay’d: 
From him no harm my babe can take, 
But he, poor man! is wretched made ; 
And every day we two will pray 

For him that’s gone and far away. 


** Pll ta.ch my boy the swectest. things ; 

I'll teach him how the owlet sings. 

My little babe! thy lips are still, 

And thou hast almost suck’d thy fill. 

— Where art thou gone, my own dear child 9 
What wicked looks are those | see ? 

Alas! alas! that look so wild, 

It never, never came from me: 

If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 

Then I must be for ever sad. 


‘“Oh! smile on me, my little lamb! 
For I thy own dear mother am. 
My love for thee has well been tried : 
sve sought thy father far and wide. 
know the poisons of the shade, 
I know the earth-nuts fit for food ; 
Then, pretty dear, be not afraid ; 
We'll find thy father in the wood. 
Now laugh and be gay, to the woods away ! 
And there, my babe, we'll live fur aye.” 


e THE IDIOT BOY. 


*T 1s eight o’clock,—a clear March night, 
The moun is up—the sky is blue, 

The owlet in the moonli:ht air, 

He shouts from nobody knows where ; 
He lengthens out his lonely shout, 
Hlalloo ! halloo! a long halloo ! 


"Why bustle thus about your door, 
What means this bustle, betty Foy ¢ 
Why are you in this mighty tret ? 

And why on horseback have you set 
Him whom you love, your Idivt Buy ? 


Beneath the moon that shines so vright, 
@Till she js tired, Iet Betty Foy 
ith girth and stirrup fddle-fuddle ; 
ut wherefore set upon a saddle 
Tim whom she loves, her Idiot Boy ? 


There’s scarce a soul tLat’s out of bed; , 
Good Betty, put him down again 
His lips with joy they burr at you ; 
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But, Betty ! what has he to do 
With stirrup, saddle, or with rein f 


The world will say ’tis very idle, 
Bethink you of the time of night ; 
There’s not a mother, no not one, 

But when she hears what von have dcna, 
O Betty, she’ll be in a fright. 


But Betty’s bent on her intent ; 

For her good neighbour, Susan Gale, 
Old Susan, she who dwells alone, 

Is sick, and makes a piteous moan, 
As if her very life would fail. 


There’s not a house within a mile, 
No hand to help them in distress : 
Old Susan iies abed in pain, 

And sorely puzzled are the twain, 
For what she ails they cannot guess. 


And Betty’s husband’s at the wood, 
Where by the week he doth abide, 

A woodman in the distant vale ; 

There’s none to help poor Susan Gale; ,- 
What must be done—what will betide 


And Betty from the lane has fetch’d 
Her pony, thatis mild and good, 
Whether he be in joy or pain, 
Feeding at will along the lane, 

Or bringing fagots from the wood. 


And he is all in travelling trim, — 
And, by the moonlight, Betty Foy 
Has up upon the saddle set . 
The like was never heard of yet) 

im whom she loves, her Idiot Boy. 


And he must post without delay 
Across the bridge that’s in the dale, 
And by the church, and o’er the doa, 
To bring a doctor from the town, 

Or she will die, old Susan Gale. 


There is no need of boot or spur, 
There is no need of whip or wand ; 
For Johnny has his holly-bough, 

And with a hurly-burly now 

He shakes the green bough in his hand. 


And Betty o’er and o’er has told 
The boy, who is her best delight, 
Both what to follow, what to shun, 
What do, and what to leave undone, 
How turn to left, and how to right. 


And Betty’s most of eae charge 
Wea, “Johnny ! Johnny ! mind that you 
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Come home again, nor stop at all,— 
Come home again, whate’er befuill, 
My Johnny, do, I pray you do.” 


To this did Johnny answer make, 
Both with his head and with his hand, 
And proudly shook the bridle too ; 
And then ! his words were not a few, 
Which Betty well could understand. 


And nov that Johnny is just going, 
Though Betty ’s in a mighty flurry, 
She gently pats the pony’s side, 

On which her Idiot Boy must ride, 

And seems no longer in a hurry. 


But when the pony moved his legs, 
Oh! then for thee, poor Jdiot Boy! 
For joy he cannot hold tho bridle, 
For joy his head and heels are idle, 
He’s idle all, for very joy. 


And while the pony moves his legs, 

In Johnny’s left hand you may sce 

The green bough ’s motionless and dead 
e moon that shines above his head 

Is not more still and mute than he. 


His heart it was so full of glee, 
That till full fifty yards were gono, 
He quite forgot his holly whip, 
And all his skill in horsemanship ; 
Oh, happy, happy, happy John ! 


And Betty ’s standing at the door, 
And Betéy’s face with joy o’erflows ; 
Proud of herself, and proud of him, 
She sees him in his travelling trim ; 
How quietly her Johnny gocs. 


The silence of her Idiot Boy, 

What hopes it sends to Betty’s heurt! 
He’s at the guide-post—he turns right, 
She watches till he’s out of sight, 

And Betty will not then depart. 


Burr, burr—now Johnny’s lips they bur 
As loud.as any mill, or near it; 

Meck as a lamb the pony moves, 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves, 
god Betty listens ylad to hear it. 


Agay she hies to Susan Gale: 

And Johnny ’s in a merry tune ; 

Te cwlets hoot, the owlets curr, 

And Johbnny’s lips they burr, burr, burr 
Ani on he goes beneath the moon. 
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His steed and he right well agree, 

For of this pony there's a rumuur, 
That, should he lose his eyes nnd ears, 
And should he live a thousand years, 

He never will be out of humour. 


But then he is a horse that thinks ! 

And when he thinks his pace is slack ; 
Now, though he knows poor Johnny well, 
Yet, for his life, he cannot, tell 

What he has got upon his back. 


So through the mounlight Innes they ge, 
And far into the moonlight dale, 

And by the church, and o’cr the down, 
To bring a doctor from the town, 

To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 


And Betty, now at Susan’s side, 
Ig in the middle of her story. 
What comfort Johnny soon will bring, 
With many a most diverting thing, 
f Johnny’s wit, and Johnny’s glory. 


And Betty ’s still at Susan’s side : 

By this tiyne she’s not quite so flurried 
Demure with porringer and plate 

She sits, as if in Susan’s fate 

Her life and soul were buried. 


But Betty, poor good woman ! she— 
You plainly in her face may read it, — 
Could lend out of that moment's stere 
Five vears of happiness or more 

To any that might need it. 


But yet I guess that now and th_n 

With Betty all was not so well, 

And to the road she turns her ears, 

And thence full many a sound she hearn, 
Which she to Susan will not tell. 


Poor Susan moans, poor Susan vroans ; 
‘* As sure as there’s a moon in heaven,” 
Cries Betty, ‘‘he’ll be back agim ; 
They'll both be here—'tis almost ten— 
They’ll both be here before eleven.”’ 


Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans ; 
The clock gives warning for eleven ; 
’Tis on the stroke—‘‘ li Johnny 's near,” 
Quoth Betty, ‘‘ he will soon be here, 

As sure as there’s a moon in he: -en.”* 


The clock is on the stroke of twelve, 
And Johnny is not yet in sight, 
—The mvon’s in heaven, as Betty sees, 


‘@But Betty is not quite at ease ; 


And Susan has a dreadful night. 
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And Betty, half an hour ago, 

On Johnny vile reflections cast : 

«<A little idle sauntering thing !”° 
With other names an endless string, 
But now that time is gone and past. 


And Betty ’s drooping at the heart, 
That happy time all past and gone, 
“* How can it bahe is sD late ? 

The dgctor—he has made him wait, 
Susan YT they’ both be here anon.” 


And Susan’s growing worse and wo-<a, 
And Betty ’s in a sad quandary ; 

And then there’s nobody to sry 

If she must ¢o or she must stiy ! 
—She’s in a sad quandary. 


The clock is on the stroka of one ; 

But neither doctor nor his gruide 

a eee along the moonlight road 3 
There’s neither horse nor man abroad, 
Abd Betty’s still at Susan’s side. 


And Susan she besrins to fear 

@Of sad mischances not a few, 
That Johnny may perhaps be drown’'d, 
Or lost, perhaps, and never found ; 
Which they must boih tur ever rue. 


She prefaced half a hint of this 

With, ‘*‘ God forbid it should be true !’® 
At the first word that Susan said, 
Cried Betty, rising from the bed, 
“<Susan, I’d gladly stay with you. 

--I mwt be gonc, I must awny, 
Consider, Johnny’s but half-wisoe ; 
Susan, we must take care 01 him, 

1f he is hurt in lite or limb ”’— 

**Oh God forbid !” poor Susan cries. 


What can I do?” says Betty, gong, 
‘What can I do to ease your pain ¢ 
Good Susan tell me, and [Ul stay ; 

I fear vou're in a2 dreadful way, 

But I shill soon be back agrain.”’ 


‘‘Nay, Betty, go! good Betty, go! 

There’s nothing that can case my pain.” 

Then off she hies ; but with a prayer 

That God poor Susan’s life would spare 
© Till sha@xcomes back again. 


Go, through the moonlight lane she g.~#, 
And far into the moonlight dale : 

@\ nd how she ran, and how she walk’d, 
And alJ that to herseli she talk’d, @ 
W ould surely be a te.lious tale. 
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In high and low, above, below, 

In great and small, in round and square, 
In tree and tower, was Johnny seen, 

In bush and brake, in black and green, 
*Twas Johnny, Johnny, everywhere. 


She's past the bridge that’s in the dale 5 
And now the thought torments her sore, 
Johnny perhaps his horse forsook, 

To hunt the moon that’s in the brook, 
And never will be heard of more. ' 


And now she’s high upon the down, 
Alone amid a prospect wide ; 
There’s neither Johnny nor his horse 
Among the fern or in the gorse ; 
There's neither doctor nor his guide. 


** Ob saints ! what is become of him ? 
Perhaps he’s climb’d into an oak, 
Where he will stay till he is dead ; 
Or, sadly he has been misled, 

And join’d the wandering gipsy-folk. 


‘*Or him that wicked pony’s carried 
To the dark cave, the goblin’s hall ; 
Or in the castle he’s pursuing, 
Among the ghosts, his own undoing ; 
Or playing with the waterfall.” 


At poor old Susan then she rail’d, 
While to the town she posts away ; 
If Susan had not been so ill, 

Alas! I should have had him still, 

My Johnny, till iny dying day.” 

Poor Betty, in this sad distemper, 

The doctor’s self would hardly spare ; 
Unworthy things she talk’d, and wild ; 
Even he, of cattle the most mild, 

The pony had his share. 


And now she’s got into the town, 
And to the doctor’s door she hies ; 
"Tis silence all on every side ; 

‘The town so long, the town so wide, 
Is silent as the skies, 


And now she’s at the doctor’s door, 

She lifts the knocker, rap, rap, rap ; 

The doctor at the casemont shows 

His glimmering eyes that peep and doze ! 
And one hand rubs his old nightexp. 


**Oh doctor! doctor! where’s my Johnr. Zz § 
**1’m here, what is’t you want with me?” 
**Oh sir | you know I’m Betty Foy, 
cgnd I have lost my poor dear boy, 
ou know him—him you often see ; 
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* Ffe’s not so wise azn some folk be.” - 
** The devil take his wiadom,” said. - 
The doctor, looking somewhat grim, 

-*© What, woman, should I know of him ?” 
And, grumbling, he went back to bed. 


**O woe is me! O woe is me !' 
Here will I die ; here will I die! 

I thought to find my Johnny here ; 
But he ® neither far or near ; 

Oh ! wha a wretched mother I!” 


She stops, she stands, she looks about ; 
Which way to turn she cannot tell. 

- oor Betty ! it would ease her pain 

if she had heart to knock again ; 

—The clock strikes three—a dismal knell ? 


Then up along the town she hies, 

No wonder if her senses fail, 

This piteous news so much it shock’d her, 
She quite forgot to send the doctor 

To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 


d now she’s high upon the down, 
a3 she can see a mile of road ; 
“*¢QOh cruel! I’m almost threescore ; 
Such night as this was ne’er before, 
There’s not a single soul abroad.”’ 


She listens, but she cannot hear 
The foot of horse, the voice of man ; 


‘The streams with softest sounds are flowing, 


The you almost hear it growing, 
You hear it now if e’er you can. 


The owlets through the long blue night 
Are shouting to each otker still : 

Fond lovers! yet not quite hob-nob 
They lengthen out the tremulous sob, 
That echoes far from hill to hill. 


Poor Betty now has lost all hope, 

He thoughts are bent on deadly sin : 

A green-grown pond she just has pass’d, 
And from the brink she hurries fast, 
Lest she should drown herself therein. 


And now she site her down and weeps 5 
Such tears she never shed before ; 

Oh dear, dear pony ! my sweet joy! 
_ b carry k my idiot boy ! 

we ne’er o’erload thee more.” 
A thought is come into her head : 
*‘ @Bhe pony he is mild and good, 
And we have always used him well: 
Perhaps he's bane along the dell 
And carried Johnny to the w 2 
a a 
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Then up she springs as if on wings ; 
She thinks no more of deadly sin ; 

If Betty fifty ponds should see, 

The last of all her thoughts would be 
To drown herself therein. 


O reader ! now that I might tell 

, What Johnny and his horse are doing { 
What they’ve been doing all this time, 
Oh could I put it into rhyme, 

A most delightful tale pursuing ' 


Perhaps, and no unlikely thought ! 
He with his pony now doth roam 
The cliffs and peaks so high that are, 
To lay his hands upon a star, 

And in his pocket bring it home. 


Perhaps he’s turn’d himself about, 
His face unto his horse’s tail, 

And, still and mute, in wonder lost, 
All like a silent horseman ghost, 
He travels on along the vale. 


And now, perhaps, he’s hunting sheep, 
A ficrce and dreadful hunter he ; 

Yon valley, that’s so trint and green, 
In five months’ time, should ho be seen, 
A desert wilderness will be! 


Perhaps, with head and heels on fire, 
And like the very soul of evil, 

He’s calloping away, away ; 

And so he'll gallop on for aye, 

The bane of all that dread the devi! * 


I to the muses have been bound 

These fourteen years, by strong indenturesa 5 
O gentle muses ! let me tell 

But half of what to him befell, 

He surely met with strange advontures, 


O gentle muses! is this kind ? 

Why will ye thus my suit repel ? 

Why of your further aid bereave me? 
And can ye thus unfriended leave me; 
Yeo muses ! whom I love so well ? 


Who’s yon, that, near the waterfall, 
Which thunders down with headlong foroe, 
Beneath the moon yet shining fair, 

As careless as if nothing were, 

Sits upright on a feeding horse ; 

Unto his horse, that’s feeding free, 

He seems, I think, the rein to give; 

Gf moon or stars he takes no heed ; 

Of such we in romances read : j 

—'Tis Johnny ! Johnny, as I live! 
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And that’s the very pony too! 

Where is she, where is Betty Foy ? 
She hardly can sustain her fears ; 

The roaring waterfall she hears, 

And cannot find her Idiot Boy. 

Your pony ’s worth his weight in gold: 
Then calm your terrors, Betty Fay ! 
She’s coming from among the trees, 
And noGall 1 in view she sees 

Him whQm she loves, her Idiot Boy. 


And Betty sees the pony too: 

Why stand you thus, good Betty Foy ? 
It is no goblin, ’tis no ghost, 

"Tis he whom you so long have lost, 
He whom you love, your Idiot Boy. 


She looks again—her arms are up— 
She screams—she cannot move for joy : 
She darts as with a torrent’s force, 

She almost has o’erturn’d the horse, 
And tas’ she holds her Idiot Boy. 


Agd Johnny burrs, and laughs aloud, 
Whether in cunning or in joy 

I cannot tell ; but while he laughs 
Betty a drunken pleasure quafts 

To wear again her Idiot Boy. 


And now she’s at the pony’s tail, 
And now she’s at the pony’s head,— 
On that side now, and now on this; 
And, almost stifled with her bliss, 

A few sagl tears does Betty shed. 


She kisses o’er and o’er again 

Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy ; 
She's happy here, she’s happy there, 
She is uneasy everywhere ; 

Her limbs are all alive with joy. 


She pats the pony, where or when 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy ! 
The little pony glad may be, 

But he is milder far than she. 
You hardly can perceive his joy. 


‘Oh! Sohnny, never mind the doctor: 
You've done your best, and thxt is all.” 
She took the reins, when this was said, 

nd gently turn’d the pony’s head 
I‘ypm the loud watartill 
By this the stars were almost gone, 
Ti moon was ene on the hill, 
So pale you scarcely look’d at her: 
The little birds began to stir, 
Though yet the:r ee a were still. 

e 6 a 


ce 
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The pony, Betty, and her boy, 

Win alawiy through the wesc? dalo ; 
And who is she, betimes abroad, 

That hobbles up the steep sue? road f 
Who is it, but old Susan Gaile 


Long Susan lay decp lost in thought, 
And many dreadful fears beset her, 
Both for her messenger and nurse ; 

And as her mind grew worse and. worst, 
Her body it grew better. 


Sho turn'd, she toss’d herself in bed, 
On gall sides doubts and terrors met her 
Point after point did she discuss ; 

And while her mind was fighting thus, 
Her body still grew better. 


“‘ Alas! what is become of them ? 

These fears can never be endured, 

T’ll to the wood.”—'T'he word scarce said, 
Did Susan riso up from her bed, 

As if by magic cured. 
Away she posts up hill and down, ° 
And to the wood at length is,come ; 

She spies her friends, she shouts a preeting } 
Oh mo! it is a merry meeting 

As ever was in Christendom. 


The owls have hardly sung their last, 
While our four travellers homeward wend ; 
The owls have hooted all night long, 

And with the owls began my song, 

And with the owls must end. , 


For, while they all were travelling homa, 
Cried Betty, “‘ Tell us, Johnny, do, 

Where all this long night you have been, 
What Pie have heard, what you havo seer, 
And, Johnny, mind you tell us true.” 


Now, Johnny all night long had heard 
The owls in tuncful concert strive; e 
No doubt, too, he the moon had seen ; 
For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o’clock till five. 


And thus, to Betty’s question, he 
Made answer, like a traveller bold 
(His very words I give to you), 

“‘ The cocks did crow to-whoo,sto-whoo, a. 
And the sun did shine so cold.” e 4 
——Thus answer’d Johnny in his giory, 
And that was all his travel’s story. 
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MICHAEL. 
a PASTORAL POEM, 


If from the public way you turn your ste 
Up to the tumultuous brook of Greonhean | Ghyll, 
‘You will suppose that with an upright path, 
Your feet must struggle ; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral Mountains front you, face to face, 
But, courage ! “ber beside that boist’rous brook 
The mountains have all open’d out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 
No habitation there is seen ; but such 
As journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 
That overhead are sailing in the sky. 
It is in truth an utter solitude ; 
Nor should I have made mention of this dell 
But for ono object which you might pass by, 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
There is a straggling heap of unhewn stones ! 
And toghat place a story appertains, 
Which, though it be ungarnish’d with events, 
Is not unfit, [ deem, for the fireside, 
Or for the summer shade. It was the first, 
The earliest of those talos that spake to me 
Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved—not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where was their occupation and abode. 
And hence this tale, while I was yet a bov 
Careless of boeks, yet having felt the power 
Of Nature, by the gentie agency 
Of natural objects led me on to feel 
For passions that were not my own, and think 
ag random and imperfectly indeed) 

man, the heart of man, and human hf. 
Therefore, although it be a history 
Homely_and rude, I will relate the same 
For the Welight of a few natural hearts ; 
And, with yet fonder feeling, for the sake 
Of laa poets, who among these hills 
Will be my second self when [ am gone. 


Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a shepherd, Michael was his name 3 
An man, stgut of heart, and strong of limb. 
qjly frame had been, from youth to age, 
f an unusual strength ; his mind was keen, 
Intense,and frugal, apt for all affairs, 
And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence he had learn’d the meaning of all winds, 
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Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes, 

When others heeded not, he heard the south 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 

Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 

The shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say : 
“The winds are now dovising work forme!” . 
And, truly, at all times, the storm, that drives 
The traveller to a shelter, summon’d hi 

Up to the mountains : he had been alo 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists, ; 
That came to him and lott him on the heights. 

So lived he till his eightieth year was past ; 

And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green valleys, and the streams and rocks 
Were things indifferent to the shepherd’s thoughts. 
Fields, where with cheerfil spirits he had breathed 
The common air ; the hills, which he so oft 

Had climb’d with vigorous steps ; which had impress’a 
So many incidents upon his mind 

Of hardship, skill, or courage, joy, or fear ; 

Which like a book preserved the memory 

Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, e 
Had fed or shelter’d, linking to such acts, 

So gratcful in themselves, the certainty 

Of honourable gain ; these fields, these hills, ; 
Which were his living being, even more 

Than his own blood—what could they less? had laid 
Strong hold on his affections, were to him 

A pleastirable feeling of blind love, 

The ploasure which there is in life itself. 


His days had not been pass’d in singleness : 
His helpmate was a comely matron, old— 
Though younger than himself full twenty ycars. 
Sho was a woman of a stirring life, 
Whose heart was in her house: two wheels she had 
Of antique form, this large for spinning wool, 
‘That small for flax ; and if one wheel had rest, 
It was because the other was at work. 
The pair had hut ene inmate in their housa, 
An only child, who had been born to them | 
When Michael, telling o’er his years, begun °: 
To deem that he was old,—in shepherd’s phraxe, 
With one foot in the grave. This only son, ~° 
With two brave sheep-dogs, tried in many a storm, 
The one of an inestimable worth, é 
Made all their household. I may truly®say, = 


.That they were as a proverb in the vale e 
For endless industry. When day was gone, 
And from their occupations out of doors o 


The son and father were come home, even then 
Their labour did not cease; unless when all 
Turn’d to their cleanly supper-board, and there, 
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Each with a mess of pottage and skimm’d milk, 

Sat round their basket piled with oaten cakes, 

And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when their moa), 
Was ended, Luke (for so the son was named) 

And his old father both beteok themselves 

To such convenient work as might employ 

Their hands by the fireside ; perhaps to card 

Wool for the housewife’s spindle, or repair 

Some injury gone to sickle, flail, or scythe, 

Or other impKment of house or field. 


Down from the cciling, by the chimney’s edge, 
Which in our ancient uncouth country style, 
Did with a huge projection overbrow 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim, the housewife hung a lamp, 
An aged utensil, which had perform’d 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 
Early at evening did it burn and late, 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 
Which, going by from year to year, had found 
And left the couple neither gay, perhaps, 
Nor chgerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 
Living'a life of eager industry. 
And now, when Luke was in his eighteenth year, 
There by the light of this old lamp they sat, 
Father and son, while late into the night 
Tho housewife plied her own peculiar work, 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 
This light was famous in its neighbourhood, 
And was a public symbol of the life ! 
The thrifty pgir had lived. For, as it chanced, 
Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 
Stood single, with large prospect, north and south, 
High into Easedale, up to Dunmal-Raise, 
And westward to the village near the lake ; 
And from this constant light, so regular 
And so far seen, the house itself, by all 
Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 
Both of and young, was named the ‘‘ Evening Star. 


Thus living on through such a length of years, 
The shaphert. if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved ris helpmate ; but to Michael’s heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear,— 

Effect which might perhaps have been produced 
By igat instingtive tenderness, the same 
d spirit, Which is in the blood of all— 
r that a child, more than all other gifts, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughta, 
And stfrrings of inquietude, when they : 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 


From such, and other causes, to the thoughts 
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Of the old man his only son was now ee 
The dearest object that he knew on earth. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 

His heart and his heart’s joy! For oftentimes 

Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms, 

Had done him female service, not alone 

For dalliance and delight, as is the use 

Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 

To acts of tenderness ; and ho had rock’d 

His cradle with a woman’s gentle han 


And, in a later time, ere yet the boy 

Had put on boy’s attire, did Michael love 
Albeit of a stern; unbending mind) 

o have the young one in his sight, when he 
Had work by his own door, or when he sat 
With sheep before him on his shepherd’s stool. 
Beneath that large old oak, which: uear their door 
Stood,—and, from its enormous breadth of shade, 
Chosen for the shearer’s covert trom the sun, 
Thence in our rustic dialcct was 2all’ci 
The “‘ Clipping Tree,” * a name -vhich yet it bears. 


There, while they two wero sittin;- in the sht.de, 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe, 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestow'd 
Upon the child, if he disturb’d the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the shears, 


And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy grew up 
A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two stcady roses that were five years oll, 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hoop’d 
With iron, making it throughout, in all 
Due requisites, a perfect shepherd’s staff, 
And gave it to the boy ; wherewith lon 
He as a watchman oftentimes was place 
At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock ; 
And, to his office prematurely call’d, 
There stood the urchin, as you will divine, 
area tates a hindrance and a help ; 
And for this cause not always, I believe, , 
Receiving from his father hire of praise ; 
Though nought was left undone which staff or voice, 
Or looks, or threat’ning gestures could perform. js 


But soon as Luke, full ten years old, “ould s ands, 
Against the mountain blasts, and to the heigh 
Not fearing toil nor length of weary ways, 
He myth his father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 


e “ Clipping” is the word uned in the North of Engiand for. 
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That objects which the shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now ? that from the boy there came 
Feelings and emanations—things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; 

And that the old man’s heart seem’d born again ? 


Thus in his father’s sight the boy grew up: 
And now when he had reach’d his eighteenth yea 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 


While in th sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to Michael’s ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the shepherd had been bound 
In surety for his brother’s son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means,— 

But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly’ 
Had press’d upon him,—and old Michael now 
Was summon’d to discharge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but littlo less 
Than half his substance. This unlook’d-for claim, 
At the first hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That angry old man ever could have lost. 
As soon as he had gather’d so much strength 
That he could look his trouble in the face, 
. It seem’d that his sole refuge was to sell 
A portion of his patrimonial fields. 
. Such was his first resolve ; he thought again, 
_ And his heart faild him. ‘* [sabel,” said he, 
' Two evenings after he had heard the news, 
‘‘T have been toiling more than seventy years, 
And in the open sunshine of God's love 
‘Have we all litd ; yet if these fields of curs 
‘Should pass into a stranger’s hand, I think 
‘That I could not lie quiet in my grave. . 
‘Our lot is a hard lot ; the sun itself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I, 
And I have lived to bo a fool at last 
To my own family. An evil man 
That wag, and make an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us; and, if he were not fulse, 
{here are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
lad been no sorrow. I forgive him—but 
*I'were better $o be dumb than to talk thus. 
Wea I began, my purpose was to speak 
if remedies and of a cheerful hope. 
r Luke shall ieave "8s, Isabel: the land 
ot go frofh us, and it shall be free ; 
shalBpossess it free as isghe wind 
at passes over it. We have, thou know’st, 
other*kinsman—he will be our friend 
Inthis distress. He is a prosperous man, 
iving in trade—and Luke to him shall go, 
with hia kinsman’s help and his own thrift 
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He ‘quickly wiil repair this loss, and then 
May come again to us. If here he stay, 
What can be done? Where every one is poor, 
What can be gained?” At this the old man paused, 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 

Was busy, looking back into past times. | 

‘<'There’s Richard Bateman,” thought she to herself, 

<< Tie was a parish-boy—at the church-door 

They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence, 
And half-pennies, wherewith the neiglf ours bought 
A. basket, which they fill’d with pedlar’s wares ; © 
And with this basket on his arm, the lad 

Went up to London, found a master there, 

Who out of many chose the trusty boy 

To go and overlook his merchandise 

Beyond the seas, where he grow wondrous rich, 

And left estates and moneys to the poor, 

And at his birthplace built a chapel floor’d 

With marble, which he sent from foreign lands.”’ 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 

Pass’d quickly through the mind of Jsabel, 

And her face brighten’d. The old man was glad, 
And thus resumed : ‘‘ Well, Isabel, this scheme 
These two days has been meat and drink to me. 

Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 

—We have enough—I wish indeed that I 
. Were younger,—but this hope is a good hope. 

Make ready Luke’s best garments, of the best 

Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night: 

—If he could go, the boy should go to-night.” 

Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart. The housewife forfive days 
Was restless morn and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 

Things needful for the journey of her son. 

But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 

‘'o stop her in her work ; for, when she lay 

By Michael’s side, she through the two last nighte 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep: 

And when they rose. at morning she could see 

That all his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by themselves, 
Were sitting at the door, ‘‘ Thou must not go ; 

We have no other child but thee to lose, 

None to remember—do not go away. 

For if thou leave thy father, he will die.” 

The youth made answer with a jocund#vcice ; “ey 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears, e ‘ss 
Recover'd heart. That evening her best fare | 
Did she bring forth, and all together sat e 
Lik®happy people round a Christmas fire. 


Next morning Isabel resumed her work ; ia 
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And all the ensuing week the house appear’d 


As cheerful as a grove in spring ; at length 

The expected letter from their kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 

His utmost for the welfare of the boy ; 

To which requosts were added that forthwith 

He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 

The letter was read over; Isabel 

Went forth to,show it to the neighbours round ; 
Nor was there™t that time on English land | 
A. prouder heart than Luke’s. When Isabel 
Had to her house return’d, the old man said, 

‘‘ He shall depart to-morrow.” ‘To this word 
The housewife answer’d, talking much of things 
Which, if at such short notice, he should go, 
Would surely bo forgotten. But at length 

She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 


Near the tumultuous brook of Greenhead Ghyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had design’d 
To build a sheepfold ; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 
For thie same purpose he had gather’d up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlct’s edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walk’d ; 
And soon as they had reach’d the place he stopp'd, 
And thus the old man spake to him :—‘‘ My son, 
To-morrow thou wilt leave me: with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
That wert a promiso to me ere thy birth, 
And all thy life hast been my daily joy. 
I will relate t® thes some little part 
Of our two histories ; ’twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if [ should speak 
Of things thou canst not know of. After thou 
First cam’st into the world—as it befalls 
To new-born infants—thou didst sleep away 
T'wo days, and blessings from thy father’s tongue 
Then fe¥ upon thee. Day by day pass’d on, 
And still I loved thee with increasing love. 
Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 
han when I heard thee by our own fireside 
First uttering, without words, a natural tune ; 
When thou, a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 
Sing at thy mothor’s breast. Month follow’d months, 
Andjp the o fields my life was pass’d, 

on the mountains, else I think that thou 

adst 8een brought up upon thy father’s knees. 
But we were playmates, Luke: gent these hills, 
As welfthou acwat. in us the old and young 
Have play’d together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know.” 
Luke had a manly heart ; but at these words 
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He sobb’d aloud. Tho old man grasp’d his hand, 
And said, ‘‘ Nay, do not take it so—I see 

That these are things of which I need not speak. 
—~Even to the utmost I have been to thee 

A kind and a good father ; and herein 

I but repay a gift which I myselt 

Received at others’ hands ; for, though now old 
Beyond the common life of man, I still 

Remember them who loved me in my youth. 

Both of them sleep together ; here theymived, 

As all their forefathers had done ; and when 

At length their time was come, they were not loth 
To gtve their bodies to the family mould. 

I wish’d that thou shouldst live the life they lived. 
But ’tis a long time to look back, my son, 

And sce so little gain from sixty years. 

These fields were burthen’d when they came to ms; 
Till I was forty ycars of age, not more 

Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

I toil’d and toil’d ; God bless’d me in my work, 

And till these three weeks past the land was free. 
—It looks as if it never conld endure 

Another master. Heavon forgive me, Luke, , 

‘Tf I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 

That thou shouldst go.” At this the old man paused g 
Then, pointing to the stones near which they stood, 
Thus, after a short silence, he resumed : 

‘*This was a work fur us ; and now, my son, 

It is a work for me. Lut, lay one stone— 

Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, boy, be of good hope !—we both may live 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 

I still am strong and stout ;—do thou thy part, 

I will do mine—I will begin again 

With many tasks that were resign’d to thee ; 

Ww to the heights, and in among tho storms, 
Will I without thee go again, and do 

All works which I was wont to do alone, 

Before I knew thy facc. Heaven bless thee, boy t 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes—It should be so~Yes—yes— 
I knew that thou couldst never have a wish 

.o leave me, Luke: thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love: when thou art gope, 
What will be left tous! But 1 forget 

My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 

As I requested ; and hereafter, Luke, 

When thou art gone away, should evil@nen ae 
Be thy companions, think of me, my son, © Yay 
And ofthis moment; bither turn thy thoughts, 

And God will strengthen thee: amid all fear e 

And ll temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 

Mayst bear in mind the life thy fathers lived, 

Who, being innocent, did for that cause 


‘ 
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Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well— 
When thou return’st, thou in this place wilt seo 

A work which is not here: a covenant 

*T will be between us. But, whatever fate 

Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.” 


The shepherd ended here ; and Luke stoop’d down, 
And, as his father had requested, laid 
The first stong of the sheepfold. At the sight 
The old man’s grief broke from him ; to his heart 
He press’d his son, he kisstd him and wept ; 
And to the house together they return’d 
—Hush’d was that house in peace, or sceming peaco, 
Ere the night fell: with morrow’s dawn the boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reach’d 
The public way, he put on a bold face ; 
And all the neighbours as he pass’d their doors 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers, 
That follow’d him till he was out of sight. 


A. good report did from their kinsman come, 
Of Luke and his well-doing: and tho boy 
Wrotegoving letters, full of wondrous news, 
Which, as the housewifo phrased it, were throughout 
““'Vhe prettiest letters that were ever secn.” 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So, many months pass'd on: and once again 
The shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts ; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
Hic to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the sheepfold. eantime Luke begar 
To slacken i@his duty ; and at length 
IIe in the dissolute city gave himsclf 
To evil courses: ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-placo beyond the seas. 


There is a comfort in the strongth of love ; 
*T will make a thing endurable, which else 
Would break the heart :—old Michael found it se 
I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember’d the old man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 

His bodily frame had been from youth to aga 

Of an unusual strength. Among the rocics 

He went, and still look’d up upon the sun, 

Apg@Misten’d te the wind ; and as before 
Moved all kinds of labour for his sheap, 

And for the land, his small inheritance. 

And tethat hollow dell from time to timo 

Did he repair, to build the fold of which 

Fis flock had need. ’Tis not forgotten yet 

The pity which was then in every heart 
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For the old man—and ’tis believed by all 

That many and many a day he thither went, 

And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the sheepfold, sometimes was he secn 
Sitting alone, with that his faithful dog, 

Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

‘The length of full seven years from time to time 

He at the building of this sheepfold wrought, 

And left the work unfinish’d when hoe died. 

Three years, or little more, did Isabel 4; 

Survive her husband : at her death th’ éstate 

Was sold, and went into a stranger’s hand. 

The cottage which was named ‘‘ The Evening Star” 
Is gone—the ploughshare has been through the ground 
On which it stood: great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighbourhood : yet the oak is left 

That grew beside their door; and the remains 

Of the unfinish’d sheepfold may be seen 

Beside the boist’rous brook of Greenhead Ghyli. 


LAODAMIA. 


«« Wir sacrifice, before the rising morn 
Perform’d, my slaughter’d lord have I required ; 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn, 
Him of the infernal gods have I desired : 
Celestial pity I again implore ;— 

Restore him to my sight, great Jove, restore !” 


t 


So ene and by fervent love endow’d 

With faith, the suppliant heavenward lifts her hands ; 
While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens—and her eye expands, 
Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows, 
And she expects the issue in repese. 


0 terror ! what hath she perceived? O joy! 
What doth she look on—whom doth she behold ? 
Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy ? 

His vital presence—his corporeal mould ? 

It is—if sense deceive her not—'tis he! 

And a god leads him-~wingéd Mereury ! 


Mild Hermes spake, and touch’d hor with nis wand 

That calms all fear: ‘“‘Such grace hath crown’d thy prayer, 
Laodamia, that at Jove’s command 

Thy husband walks the paths of upper aiy,: 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours’ Space ;,, ™, 
Accept the gift ; behold him face to face !’ 


Forth sprang the impassion’d queen her lord to diasp 
at consummation she essay’d ; 
But unsubstantial form eludes her grasp 


XN 
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As often as that eager grasp was made. 
The phantom parts—but parts to reunite, 
And reassume his place before her sight. 


‘‘ Protesilaus, lo! thy guide is gone ! 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice: 

This is our palace,—yonder is thy throne ; 

Speak, and the floor thou tread’st on will rejoice. 
ot to appal me have the gods bestow’d 

This precious bogn,—and bless'd a sad abode.” 


“‘Great Jove, Laodamia, doth not leave 
His gifts imporfect eee though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive, 

But in reward of thy fidclity. 

And something also did ny worth obtain ; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 


“Thou know’st, the Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first Greek who touch’d the Trojan strand 
Should die ; but me the threat did not withhoid: 
A generous cause a victim did demand ; 

And forth J leapt upon th: sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief—by tector slain.” 


«‘Supreme of heroes—bravest, noblest, best: ! 

Thy matchless courave | vewail no more, 

That then, when tens »1 thousands were depress’d 
a doubt, propell’d thee to the fata] shore ; 

Thou found’st—and I forgive thee—here thou art— 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 


** But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 

And He, whosegower restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou shouldst cheat the mulico of the yrave ; 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 

As when their breath enrich’d Thessalian air. 


‘“No spectre greets me,—no vain shadow this : 
Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side! 
Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, thie day a second time thy bride !” 

Jove frown’d in heaven: the conscious Parcer throw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 


‘‘ This visage tejls thee that my doom is past : 
Know, virtue were not virtue if the joys 

Of sense were able to return as fast 

And surely as they vanish.—Earth destroys 
Tho ptures d@ly—Erebus disdains : 

CaMi plegpures there abide—majestic pains. 


“‘ Be taught, O faithful consort, to control 
Rebellious passion : for the gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul ; 
The fervour—not the impotence of love. 
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Tny transports moderate ; and meekly mouru 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn—— ” 


‘¢ Ah, wherefore /—Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian monster of the tomb 
Alcestis. a reanimated corse, 

Given back to dwell on earth in beauty’s bloom 3 
Medea’s spells dispersed the weight of years, 
And ison stood a youth ’mid youthful peers. 


‘‘The gods to us are merciful—and srk , 
Yet further may relent : for mightier far 

Than strength of nerve and sinow, or the sway 

Of magic, potent over sun and star, 

Is love—though oft to agony distress’d ; 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's breast. 


‘¢ But if thou go’st, I follow——-” “‘ Peace !”” he said— 
She look’d upen bim and was calm’d and cheer’d ; 

The ghastly colour from his lips had fled; _~ 

In his deportment, shape, and mien, appear’d 

Elysian beauty—melancholy grace— 

Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 


He spake of love, such love as spirits feel 

In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; ~ 
No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 
The past unsigh’d for, and the future sure ; 
Spake, as a witness, of a second birth 

For all that is most perfect upon earth : 


Of all that is most beautcous—imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler zxther, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 


Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earn’d 
That privilege by virtue.—‘‘ Il,” said ho, 

‘‘ The end of man’s existence I discern’d, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry * 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight 
While tears were thy best pastime,—day and hight : 


“And while my youthful peers, before my eyes 
yee hero following his peculiar bent), 
repared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports,—or, seated in the tent, 
Chieftains and kings in council were detain’d ; 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchagi’d, ~ 
ved ¥4, 


‘©The wish’d-for wind was given :—I then revoe 
Our future course, upon the silent sea ; 

And, if no worthier ied the way, resolved e 
Thaty of a thousand vessels, mine should be 


this feature in the character of Protasilaus, see the “ Iphigenia in Aulis* of Buripiden 


- 
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The foremost prow in pressing to the strand,— 
Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 


‘Vet bitter, ofttimes bitter, was the pang - 
When of thy loss J thoucht, belovéd wile ; 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang, 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life, — 

The paths which we had trod—these fountains—flowers ; 
wy new-plann’d cities, and unfinish’d towers. 

** But should saspense permit the foe to cry, 

‘Behold they tremble !—haughty their array, 

Yet of their number no ono dares to die ?’— 

In soul I swept the indignity away : 

Uld frailties then recurr’d :—but lofty thought, 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 


‘And thon, though strong in love, art all too wenk 
In reason, in self-government tvo slow ; 

I cows] thee by fortitude to seek 

Our bless’d reunion in the shades below. 

Th’ invisible world with thee hath syn»pathized ; 
Be thy affections raised and solemnized, 


‘* Learn by a murtal yearning to ascend 
Toward#a hiyher object :—Love was given, 
Encouraged, 6 nction’d, chiefly for this end : 
For this the passion to excess was driven— 
That self might be annull’d ; her bondage preve 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love.” 


Aloud she shrieck’d—for Hermes reappears ! 

tound the dear shade she would have cluny-—’tis vary + 
‘he hours are past,—too bricf bad they been yearr , 
And him no mortal effort can detain : 
Swift, toward ie reals that know not earthly day, 
Fle throueh the portal takes his silent way— 
And on the palace floor a lifeless corse she lay. 


Ab, julge her gently who so deoply loved ! 
bicr, who, in reason’s spite, yet without crime, 
Was ina trance of passion thus removed ; 
Deliver’d from the galling yoke of time, 

And these frau elements—to gather tlowers 

QO) blissful quiet ‘nid unfading bowers. 


Yet tears to human suffering are duc ; 

And mortul hopes defeated and o’erthrown 
Are mourn’d by man, and not by man alony, 
As fon ly he believes. — Upon the side 

Of Hellespont (such faith was entertain’d) 

A kn-@ of spiry gees for ages grow 

Fr,.n oug the tomb of him for whom she died $ 
And over, when such stature they had gain’d 
That Lligm’s walls were subject to their view, 
‘I'he trees’ tall summits wither’d at the sight ; 
A constant interchange of growth and blight ! 
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Porms of the Hancp. 


TO THE DAISY. 


In youth from rock to rock I went, 
From hill to hill, in discontent ,, 
Of pleasure high and turbulent, G3 
Most pleased when most uneasy ; 
But now my own delights I make,— 
My thirst at every rill can slake, 
And giadly Nature’s love partake 
Of thee, sweet Daisy ! 


When soothed a while by milder airs, 
Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly shades his few grey hairs ; 

Spring cannot shun thee; 
Whole summer fields are thine by right ; 
And Autumn, melancholy wight ! 
Doth in thy crimson Heel delight 

hen rains are on thee, 


In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 

Thou greet’st the traveller in the lane ; 

If welcomed once, thou count’st it gain 5 
Thou art not daunted, 

Nor car’st. if thou be set at naught: 

And oft alone in nooks remote 

We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
When such are wanted. 


Be violets in their secret mews ™ 
The flowers the wanton zephyrs choose 3 
Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 
‘ Her head impearling ; 
Thou liv’st with less ambitious aim, 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame ; 
Thou art indeed, by many a claim, 
The pooet’s darling. @ 
If to a rock from rains he tly, 
Or, some bright day of April sky, 
Imprison’d by hot sunshine lie , 
Near the green holly, 
And wearily at length should fare 3 
He need but look about, and thery 
Thou art !—a friend at hand, t@ scare “~.. 
His melancholy. © 


A hundred times, by rock or bower, 

Fre thus I have lain couch’d an hour, “© 

Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension ; 
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Some steady love ; some brief delight ; 

Sonje memory that had taken flight ; 

Some chime of fancy, wrung or right, 
Or stray inventiun. 


If stately passions in me burn, 
‘And one chance look to thee should turn, 
I drink, out of an humbler urn, 

A lowlier pleasure ; 
a homely sympathy that heeds 

mmon life, our nature breeds ; 

re aif om fitted to the needs 

Of hearts at leisure. 


When, smitten by the morning ray, 
I see thee rise, alert and gay, 
Then, cheerful flower! my spirits play 

With kindred gladness: 
And when, at dusk, by dews oppress’d, 
Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 

f careful sadness. 


And ali day long I number yet, 
eAll seasons through, another debt, 

Which I, wherever thou art met, 
"To thee am owing ; 

An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 

A happy, genial influence, 

Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 
Nor whither going : 


Child of the year! that round dost run 
Thy course, bold lover of the sun, 
And gheerful when the day’s begun 

As morning leveret, 
Thy long-lost praise* thou shalt regain ; 
Dear thou shale: be to future men, 
As in old time ;—thou not in vain, 

Art Nature’s favourite. 


A WHIRL-BLAST from behind the hill 
Rush'd o’er the wood with startling sound : 
Then, all at once, the air was still, 

And #howers of hailstones patter’d round, 
Where leafless oaks tower’d high above, 

I sat within an undergrove 

Of tallgst hollies, tall and green ; 

A fairer bower was never seen. 

From year to year the spacious floor 
With wither'd leaves is cover’d o’er, 

You could not lay a hair between ; 


a aah a a a 
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And all the year the bower is green. 
But see! where’er the hailstones drop, 
The wither’d leaves all skip aud hop, 
There’s not a breeze—no breath of air— 
Yet here, and there, and everywhere 
Along the floor, beneath the shade 

By those embowering hollies made, 
The leaves in myriads jump and spring, 
As if, with pipes and music rare, 

Some Robin Govodtellow were thorg, 
And all those leaves, in festive glee, 
Were dancing to the minstrelsy. 


W:TH how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the sky, 
How silentiy, and with how wan a face !* 

Where art thou? Thou whom I have seen on high 
Running among the clouds a wood-nymph’s Facet 
Unhappy nuns, whose common breath’s a sigh 
Which they would stifle, move at such a pace ! 

The northern wind, to call thee to the chase, 

Must blow to-night his bugle-horn. Had I 

The power of Merlin, goddess! this should be: ¢ 
And all the stars now shrouded up in heaven, 

Should sally forth, to keep thee company. 

What strif would then be yours, fair creatures, driven, 
Now up, now down, and sparkling in your glee! 
But, Cynthia, should to thee the palm be given, 
Queen, both for beauty and for majesty. 


THE GREEN LINNET. ¢ 


BENEATH these fruit-tree boughs that shed 

Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 

With brightest sunshine round me spread 
Of spring’s unclouded weather, 

In this sequester'd nook how sweet 

To sit upon my orchard-seat ! 

And flowers and birds once more to great, 
My last year’s friends together. 


One have I mark’d, the happiest guest 
In all this covert of the blest : 
Hail to thee, far above the rest ‘ 
In joy of voice and pinion. 
Thou, Linnet ! in thy green array, 
rea spirit here to-day: é «, 
Dost lea the revels of the May, ‘ 
And this is thy dominion. 


While birds, and butterflies, and flowers‘ 
¢Make all one band of paramours, 


° geom a sonnet of Sl: Poiap 
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Thou, ran up and down the bowers, 
Art sole in thy employment ; 
A life, a presence like the air, 
Scattering thy gladness without care, 
Too blest with any one to pair, 
Thyself thy own enjoyment. 


Upon yon tuft of hazel trees, 
Thut twinkle to the gusty breese, 
Behold him perch’d in ecstasies, 

‘Wet seeming still to hover ; 
There ! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. 


While thus before my eyes he gleama, 
A brother of the leaves he seems ; 
When in a momont forth he teems 

His little song in gushes : 
As if it pleased him to disdain 
And mock the form which he did foigm, 
While he was dancing with the train 

Of leaves among the bushes. 


TO THE SMALL CELANDINE.® 


PaNnsIeEs, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 

They pill have a place in story: 
There's a flower that shall be mine, 
’Tis the little Celandine. 


Eyes of some men travel far 
For the findiny of a star ; 
Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keep a mighty rout ! 

’m as great as they, I trow, 

ince the day I found thee out, 
Little flower !—TI’ll make a stir 
Like a great astronomer. 


Modest, yet withal an elf 
Bold, and lavish of thyself ; 
Since we needs must first have met 
I have agen thee, high and low, 
hirty years or more, and yet 
as a face I did not know ; 
qace hast now, go where I may, 
ifty greetings in a day. 


® Common pilewort, 
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Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thrush 

Has a thought about its nest, 
Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal ; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

When we've little warmth, or none 


Poets, vain men in their mood ! 
Travel with the multitude ; ¢ 
Never heed them; I aver 

That they all are wanton wooers. 
But the thrifty cotteger, 

Who stirs little out of doors, 

Joys to spy thee near her home: . 
Spring is coming—thou art come! 


Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming spirit ! 
Careless of thy neighbourhood, 
Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
On the moor, and in the wood, 
In the lane—there’s not a place, 
Howsoever mean it he, 

But ’tis good enough for thee. 


Ill befall the yellow flowers, 
Children of the flaring hours! 
Buttercups, that will be seen, 
Whether we will see or no ; 

Others, too, of lofty mien ; 

They have done as worldlings do, 
Taken praise that should be thine, 
Little, jumble Celandine ! ¢ 


Prophet of delight and mirth, 
Scorn’d and slighted upon earth ! 
Herald of a mighty band, 

Of a joyous train ensuing, 

Singing at my heart’s command, 
In ilie lance my thoughts pursuing 
I will sing, as doth behove, 
Hymns in praise of what I love! 


TO THE SAME FLOWER 


PLEASURES newly found are sweet 
When ant fie about our feet : ¢ 
February last, my heart 

First at sight of thee was glad ; 

All unheard of as thou art, 

Thou must needs, I think, have had 
Celandine ! and long ago, 

Praise of which I nothing know. 
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I have not a doubt but he, 
‘Whosoe’er the man might be, 
Who the first with pointed rays, 
ad orkman worthy to be sainted) 
et the sign-board in a blaze, 
When the risen sun he painted, 
Took the fancy from a glance 
At thy glittering countenance, 


Soon as gentle breezes bring 

News ¢f winter’s vanishing, 

And the children build their bowera, 
Sticking kerchief-pots of mould 

All about with full-blown flowers, 
Thick as sheep in shepherd's fold | 
With the proudest thou art there, 
Mantling in the tiny scunro. 


Often have I sigh’d to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure, 
Sigh’d to think, I read a book 
Only read, perhaps, by me; 
Yet I long could overluok 
Thy bright coronet and thee, 
@ind thy arch and wily ways, 
And thy store of other praise. 


Blithe of heart, from week to week 
Thou dost play at hide-and-seek ; 
While the patient primrose sits 
Like a beggar in the cold, 

Thou, a flower of wiser wits, 
Slipp’st into thy shelter’d hold ; 
Bright as any of the train 
Wheipye all are out again. 


Thou art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing “ beneath our shoon:” * 
Let, as old Magellan did, 

Others roum about the sea ; 

Build who will a pyramid ; 

Praise it is enough tor me, 

Uf there be but three or four 

Who will love my little flower. 


THE WATERFALL AND THE EGLANTINE 


‘‘ BEGONE, thou fond presumptuous elf,” 
Exclaim’d a thundering voice, 
“‘ Nor Gare to thrust thy foolish self 
@Between me and my choice !” 
A falling Water swoln with snows 
“Thus spake to a poor Brier-rose, 
That, all bespatter’d with his toam, e 


© Sootticd, shoes. 
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And dancing high, and dancinow, - 
Was living, as a child might 1 
In an unhappy home. to block ? 


** Dost thou presume my cours¢ 
Off. off ! or, puny thing ! ‘rock 
T’ll hurl thee headlong with the t 

To which thy fibres cling.” “os 
The flood was tyrannous and strok 
The patient Brier suffer’d long, 

Nor did he utter groan or sigh, ¢° 
Hoping the danger would be past ; \ 
But, seeing no relief, at last 

He ventured to reply. 


t 5 
“Ah!” said the Brier, ‘‘ blame me a 
Why should we dwell in strife ? 
We who in this, our natal spot, 
Once lived a happy life | 
You stirr’d me on my rocky bed— _ 
What pleasure through my veins you spre 
The summer long, from day to day, 
My leaves you freshen’d and bedew’d ; 
Nor was it common gratitude 
That did your cares repay. 


sud and bell, 
‘When Spring came on with * 
Among these rocks did I -s, to tell 
Before you hang my wreath! 
That gentle days were nigh* «rs, 
And, in the sultry summer hoc Jowers ; 
I shelter’d you with leaves and 1 * gone, 
And in my leaves—now shed and 
The linnet lodjred, and for us two 
Chanted his pretty songs, when yc 
Had little voice or none. eer ae 


‘* But now proud thoughts are in |, 

What grief is mine you see. BS olest 
Ah! would you think, even yet how\ 
Together we might be ! ae 
Though of both leaf and flower bereft, - 
Some ornaments to me are left— - 
Rich store of scarlet hips is mine, 

With which I, in my humble way, 

Would deck you many & winter’s day, 

A happy Egiantine !’ 


What more he said I cannot tell : 

The torrent thunder’d down the fell *. 
With unabating haste : 

I listen’d, nor ought else could hear 5 

The Brier quaked—and much 1 fear 


_ Bhose accents were his last. 
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THE OAK AND THE BROOM. 
A PASTORAL. 


His simple truths did Andrew glean 
Beside the babbling rills ; 

A careful student i had been 

Among the woods and hills. 

One winter’s night, when Sprouse t the trees 
The wifid was thundering, on his knees 
His youngest born did Andrew hold : 

And while the rest, a ruddy quire, 

Were seated round their blazing fire, 

This tale the shepherd told. 


*¢T saw a crag, a lofty stone 

As ever tempest beat ! 

Out of its head an Oak had grown, 

A Broom out of its feet. 

The time was March, a cheerful noon— 

The thaw-wind with the breath of J une, 

Breathed gently from the warm south-west : 
oe in a voice sedate with age, 
his Oak, a giant and a sage, 

His neighbour thus address’d : 


‘Eight weary weeks, through rock and clay, 
Along this mountain's edge, 

‘The frost hath wrought both night and day, 
Wedge driving after wedge. 

Tock up! and think, above your head 
What trouble surely ‘will be bred ; 

Last night I heard a crash—’tis true, 

The a@inters took anothur road— 

I see them yonder—what a load 

For such a thing as you! 


‘You are preparing, as before, 

To deck your slender shape ; 

And yet, just three years back—no more-— 
You iad a strange escape. 

T%own from yon cliff a fragment broke ; 

It came, you know, with fire and smoke, 
And hitherward it bent its way: 

This pqnderous block was caught by me, 
And o’er your head, as you may see, 

"Tis hanging to this day ! 


» ‘the thipg had better been asleep, 

” Whatevér - thing it were, 

@r breeze, or bird, or dog, or sheep, 

That first did plant you there. 

Por you and your green twigs decoy 

The little witless shepherd-bo e 
To come and slumber in your bower ; 
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And, trust me, on some sultry noon, 
Both you and he, Heaven knows how soon } 
Will perish in one hour. 


‘From me this friendly warning take — 
The Broom began to doze, 

And thus to keep herself awake 

Did pently re : 

‘My thanks for your discourse are due ; 
That it is true, and more than true, 

I know, and I have known it long*; 
Frail is the bond by which we bold 

Our being, be we young or old, 

Wise, foolish, weak, or strong. 


‘Disasters, do the best we can, 

Will reach both great and small ; 

And he is oft the wisest man 

Who is not wise at all. 

For me, why should I wish to roam ? 
This spot is my paternal home, 

It is my pleasant heritage ; 

My father, many a happy year, 

Here spread his careless blossoms, here — 
Attain'd a good old age. 


* E’en such as his may be my lot. 
‘What cause have I to haunt ° 
My heart with terrors? Am I not 

In truth a favour’d plant ! 

On me such bounty Summer pours, 
That I am cover’d o’er with flowers ; 
And, when the frost is in the sky, 
My branches are so fresh and gay, 
That you might look at me and : 
This plant can never die. 


‘The butterfly, all green and gold, 
To me hath often flown, 
Here in my blossoms to behold 
‘Wings lovely as his own. 

en grass is chill with rain or dew, 
Beneath my shade, the mother ewe 
Lies with her infant lamb ; I sce 
The love they to each other make, 
And the sweet joy, which they pa~take, 
It is a joy to me. 


‘¢ Her voice was blithe, her heart was light; 
The Broom might have pursued, 
Her speech, until the stars of night 
Their journey had renew’d : 

But in the branches of the Oak ‘; 
‘I'wo ravens now begun to croak 

Their nuptial song, a gladsome air ; 

And to her own green bower the breese 


q 
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That instant brought two str bees, 
To rest and murmur there. pling 


** One night, my children, from the North ° 
There came 4 furious blast ; 

At break of day I ventured forth, 

And near the cliff I pass’d. 

The storm had fall’n upon the Oak, 

And struck him with a mighty stroke, 

And whiyl’d, and whirl’d him far away ; 

And, in Sne hospitable cleft, 

The little careless Broom was left 

To live for many a day.” 


THE REDBREAST AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


ART thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English Robin ; 
The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing ? 
Art fhou the Peter of Norway boors ? 
Their Thomas in Finland, 
And Russia far inland ? 
The bird, whom by some name or other, 
All men who know thee call their brother, 
The darling of children and men ? 
Could Father Adam* open his eyes, 
And see this sight beneath the skies, 
He’d wish to close them again. 


If the Ge He knew but his friend, 

Hither h flight he would bend ; 

And find his way to me. 

Under the branches of the tree, 

In and out, he darts about ; 

Can this be the bird, to man so good, 

That, after their bewildering, 

Did cover with leaves the little children, 
e So painfully in the wood? 


What ail’d thee, Robin, that thou couldst pursue 
A beautiful creature, 
That is geatle by nature f 
Beneath the summer sky 
From flower to flower let him fly ; 
Tis all that he wishes to do. 
e cheere? thou of our in-door sadness, 
Heés the friend of our summer gladness : 
What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Plagmates in the sunny weather, 


© Paradise Lost, Book XL, where Adam points out to Eve the ominous of the cagl« 
shaaiug “two birds of cayest plume,” the gentle hart and hind pursued by theis 
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And fly about in the air together ; 7 
His beautiful wings in crimson are dresa'd, 
A crimson as brizht as thine own ! 

If thou wouldst be happy in thy neat, 

O pious bird ! whom man loves hest, 

Love him, or leave him alone ! 


TO THE DAISY. 


WITH little here to do or sce & 
Of things that in the grout world be, 
Sweet Daisy ! oft I talk to thee, 
For thou art worthy : 
Thou unassuming common-place 
Of Nature, with that Roney face, 
And yet with something of a grace, 
Which love makes for thee ! 


Oft do I sit by thee at ease, 
And weave a web of similes, 
Loose types of things through all degrees, 
Thoughts of thy raising: 
And many a fond and idle name 2 
I give to thee, for praise or blame, 
As is the humour of the gume, 
While I am gazing. 
A nun demure, of lowly port ; 
Or sprightly maiden of love’s court, 
In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations ; 
A queen in crown of rubies dress’d 3 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all, as seem to suit thee best, 
Thy appellations. 


A little Cyclops, with one eye 

Staring to threaten and defy— 

That thought comes next—and instantly 
The freak is over. 

The shape will vanish, and behold ! 

A silver shield with boss of gold, « 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
in fight to cover. 


I see thee glittering from afar ;—~ 
And then thou art a pretty star ; 
Not quite so fair as many are 

In heaven above thee ! 
Yet hke a star, with glittering desu, 
Self-poised in air, thou seem’st to rest gc 
May peace come never to his nest, 

Who shall reprove thee ! e 


ij 


Sweet flower ! for by that name at last, 


When all my reveries are past, 
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I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 
Sweet silent creature ! 
That breath’st with me in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou art woat, repair e 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature! 


TO THE SAME FLOWER. 


BRIGHT flower, whose home is everywhere ! 
A pilgrim W8ld in Nature's care, 
And all the long year through, the heir 
Of joy or sorrow, 
Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
Giv’n to no other flower I see 
The forest thorough ! 


Is it that man is soon depress’d ? 
A thoughtless thing ! who, once unbicst, 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason, 
And thou wouldst teach him how to find 
A shglter under every wind, 
A hope for times that are unkind, 

And every season } 


Thou wanderest the wide world about, 
Uncheck’d by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to grect thee, or without, 
Yet pleased and willing ; 
Meek, yielding to th’ occasion's call, 
And all things suffering from all, 
Thy functign apostolical 
tn peac@ fulfilling. 


TO A SKY-LARK. 


Ur with me! up with me, into the clouds! 
For thy song, Lark, is stromg ; 
Up with me, up with me into the clouds ! 
® Singing, singing, 
With all the heavens about thee ringing. 
Lift me, guide me till I find 
That spot which seems so to thy mind ! 


I have walk’d through wildernesses dreary, 
And to-day my heart is weary ; 
Had I now the wings of a fairy, 
° Up t@thee would I fly. 
These is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine ; 
Up with me, up with me, high and high, 
To thy banqueting-place in the sky! 
Joyous as morning, 
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Thou art laughing and scorning ; 
Thou hast a nest, for thy love and thy rest: 
And, though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunken Lark? thou wouldst be loth 


To be such a traveller as I. 
Happy, happy liver! 
With a soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to th’ Almighitw Giver, 
Joy and jollity be with us both ! 
Hearing thee, or else some other, ‘ 
As merry a brother, 
I on the earth will go plodding on, 
By myself, cheerfully, till the day is done. 


TO A SEXTON. 


Let thy wheelbarrow alone— 

Wherefore, Sexton, piling still 

In thy bonchouse, bone on bone? 

"Tis already like a hill 

In a field of battle made, 

Where three thousand skulls are laid., 
—These died in peace each with the other. 
Father, sister, friend, and brother, 


Mark the spot to which I point ! 

From this platform, eight feet square, 
Take not even a finger-joint : 

Andrew’s whole fireside is there, 

Hero, alono, before thine eyes, 

Simon’s sickly daughter lies, 

From weakness, now, and painglefended, 
Whom he twenty winters tended. 


Look but at the gardener’s pride— 
How he glorics, when he sees 

Roses, lilies, side by side, 

Violets in families } 

By the heart of man, his tears, 

By his hopes and by his fears, . 
Thou, old grey-beard ! art the warden 
Of a far superior garden. 


Thus, then, each to other deary 

Let them all in quiet lie, 

Andrew there, and Susan here, 
Neighbours in mortality. 

And, should I live through suk and raisf 
Sevon widow’d years without my Jane, 
O Sexton, do not then remove her, 


Let one grave hold the loved and lover ! 
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Wao fancied what a pretty sight 

This rock would be if edged around 
With living snowdrops—circlet bright ? 
How jeatiea to this orchard ground ! 
Who loved the little rock and set 
Upon its head this coronet ? 


Was it the humour of a child ? 

Or ratiter of some love-sick maid, 

Whose brows, the day that she was styled 
The shepherd queen, were thus array’d ! 
Of man mature, or matron sage | 

Or old man toying with his age ? 


I ask’d—’twas whisper’d, the device 

To each or all might well belong : 

It is the spirit of paradise 

That prompts such work, a spirit strong, 
That gives to all the self-same beat 
Where life is wise and innocent. 


SONG 
FOR THE WANDERING JEW. 


THOUGH the torrents from their fountains 
Roar down many a craggy steep, 

Yet they find among the mountains 
Rosting-places, calm and deep. 


Though, as if with eagle pinion, 
O’er the rocks the chamois roam, 
Yet he has some small dominion 
Where he feels himself at home. 


Tf on windy days the raven 
Gambol like a dancing skiff, 
Not the less he loves his haven 
Im the bosom of the cliff. 


Though the sea-horse in the ocean 
Own uo dear domestic cave, 

Yet bheslumbers without motion 
On the calm and silent wave. 


Day and night my toils redouble } 
©@ Never mearer to the goal ; 
ghia does the trouble 
the wanderer leave my soul 
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THE SEVEN SISTERS; OR, THE SOLITUDE OF 
BINNORIE. 


SEVEN daughters had Lord Archibald, 
All children of one mother ; 

I could not say in one short day 
What Jove they bore each other. 

A garland of seven lilies wrought ! 
Seven Sisters that together dwell] ; 
But he, bold knight as ever fought, 
Their father, took of them no thought, 
He loved the wars so well. 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 
The Solitude of Binnorie! 


Fresh blows the wind, a western wind, 
And from the shores of Erin, 

Across the wave, a rover brave 

To Binnorie is stcering : 

Right onward to the Scottish strand 
The gallant ship is borne ; 

The warriors lcap upon the land, 

And hark ! the leader of the band ‘ 
Hath blown his bugle-horn. 

Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 
The Solitude of Binnorie. 


Beside a grotto of their own, 

With boughs above them closing, 
The seven are laid, and in the shade 
They lie like fawns reposing. 

But now, upstarting with affright 
At noise of man and steed, ¢ 
Away they fly to loft, to right— 

Of your fair household, father knight, 
Methinks you take srnall heed ! 
Sing mourniully, oh ! mournfully, 
The Solitude of Binnorie. 


Away the seven fuir Campbells fly, 

And, over hill and hollow, ; 
With menace proud, and insult loud, 
The youthful rovers follow. 

Cried they, ‘‘ Your father loves to roar 
Enough for him to find ‘ 

T'he empty house when he comes home 
For us your yellow ringlets comb, 

For us be fair and kind !” 

Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The Solitude of Binnorie, e 
Some close behind, some side by side, ‘ 


Like clouds in stormy weather, 
* They run and cry, ‘* Nay let us dix, 


let us die together,” 
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Nor ever more were seen. 
Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 
The Solitude of Binnorie. 


The stream that flows out of the lake, 
As thrapgh the glen it rambles, 
Repeats a moan o’er moss and stone, 
For those seven lovely Campbells. 
Seven little islands, green and bare, 
Have risen from out the deep: \ 
The fishers say, those sisters fair 

By fairies are all buried there, 

And there together sleep. 

Sing, mournfully, oh! mournfully, 
The Solitude of Binnorie. 


=f‘ Pleasure is spread through the earth 
In stray gifts, to be claim’d by whoever shail find.” 


By their floating mill, 
Which lies dead and still, 
Behold yon prisoners three ! 
The miller with two dames, on the breast of the Thames ¢ 
The platform is small, but there’s room for them all ; 
And they’re dancing merrily. 
From the shore come the notes 
To thei@ mill where it floats, 
To their house and their mill tether’d fast ; 
To the small wooden isle where, their work to beguils, 
They from morning to even take whatever is given ; 
And many a blithe day they have pass’d. 
In sight of the spires, 
All alive with the fires 
Of the suf going down to his rest, 
In the open eye of the solitary sky, 
They dance,—there are three, as jocund as free, 
While they dange on the calm river’s breast. 


Man and maidens wheel, 
They themselves make the reel, 
And their music ’s a prey which they seize; 
It plays not for fhem,—what matter | ’tis theirs ; 
é they had oare, it has scatter’d their cards, 
they dance, crying, ‘‘ Long as ye please! 


= Tiey dance not for m AD 
a, bhqalicagr aliens wee eae a, ! 
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Thus a rich loving-kindness, redundantly kind, 
and mirth. 


Moves ail nature to gladness 


The showers of the Spring 

Rouse the birds, and they sing; ° 
if the wind do but stir tor his proper delight 
Each leaf, that and this, his neighbour will kiss ; 
Each wave, one and t’other, speeds after his brotkor 3 
They are happy, for that is their right ! 


THE KITTEN, AND THE FALLING LEAVES. 


THAT way look, my infant, lo! 

What a a pretty baby-show ! 

See the kitten on the wall, 

2 apes 2 with the leaves that fall, 
ither'd leaves—one—two—and three— 

From the lofty elder-tree ! 

Through the calm and frosty air 

Ot this morning bright and fair, 

Eddying round and round they sink,, 

Softly, slowly: one might think, 

From the motions that are made, 

Every little leaf convey’d 

Bylp. or fairy hither tending, — 

To his lower world descending, 

Each invisible and mute, 

In this wavering parachute. 

But the kitten how she starts, 

Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts! 

First at one, and then its fellow 

Just as light and just as yellow ; 

There are many now—now one— 

Now they stop ; and there are nono— 

What intenseness of desire 

In her upward eye of fire ! 

‘With a tiger-leap half-way 

Now she meets the coming prey, 

Lets it go as fast, and thon 

Has it in her power in : 

Now she works with Dike or four, 

Liké an Indian conjuror ; 

Quitk as he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart. . 

Were her antics play’d in the eyo 

Of a thousand standers-by, - 

Clapping hands with shout and stare 

What would littie Tabby care 

For the plaudits of the crowd ? 

Over happy to be proud, 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

‘Of her own eaceeding pleasure ! 
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"Tis a pretty baby-treat ; 
Wor, I deem, for me unmeet ; 
Here, for neither babe nor ma, 


- Other playmate can I see. 


Of the countless living things, 
‘That with stir of feet and wings 

In tne San, oF under ae 

pon or grassy e), 

And with busy revellings, 
Chir and song, and murmuringa, 
Made this orchard’s narrow space, 
And this vale, so blithe a place ; 
Multitudes are swept away, 
Never more to breathe the day: 
Some are sleeping ; some in bands 
Travell’d into distant lands; __. 
Others slunk to moor and wood, 
Far from human neighbourhood ; 
And, among the kinds that keep 
‘With us closer fellowship, 
‘With us openly abide, 


. All have laid their mirth aside. 


——Where is he that giddy sprite, 
fBlue-cap, with his coleurs bright, 
Who was blest as bird could be, 
Feeding in the apple-tree ; 
Made such wanton spoil and rout, 
ing blossoms inside out ; 

Hung with head towards the ground, 
Flutter’d, perch’d, into a round 
Bound himself, and then unbound ; 
Lithest, gaudiest harlequin ! 
Pragtiest tumbler ever seen ! ° 
Light of heart, and lizht of limb, 

at is now become of him ? 
Lambs, that through the mountains WF 22a 
Frisking, bleating merriment, 
‘When the year was in its prime, 
They are sober’d by this time. 


@ 11 you look to vale or hill, 


Ef you listen, all is still, 
Save a little neighbouring rill, 
That from out the nocry ground 
Strikes a solitary sound. Od 
WVainly glitter hill and plain, 
And the air is calm in vain ; 
Py Minibar 3 spreads the ur? 
Of a M&&ry serene and pure ; 
Creature none can she decoy 
Into open sign of joy: 
Is it they have a fear 
Of the dreary season near * 
Or that other pleasures be 
Sweeter e’en than Gaiety t 

® ad rs. 
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Yot, whate’er enjoyments dwell 
In the impenetrable cell 
Of the silent heart which Nature 
Furnishes to every creature ; 
Whatsoe’er we feel and know 
Too sedate for outward show— 
Such a light of gladness breaks, 
Pretty Kitten ! from thy freaks,— 
Spreads with such a living grace 
O’er my little Laura’s face; _, 
Yes, the sight so stirs and charms 
Thee, baby, laughing in my arms, 
That almost I could repine 
That your ee are not mine, 
That tao not wholly fare 
Even as ye do, thoughtless pair ! 
And I will have my careless season, 
Spite of melancholy reason. 
‘Will walk through life in such a way 
That, when time brings on decay, 
Now and then I may possess 
Hours of perfect gladsomeness. 
—Pleased by any random toy ; 
By a kitten’s busy joy, 
Or an infant’s laughing eye 
Sharing in the ccstasy ; 
I would fare like that or this, 
Find my wisdom in my bliss ; 
Keep the sprightly soul awake, 
And have faculties to take, 
Even from things by sorrow wrought, 
Matter for a jocund thought ; 
Spite of care, and spite of grief: 
To gambol with life’s falling leaf. 


A FRAGMENT. 


BrTWEEN two sister moorland rilla 
‘There is a spot that seems to lie 
Sacred to flow’rets of the hills, ’ 
And sacred to the sky. 

And in this smooth and open deil 
Thege is a tempest-stricken tree ; 

A corner-stone by lightning cut, 
The last stone of a cottage hut ; 
And in this dell you see 

A thing no storm can e’er dertroy, : 
The shadow of a Danish boy.. 


3}, 
In clouds above the lark is heard,— 
He sings his blithest and his best; . 
But in this lonesome nook the bird 
Did never build her nest. 
beast, no bird hath here his home 4 
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The bees, borne on the breezy air, 

Pass high above those fragrant bells 

T'o other flowers, to other delis, ‘ 
Nor ever linger there, 

The Danish boy walks here alone: 

The lovely dell is all his own. 


A spirit of noonday is ho, 

He seems a form of flesh and blood : 
Nor piping shepherd shall he be, 
Nor lfrd-boy of the wood. 

A regal vest of fur he wears, 

In colour like a raven’s wing ; 

It foars not rain, nor wind, nor dew ; 
But in the storm ’tis fresh and blue 
As budding pines in spring ; 

His helmet has a vernal grace, 
Fresh as the bloom upon his face. 


A harp is from his shoulder slung ; 
He rests the harp upon his knee ; 
And there, in a forgotten tongue, 
He warbles melody. 
Of flocks upon the neighbouring hills 
“fe is the darling and the joy ; 
-And often, when no cause appears, 
‘The mountain ponies prick their ears, 
—They hear the Danish boy, 
While in the dell he sits alone 
Beside the tree and corner-stone. 


There sits he: in his face you spy 

No trace of a ferocious air, 

Nor ever was a cloudless sky 

So st@ady or so fair. 
The lovely Danish boy is blest 

And happy in his flowery cove: 

From bloody deeds his thoughts are far ; 
And yet he warbles songs of war 

That seem like songs of love, 

For calm and gentle is his micn ; 

Liko a dead boy, he is serene. _ 


ADDRESS TO MY INFANT DAUGHTER, 


ON BEING REMINDED THAT SHE WAS A MONTH OLD C2 
e mn THAT DAY. 


= —HastT thou then survived, 
Mild offspring of infirm humanity, 
. Meek Infant! among all forlornest things 
The most forlorn, one life of that bright star, 
The second glory of'the heavens ? ou hast— 
Already hast survived that great docay ; 
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That transformation through the wide earth felt, 
And by all nations. In that Being’s sight 
From whom the race of human kind proce 


' A thousand years are but as yesterday ; 
‘And one day’s narrow circuit is to Him 


Not less capacious than a thousand years. 

But what is time? What outward glory? Neither 
A measure is of Thee, whose claims extend 
Through ‘‘ heaven’s eternal year.”—Yet hail to thee, 

rail, feeble monthling !—by that name, methinks, 

‘hy scanty breathing-time 1s portion’d out 

Not idly. Hadst thou been of Indian birth, 

Couch’d on a casual bed of moss and leaves, 

And rudely canopied by leafy boughs, 

Or to the churlish elements exposed 

On the blank plains,—the coldness of the night, 

Or the night’s darkness, or its cheerful tace 

Of beauty, by the changing moon adorn’d, 

Would, with imperious admonition, then 

Have scored thine age, and punctually timed’ 

Thine infant history, on the minds of those 

Who might have wander’d with thee. Mother's love, 
Nor less than mother’s love in other breasts, °¢ 
Will, among us warm clad and warmly housed, 

Do for thee what the finger of the heavens 

Doth all too often harshly execute 

For thy unblest coevals, amid wilds 

Where fancy hath small liberty to grace 

Th’ affections, to exalt them or refine ; 

And the maternal eve y itself, 

Though strong, is, in the main, a joyless tie 

Of ved instinct, wound about the heart. 
Happier, far happier is thy lot and ours! 

Even now—to solemnize thy helpless state, 

And to enliven in the mind’s regard 

Thy passive beauty—parallels have risen, 
Resemblances, or contrasts, that connect, 

Within the region of a father’s thoughts, 

Thee and thy mate and sister of the sky. 

And first ; thy sinless progress, through a werld 
By sorrow darken’d and by care disturb’d, 

Apt likeness bears to hers through gather’d clouds 
Moving untouch’d in silver purity, é 

And cheering ofttimes their reluctant gloom. 
'Fair‘are ye both, and both are free from stain : 
But thou, how leisurely thou fill’st thy horn 

With brightness !—leaving her to post,along, 
And range about—disquieted in change, 
And sti{l impatient of the shape she wears. 
Once up, once down the hill, one journey, babe, 
That will suffice thee; and it seems that now 
Thou hast foreknowledge that such task is thine 
Thou travell’st so contentedly, and sleep’st 

Tn such a heedless peace. Alas! full soon 


¢ 
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Hath this conception, to behold, 

countenance, like an object sullied o'er 
By Preesbiog sant ; and thine appears to be 
A mournful labour, while to her is given 
oe a renovation without end. 

t smile forbids the thought ;—for on thy face 

Smiles are beginning, like the beams of dawn, 
To shoot and circulate ; smiles have there been scen,— 
‘Tranquil assurances that Heaven supports 
The feeble mgions of thy life, and cheers 
Thy loneliness ; or shall those smiles be call’d 
Feelers of pc a forth as if t’ exploro 
This untried world, and to prepare thy way 
Through a strait passage intricate and dim ? 
Such are they,—and the same are tokens, signs, 
Which, when the appointed season hath arrived, 
Joy, as her holiest language, shall adopt ; 
And reason’s godlike power be proud to own. 


Poems of the Jmagination. 





THERE was a boy ; ye knew him well, ye clifts 
And islands of Winander! Many a time, 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the grees, or by the glimmering lake ; 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Press’d closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him. And they would shout: 
Across the watery vale, and shout ayain, 
Responsgjve to his call,—with quivering peals, 
And lon& halloos, and screams, and echves loud 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 
Of mirth and jocund din! And, when it chanced 
That pauses of doep silence mock’d his skill, 
Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a penee shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of m8untain t@rents ; or the visible scene 
Would gnter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake. e 


This boy was taken from his mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 
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Fair are the woods, and beauteous is the epot, — 
The vale where he was born: the churchyard hangs 
Upon a slope above the village school ; 

And there, along that bank, when I have pass'’d 

At evening, I believe that oftentimes 

A long half-hour together I have stood 
Mute—looking at the grave in which he lies! 


TO THE CUCF9O. 


O BLITHE new-comer ! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice: 

O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass, 

Thy loud note smites my car ! 

From hill to hill it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near ! 


I hear thee babbling to the vale 

Of sunshine and of flowers ; 

And unto me thou bring’st a tale 

Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

The same whom in my schovl-boy days 
I listen’d to ; that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still long’d for, never seen ! 


And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget c 
That golden time again. 

O blessed bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be ‘ 

An unsubstantial, fairy place ; 

That is fit home for thee ! 


¢ 


A NIGH 2-PIECE, 


THE sky is overa ast 
With a continuous cloud of texture close, 

Heavy and wan, all whiten’d by the moon, 

Which through that vale is indistinctly seen, 
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A dull contracted circle, yielding light 

So feebly spread that not a shadow falls, 
Chequering the ground, from rock, plant, tree, or tower. 
At length a pleasant instantaneous gleam 

Startles the pensive traveller as he treads 

His lonesome path, with unobserving eyo 

Bent earthwards ; he looks up»—the clouds are split 
Asunder,—and above his head he sees 

The clear moon, and the ;lory of the heavens. 

There, in a black blue vault she sails along, 

Follow’d by multitudes of stars, that, small, 

And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss 

Drive as she drives. How fast they wheel away, * 
Yet vanish not !—the wind is in the tree, 

But they are silent ; still they roll along 

Immeasurably distant; and the vault, 

Built round by those white clouds, enormous clouds, 

Still deepens its unfathomable depth. 

At length the vision closes ; and the mind, 

Not undisturb’d by the delight it fecls, 

Which slowly settles into peaceful calm, 

Is left to muse upon the solemn scene, 


YEW-TREES. 


THERE is a yow-tree, pride of Lorton Vale, 

Which to this day stands single, in the midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore, 

Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 

Of Umfraville or Perey, ere they march’d 

To Scotland’sheaths ; or those that cross’d the sea 
And drew their sounding bows at Azincour, 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 

Of vast circumference and gloom profound 

This solitary tree !—a living thing 

Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 

Of form and aspect too magnificent 

To be destroy’d. But worthier still of note 

Are thos8 fratesnal four of Borrowdale, 

Join’d in one solemn and capacious grove ; 

Huge trunks !—and each purticular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted, fibres serpentine 

Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved,— 

Nor unintorm’d with phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane ; a pillar’d shade, 

Upon Whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 

By shedgings from the pining umbrage tinged 
@erennially—beneath whose sable roof 

Of bougas, as if for festal purpose, deck’d 

With unrejoicing berries, ghustly shapes | e 
May meet at noontide—Fear and trembling Hope, 
Bilence and Foresight—Death the skeleton 
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And Time the shadow,—there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scatter’d o’er 

‘With altars undisturb’d of mossy stone, 
United worship ; or in mute repose 

To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murm’ring from Glaramara’s inmost caves. 


VIEW FROM THE TOP OF BLACK COMB, 
CUMBERLAND. « 


Tus height a ministering angel might select : 

For from the summit of Black Comb (dread name 
Derived from clouds and storms !) the amplest range 
Of unobstructed prospect may be seen 

That British ground commands: low dusky tracts, 
Where Trent is nursed, far southward! Cambrian bills 
To the south-west, a multitudinous show ; 

And, in a line of eye-sight link’d with these, 

The hoary peaks of Scotland that give birth 

To Teviot’s stream, to Annan, Tweed, and Clyde; 
Crowding the quarter whence the sun comes forth, 
Gigantic mountains rough with crags; beneath, 
Right at the imperial station’s western base, 

Main ocean, breaking audibly, and stretch’d 

Far into silent regions blue and pale ; 

And visibly engirding Mona’s isle, 

That, as we left the plain, before our sight 

Stood like a lofty mount, uplifting slowly 


rer the convex of the watery globe) 


nto clear view the cultured fields that streak 
Its habitable shores ; but now appears 
A dwindled object, and submits to lie 
At the spectator's feet. Yon azure ridge, 
Is it a perishable cloud—or there 
Do we behold the frame of Erin’s coast ? 
Land sometimes by the roving shepherd swain 
er the bright confines of another world) 

ot doubtfully perceived. Look homeward now! 

In depth, in height, in circuit, how serene 
The spectacle—how pure! Of Nature’s works, 
In earth, and air, and earth-embracing sea, 
A revelation infinite it seems ; 
eg nd august of man’s inheritance, 
Of Britain’s calm felicity and power. 


NUTTING. 


——_———_IT seems a day U1 
hal a of one from many singled out), 

© of those heavenly days which cannot die ; “ 
Whe forth I sallied from our cottage-door,* 
With a huge wallet o’er my shoulders slung, 


© The house in which I was boarded during the time I was at aheal, 
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NULTING, 


a ** Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose Jea' 
The violets of five seasons 1c-appear, 
And fade, unseen by any human eye ; 
Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever ” t 
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A nutting-crook in hand, and turn’d my steps 
Towards the distant woods, a figure quaint, 
Trick’d out in proud disguise of cast-off weeds 
Which for that service had beon husbanded, P 
By exhortation of my a ee dame, 
otley accoutrement—of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles,—and, in truth, 
More ragged than need was, Among the woods, 
And o’er the pathless rocks, I forced my way, 
Until, at lengtg, I came to one dear nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Droop’d with its wither’d leaves, ungracious sign 
Of devastation, but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 
A virgin scene! A little while I stood, 
Breathing with such suppression of the heart 
As poy dclights in ; and, with wise restraint 
Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet,—or beneath the trees I sat 
Among the flowers, and with the flowers I play’d ; 
A. temper known to those, who, after lon 
And weary expectation, have been bless’ 
With susiden happiness beyond all hope. 
Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaves 
The violets of five seasons reappear 
And fade, unseen by any human eye; 
Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever,—and I saw the sparkling foam, 
And with my cheek on one of those green stones 
That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady trecs, 
Lay round mo, scatter’d like a flock of sheep, 
I heard the murmur and the murmuring sound, 
In that swee# mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tributo to ease ; and, of its joy secure, 
The heart luxuriates with indifferent things, 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones, 
And on the vacant air. Then up I rose, 
And vrage’d to earth both branch and bough, with orasr 
And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 
Deform’d and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their yuivt being : and, unless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past, 
Even then, wifen from the bower I turn’d away 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
Tho gjlent treeg and the intruding sky. 
Then, dearest Inaiden ! move along these shades 
@ in gen@eness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Touch—for thero is a spirit in the woods. 
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SHE was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleam’d upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 

Like twilight’s, too, her aasky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 


‘From May-time and the cheerful dawn 3 


A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A. creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles, 


And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A. traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill 5 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. 


i\7) 


O NIGHTINGALE! thou surely art 

A creature of ebullient heart : 

These notes of thine—they pierce and pierce 3 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 

‘Thou sing’st as if the god of wine 

Had help’d thee to a valentine ; 

A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent nicht, 
And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now sleeping in these peaceful groves, 


I heard a stock-dove sing or say 

His homely tale, this very day, 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come at by the breeze , 

He did not cease, but coo’d—and cco’d ; 
And somewhat pensively he woo’d: 

He sang of love with quiet blending, | 
Slow to begin, and never ending 3 

Of serious faith and inward glee ; 

That was the song—the song far me t 


© 
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THREE years she grew in sun and showez 
‘Then Nature said, ‘‘A lovelicr flower 

On earth was never sown : 

This child I to myself will take: 

She shall be mine, and 1 will make 

A lady of my own. 


‘« Myself Will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain, 


‘¢ She shall be sportive as the fawn, 
That wild with gloe across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 


‘The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

E’en in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


-* The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many & secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


‘‘ And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell.” 


Thus Nature spake. The work was done-- 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 

Shg died, ae es to me 

This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 
Theenemory of what has been 

And never more will be. 
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A SLUMBER did my spirtt seal ; 
I had no human fears : 

She seem’d a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees, 

Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees ! 


THE HORN OF EGREMONT CASTL3. 


WHEN the brothers reach’d the gateway, 
Eustace pointed with his lance 

To the horn which there was hanging ; 
Horn of the inheritance. 

Horn it was which none could sound, 

No one upon living ground, 

Save he who came as rightful heir 

To Egremont’s domains and castle fair. 


Heirs from ages without record 

Had the House of Lucie born, 

Who of right had claim’d the lordship 
By the proof upon the horn: 

Each at the appointed hour 

Tried the horn,—it own’d his power ; 
Ile was acknowledged: and the blast, 
Which good Sir Eustace sounded, was the last 


With his lance Sir Eustace pointed, 

And to Hubert thus said he: 

«* What I speak this horn shall witness 

For thy better memory. 

Hear, then, and neglect me not! 

At this time, and on this spot, 

The words are utter’d from my heart, 

As my last earnest prayer ero wo depart. 
© 


t 


*‘Qn good service we are going 

Life to risk by sea and land ; 

In which course if Christ our Saviour 

Do my sinful soul demand, 

Hither come thou back straightway, 
Hubert, if alive that day ; 

Return, and sound the horn, that we’. 
May have a living house still lett in thee |” 


it,’ quickly answered Hubert ; 
** As I am thy father’s son, 
What thou askest, noble brother, 
With God's favour shall be done.” 
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So were both right well content: 

From the castle forth they went ; 

And at the head of their array 

To Palestine the brothers took their way. 


Side by side they fought (the Lucies 

Were a line for valour famed), 

And where’er their strokes alighted, 

There the Saracens were tamed. 

Whence, then, could it come, the thought 
Bt what pvil spirit brought ? 

Oh! cana brave man wish to take 

His brother’s lifo, for land’s and castle’s sake! 


** Sir,” the ruffians said to Hubert, 

** Deep he lies in Jordan flood.” 
Stricken by this ill assurance, 

Pale and trembling Hubert stood. 
«‘Take your earnings. Oh! that I 
Could have seen my brother die !”’ 

It was a pang that vex’d him then! 
And oft return’d—again, and yet again. 
Months pass’d on, and no Sir Eustace 
Nor of him were tidings heard. 
Wherefore, bold as day, the murderer 
Back again to England steer’d. 

To his castle Hubert sped ; 

He has nothing now to dread. 

But silent and by stealth he came, 

And at an hour which nobody could namo. 


None could tell if it were night-time, 

' Night or day, at even or morn ; 

For the sound was heard by no one 

Of the groclamation horn. 

But bok Hubert lives in glee : 

Months and years went smilingly ; 

With plenty was his table spread ; 

And bright the lady is who shares his bed 


Likewise he had sons and daughters ; 

And, as good men do, he sate 

Atghis board by these surrounded, 
Flourishing in fair estate. 

And, while thus in open day, 

Once he sate, as old Hooks say, 

A. blast Was utter’d from the horn, 

Where, by the castle gate, it hung forlera, 


*Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace ! 
fle is conge to claim his right: 

cient castle, woods, and mountains 

the challenge with delight. 
bert ! though the blast be blown, 
e is helpless and alone : , . 

Thou hast a dungeon, speak the word ! 
And there he may be lodged, and thou be lord, 
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Speak !—astounded Hubert cannot ; 
And if power to speak he had, 

All are daunted, all the household, 
Smitten to the heart and sad, 

*Tis Sir Eustace: if it be 

Living man, it must be he ! 

Thus Hubert thought in his dismay, 
And by a postern gate he slunk away. 


Long, and long was he unheard of: 

To his brother then he came, ¢ 
Made confession, ask’d forgiveness, 
Ask’d it by a brother’s name, 

And by all the saints in heaven ; 

And of Eustace was forgiven : 

Then in a convent went to hide 

His melancholy head, and there he died, 


But Sir Eustace, whom good angels 

Had preserved from murderers’ hands, 

And from payan chains had rescued, 

Lived with honour on his lands. 

Sons he had, saw sons of theirs : 

And through ages, heirs of heirs, 

A long posterity renown’d, t 
Sounded the horn which they alone could souzd. 


a 


GOODY BLAKE AND ITARRY GILL. 
A TRUE STORY. 


OH! what’s the matter—what’s the matter f 
What is’t that ails young Harry Gill? 

That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still ! c 

Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 

Good dufile grey, and flannel fine ; 

He has a blanket on his back, 

And coats enough to smother nine. 


In March, December, and in July, 

*Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 

The neighbours tell, and tell you truly, 
Tlis teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 
"Tis all the same with Harry Gill; , 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 
His tecth they chatter, chatter still! 


‘Young Harry was a lusty drover, 
And who so stout oflimb as he! “< 


a 


His cheeks were red as ruddy clover; S 
His voice was like the voice of three. 
Old Goody Blake was old and poor; c 


“ll fed she was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who pass’d her door 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 
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All day she spun in her poor dwelling ; 
And then her three hours’ work at night t 

Alas ! ’twas hardly worth the telling, . 
It would not pay for candle-light. 

This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire, — 

Hor hut was on a cold hill-sido, 

And in in that country coals are dear, 

For they come far by wind and tide. 


By the same fire to boil their pottage, 
Two poor &d dames, as I have known, 
Will otten live in one small cottage ; 
But sho, poor woman! dwelt alone. 
"Twas well enongh when summer came, 
The long, warm, lightsome summer day, 
Then at her door the canty dame 
Would sit, as any linnet yay. 


But when the ice our streams aid fetter, 
Oh ! then how her old bones would shake, 
You would have said, if you had met her, 
*Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 

Her evenings then were dull and dead ! 
Sad qise it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to yo to bed ; 

And then for cold not sleep a wink, 


Oh joy for her! whene’er in winter 
The winds at night had mado a rout; 
And seatter’d many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bourh about. 
Yet never Lad she, well or sick, 

As every man wlhw knew her says, 

A pile beforehand, wood or stick, 
Enough to4varm her for three days. 


Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could anything be more alluring 

Than an old hedge to Goody Dlake ¢ 
And, now and then, it must be said, 
When her old bones wero cold and chill 
She Icft her fire, or left her bed, 

To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Now Harry he had long suspected 

This trespass of old Goody Blake ; 

And vow'd that she should be deteczed, 
And he on her would vengeance take. 
Andeoft from his warm fire he’d go, 
And to the fields his road would take ; 
And ere, at ntzhbt, in frost and snow, _ 
He waich'd to seize old Goody Blake. 


And once, behind a rick of barley, e 
Thus looking out did Harry stane : 

The moon was full and shining clearly, 

e Ez 
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And crisp with frost the stubble land. 
He hears a noise—he's all awake— 
Again !—on tip-toe down the hill 

He softly creeps—’tis Goody Blake 3 
She’s at the hedge of Harry Gill. 
Right glad was he when he beheld her g 
Stick after stick did Goody pull: 

He stood behind a bush of der. 

Till she had fill’d her apron full. 
When with her load she turn’d. about, 
The by-road back again’ to take, , 

He started forward with a shout, 
And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 


And fiercely by the arm he took her, 
And by the arm he held her fast, 
And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 
And cried, ‘‘ I’ve caught you then at last j” 
Then Goody, who had nothing suid, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 
And, kneeling on the sticks, she pray’d 
To God, that is the Judge of all. 
She pray’d, her wither’d hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm— * 
‘God ! who art never out of hearing, 
O may he never more be warm !” 
The cold, cold moon above her head, 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray, 

ad said : 


‘ 


Young Harry heard what she 
And icy cold he turn’d away. 


He went complaining all the morrow 

That he was cold and very chill: 

His face was gloom, his heart w s sorrow »= 
Alas, that day for Harry Gill! 

That day he wore a riding-cvat, 

But not a whit the warmer he: 

Another was on Thursday brought, 


‘ And ere the Sabbath be had three. 


"T'was all in vain, a useless matter,— 
And blankets were about him pinn’d 5 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter, 
Like a loose casement in the wind. 

And Harry’s flesh it fell away ; 

And all who see him say, ’tis plain, 
That, live as long as live he may, 

He never will be warm aguin. 


No word to any man he utter-, a 
Abed or up, to young or old ; 

But ever to himself he mutters, - 
‘‘ Poor Harry Gill is very cold.”* 
Abed or up, by night or day, 

His teeth.they chatter, chatter stil, 
Now think, ye farmers all, I pray, 
Of Goody Blake and Harry,Gill. © 


e 
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I WANDER’D lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at onco I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breoze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 

And tyinkle on the milky way, 

They stretch’d in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance, 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
" Outdid the sparkling waves in glee :— 

A poet could not but be pay, 

In such a jocund company : 

T gazed—and gazed—but little thourht 

bat wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft when on my couch I lie, 

Jn vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure £lls, 
And dances with the dativdils, 


THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN. 


Av the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
There’s a thrush that sings loud—it has sung for three years: 
Poor Susan has pass’d by the spot, and has heard 

In the silence of morning the sung of the bird, 


’Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her! She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright folumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapsido. 


Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale 
Down which she so often has tripp’d with her pail, 
And a single small vottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelligg on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and*her lgart is in heaven : but they fade, 
The mat and the ri¥@r, the hill and the shade: 
The stream wil] not fpw, and the hill will not rise, 


aed, 


And tif colours havé@ll pass’d away from her eyes. 
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POWER OF MUSIC. 


AN Orpheus ! an Orpheus !—yes, Faith may grow bold, 
And take to herself all the wonders of old ;— 

Near the stately Pantheon you’ll meet with the same, 
In the strect that from Oxford hath borrow’d its name. 


His station is there ; and he works on the crowd, 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 

He fills with his power all their hearts t& the brim— 
Was aught ever heard like his fiddle and him ? 


What an enger assembly—what an empire is this! 
The weary have life, and the hungry have bliss ; 
Tho mourner is cheer’d, and the anxious have rest ; 
And the guilt-burthen’d soul is no longer oppress’d. 


As the moon brightens round her the clouds of the night, 
So he, where he stands, is a centre of light ; 

It gleams on the face, there, of dusky-brow’d Jack, 

And the pale-visaged baker, with basket on back. 


That errand-bound ’prentice was passing in haste— 
What matter! he’s caught—and his time run€ to wasty— 
Vhe newsman is stopp’d, though he stops on the fret, 
And the half-breathless lamplightcr, he’s in the net ! 


The porter sits down on the weight which he bore ; 
The jass with her barrow wheels hither her store ;— 
If a thief could be here ho might pilfer at case ; 

She sees the musician, ’tis all that she sces ! 


Tio stands, back’d by the wall ; he abates not his din ; 

His hat gives him vigour, with boons iIrqpping in, 

From tho old and the young, from the poorest—and there! 
The one-pennied boy has his penny to spare. 


O blest are the hearers, and proud be the hand 

Of the pleasure it spreads through so thankful a band ; 

T am glad for him, blind as he is !—~all the while 

If they speak ’tis to praise, and they praise with a smilo, 
‘ 7 


That tall man, a giant in bulk and in heicht, 

Not an inch of his body is freo from delight ; 

Can he keep himself still, if he would ? oh, not he! 
The ntusic stirs in him liko wind through a trec. 


There's a cripple who lcans on his| crutch ; like a tower 
That long has lean'd forward, leans hour after hour !— 
A mother, whose spirit in fetters ig bofind, 

While sho dandles the babe in her} arms to thegound. P 


Now, coaches and chariots ! roar jon like a straam ; 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls in a dream: 
They are deaf to your murmurs—they care not tor you, 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue ' 
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STEPPING WESTWARD. 


While my fellow-traveller and I were walking by the side of Loch Katrine, one fine even: 
ing after sunset, in our road to a hut where in the course of cur tour we had been 
houpitably entertained some weeks before, we met, in one of the loneliest parts of that 
solitary rezion, two well-dressed women, one of whom said to us, by way of greoting, 
What, you are stepping westward.” 


“* What, you are stepping westward ? ”"—** Yea.” 
—Twould be a wildzsh destiny, 

If we, whdé’ thus together roam 

In a strange land, and far from home, 

Were in this place the guests of chance ; 

Yet who would stop, or fear t’ advance, 
Though homeo or shelter he had none, 

With such a sky to lead him on? 


‘The dewy ground was dark and cold ; 
Behind, all gloomy to behold ; 

And stepping westward seem’d to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny : 

I liked the greeting ; ’twas a sound 
Of something without place or bound ; 
Andseem’d to give me spiritual right 
To travel through that region bright. 


The voice was soft, and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake ; 

The salutation had to me 

"The very sound of courtesy ; 

Its power was felt ; and while my eye 
Was fix’d upon the glowing sky, 

The echo of the voice enwrought 

A humangweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way. 


GLEN-ALMAIN ; OR, THE NARROW GLEN. 


In this still place, remote from men, 
Sloey®& Ossian, in the ‘‘ Narrow Glen ;” 
In this still place, where murmurs on 
But one meek streamlet, only one: 
He sang of pattles, and the breath 
Of stormy war, and violent death ; 
And should, methinks, when all was past, 
Have righttully been laid at last 
Wfterc rockg were rudely heap’d, and rent 
As Ly a spirit turbulent ; 
e Whére sights were rouch, and sounds were wild, 
And overything unreconciled ; 
In some compluining, dim retreat, 
For fear and melancholy meet ; 
But this is calm ; there cannot be 
A more entiregranquillity. 
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Does then the bard sleep here indeed 3 
Or is it but a groundless creed } 
What matters it ?}—I blame them not 
Whose fancy in this lonely spot 
Was moved ; and in this way express’d 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 
A convent, even a hermit’s cell 
Would break the silence of this dell: 
It is not quiet, is not ease ; 
But something deeper far than them: 
The separation that is here 
Is of the grave ; and of austere 
And happy feelings of the dead : 
And, therefore, was it rightly said 
That Ossian, last of all his race | 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 


TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 
(aT INVERSNAID, UPON LOCH LOMOND.) 


Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head ; 

And these grey rocks ; this household lawn ? 
These trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 
This fall of water, that doth make 

A murmur near the silent lake ; 

This little bay, a quict road, 

“That holds in shelter thy abode ; 

in truth togethor ye do seem 

Like something fashion’d in a dream 3,: 
Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

Yet, dream and vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart ! 

God shield thee to thy latest years ! 

I neither know thee nor thy peers ; 

And yet my eyes aro fill’d with tears, ; 


‘With earnest feeling I shall pray 

For thee when I am far away: 

For never saw I mien, or face, 

In which more plainly I could trace" 

Beonignity and home-bred sense 

Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here, scatter’d like a random sced,, ¢ 

Remote from men, thou dost not need - 

The embarrass’d look of shy distress, e 

And maidenly shamefacedness ; 

Leer wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
he freedom of a mountaineer, 

A face with gladness overspread ! 

Swoet looks, by human kindness bred ! 





JHE PIGHLAND GIRL, 


* As fair hefore me shall } bold, 
As I do now, the eabut’small, « 
The like, the hay, the waterfall, 
And thee, the spuit of them all. 
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And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays; 
With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 

Of thoughts, that Le beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech ; 
A bondage sweetly brook’d, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life? 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 
Thus beatiry up against the wind. 
What band but would a garland cull 
For thee, who art so beautiful ? 

O happy pleasure! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell; 
Adopt your homely ways and dresa, 
A shepherd. thou a shepherdess ! 

But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a wave 

Of the wild sea; and I would have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 
Though but of common neighbourhood, 
Whar joy to hear thee, and to seo ! 
Thy elder brother I would be, 

Thy father, anything to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its gracs 
Huth led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had ; and going hence 

I bear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 

Our memory, feel that she hath oyes ; 
Then, why should [ be loth to stir? 

I feel this*place was made for her ; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am | loth, though pleased at heart, 
Sweet Highland Girl ! fons thee to part 
For I, methinks, till I grow old, 

As fair before me shall] behold, 

As Ludo now, the cabin small, 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 

And thee, the spirit of them all ! 


THE SOLITARY REAPER 


BEHOLD her, sinzlo in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass ! 

~ _* _ 1 singing by hersellt. 
8€op here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain. 

O iisten ! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound 
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No nightingale did ever chant 

So sweetly to reposing bands 

Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

No sweeter voice was ever heard 
In spring-time from a cuckoo-bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flory 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again | 


Whate’cr the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’cr the sickle bending ;— 

I listen’d till I had my fill : 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


WRITTEN IN MARCI, 


WHILE RESTING ON THE BRIDGE AT THE FOOT OF BROTHERS 


WATER. 


THE cock is crowing, e 
The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth vlitter, 

The green field sleeps in the sun 5 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with tho strongest ; 

The cattle are grazing, ‘ 
Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one! 
Like an army defeated 
The snow hath retreated, e 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 

The plough-boy is whooping—anon—anoay 
There's joy in the mountains ; © 
There’s lite in the fountains ; 

Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing ; 
The rain is over and gons ! 
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GIPSIES. 


YET are they here—the same unbroken knot 
Of human beings, in the self-same spot ! 

Men, women, children, yea tho frame 

Of the whole spectacle the same ! 

Only their fire seems bolder, yielding light, 
Now deop and red, the colouring of night, 

That on thir ginsy-faces falls, 

Their bed of straw and blanket-walls. 
Twelve hours, twelve bounteous hours, are zone while J 
Have been a traveller under open sky, 

Much witnessing of change and cheer— 

Yet as I left I find them here! 

The weary sun betook himsclf to rest, 
Then issued vesper from the fulzent west, 

Outshining like a visible god 

The glorious path in which he trod. 

And now, ascending, after one dark hour, 
And one night’s diminution of her power, 

Behold the mighty moon ! this way 

She looks as if at them—but they 
Regard not her. Oh, better wrong and strife, 
Better vain deeds, or evil, than such life ! 

The silent heavens have goings-on ; 

The stars have tasks—but these have none ! 


BEGGARS. 


Saez had a tall,man’s height, or more ; 

No bonnet screen’d her from the heat ; 

A long drab-colour’d cloak she wore, 

A mantlo reaching to her feet : 

What other dress she had I could not know ; 
(aly she wore a cap that was as white as snow. 


In all my walks, through field or town, 
Such figure had I never seen : 
Her face was of Egyptian brown: 
Fit person was she for a queen, 
To head those ancient Amazonian files : 
Or ruling bandit’s Wife, among the Grecian isles. 


Before me begging did she stand, 
Pouring out sorrows like a sea ; 
Grief after crief.g On English land 
Such woes I knew could never be ; 
And yet & boon J gave her ; for the creature 
Was beautiful to see; ‘‘a weed of glorious feature!’ 


I left her, and pursued my way ; 
And soon before me did espy 
A pair of little boys at play, 
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Chasir.g a crimson butterfly ; 
The tuller follow’d with his hat in hand, 
«Wreath’d round with yellow flowers, the gayest of the land 


The other wore a rimless crown, 

With leaves of laurel stuck about: 

And they both follow’d up and down, 

Each whooping with a merry shout : 

Two brothers scem’d they, eight and ten years old ; 
And like that woman’s face as gold is like to gold. 


They bolted on me thus, and lo! " 
. Each ready with a plaintive whine ; 
Said I, ‘‘ Not half an hour ago 
Your mother has had alms of mine.” 
‘¢ That cannot be,” one answer’d, ‘‘she is dead.” 
“¢ Nay but I gave her pence, and she will buy you bread.” 


*¢She has been dead, sir, many a day.” \ 

*‘ Sweet boys, you're telling me a lie; 

It was your mother, as I say—” 

And in the twinkling of an eye, 

‘*Come, come!”’ cried one ; and, without more ado, 
Off to some other play they both together flew. 


‘ 


YARROW UNVISITED. 1803. 
@ee the various poems the scene of which {fs laid upon the banks of the Yarrow; it par 
ticular, the exquisite ballad of Hamilton, beginning— 
** Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride, 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome Marrow !”—) 
From Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravell’d ; 

Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travell’d ; 
And, when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my ‘‘wztnsome Marrow,” 
‘“‘Whate’er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow.” 


‘‘Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Yarrow, 'tis their own, 
Each maiden to her dwelling ! 

On Yarrow’s banks lct herons feed,. 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow ! 

But we will downwards with the Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 


‘¢ There’s Galla Water, Leader Haughs, 
Roth lying right before us ; = 

And Dryburgh, whero with chiming Tweed 
The lintwhites sing in chorus ; 

There’s pleasant Teviotdale, a land 

cMade blithe with plough and harrow : 
Why throw away a needful day 

To go in search of Yarrow ? 
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** What's Yarrow but a river bare, 

That glides the dark hills under ? 

There are a thousand such elsewhere 

As worthy of your wonder.” 

—Strange words they seem’d or slight and scorn ; 
My true love sigh’d for sorrow ; 

And look’d me in the face, to think 

I thus could speak of Yarrow ! 


‘*-Oh! green,” said I, ‘‘are Yarrow’s holma, 
And swott is Yarrow flowing ! 

Wair hangs the apple frae the rock,* 

But we will leave it growing. 

O’or hilly path, and open strath, 

We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 

But, though so near, we will not turn 

Into the dale of Yarrow. 


‘* Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 

The swan on still Saint Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow! 

We will not see them ; will not go 
Te-day, nor yet to-morrow ; 

Enough if in our hearts we know 

There’s such a place as Yarrow. 


‘Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown! 
It must, or we shall rue it : 

We have a vision of our own ; 

Ah ! why should we undo it ? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow ! 

For when we’re there, although ’tis fair, 
*Twill be another Yarrow ! 


‘“*Tf care with freezing years should come, 
And wandering seem but folly,— 

Should we be loth to stir from home, 

And yet be melancholy; 

Should life be dull, and spirits low, 

"T¥vill soothe us in our sorrow 

That earth has something yet to show, 
The bonny holms of Yarrow !” 


YARROW VISITED. 


SEPTEMBER, 1814. 

Ryv is this Yarrow ?—this the stream 
Of which my fancy cherish’d, 

So faithiully, a waxing dream f 

An imvso that hath perish’d ! 


* Sea Damilton’s baliad as above 
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O that some minstrel’s harp were near, 
To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air, 
hat fills my heart with sadness ! 


Yet why ?—a silvery current flows 

With uncontroll’d meandcrings ; 

Nor have these oyes by grecnor hiils 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths, Saint Marv’s Lexe 
Is visibly delighted ; 

Tor not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 


A blue sky bends o’er Yarrow Vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender hazy brightness ; 

Mild dawn of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here t’ admit 

A pensive recollection. 


Where was it that the famous flower ‘ 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding ? 

Ilis bed perchance was yon smooth mound 
On which the herd is feeding : 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The water-wraith ascended thrice, 

And gave his doleful warning. 


Delicious is the lay that sings 

The haunts of happy lovers, 

‘he path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers : 

And pity sanctifies the verso 

That painta, by strength of sorrow, 
The unconquerable strength of love; 
Lear witness, rucful Yarrow! 


But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 

Dost riva) in the light of day 

Her delicate creation : 

Meck loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy ; 

Tho grace of forest charms deocay’d, 
And pastoral melancholy. 


That region loft, the vale unfolds 
Rich groves of lofty stature, 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Ofeultivated nature ; 

And, rising from those lofty groves, 
Behold a ruin hoary { 
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The shatter’d front of Nowark’s towers, 
Renown’d in border story. 


Fair scenes for childhood’s openmg bloom, 
For sportive youth to stray in ; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 

And age to wear away in! 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss, 

It promises protection 

‘To studious euse, and generous cares, 
And gvery chaste affection ! 


How sweet on this autumnal day, 
The wild wood’s fruits to gather, 
And on my truc love’s forchead plant 
A crest of blooming heather ! 

And what if I enwreath’d my own ! 
“I'were no offence to reason 5 

The sober hills thus deck their brows 
To mect the wintry scason. 


I sco—but not by sight alone, 
Loved Yarrow, have I won thee ; 
A ray of fancy still survives— 
, Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 
Thy ever youthful waters keep 
A course of lively pleasure ; 
And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 
Accordant to tho measure. 


The vapours linger round tho heichts, 
They melt—and soon must vanish ; 
One hour is theirs, nor more is minc— 
Sad thought! which I would banish, 
But that I know, where’ecr I go, 
Thy®genuine image, Yarrow! 

Will dwell with mc—to heighten joy, 
And cheer my mind in sorrow. 


STAR-GAZERS. 


WHAT crow@is this—what have we hero? we must not pass it Dy ; 
A telescope upon its frame, and pointed to the sky ; 

Long is it as a barber’s pole, or mast of little boat, 

Some ttle pleasurg-skiff, that doth on Thames’s waters float. 


The showman chooses well his placo, ‘tis Leicester’s busy square ; 

And he’s as happy in his night, for the heavens are blue and fair ; 
Calm, thoggh ap et Sak is the crowd ; each is ready with the fee, 
And envies him thas looking—what an insight must it be! 


Yeteshowmfn, whero can lie the cause? Shall thy implement have 
blame 

A boaster, that when he is tried, fails, and is put to shame? 

Or is it good as others are, and be their eyes in fault ? 

T heir eyes, or minds? or, finally. i« this resplendent vault ? 
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Is nothing of that radiant pomp so good as we have here ? 

Or gives a thing but small delight that never can be dear $ 

The silver moon, with all her vales, and hills of mightiest fame, 
‘Do they betray us when they’re seen—and are they but a zame? 


Or is it rather that conceit rapacious is and strong, 

And bounty never yields so much but it seems to do her wrong ? 
Or is it, that when human souls a journey long have had, 

And are return’d into themselves, they cannot but be sad ? 


Or must we be constrain’d to think that these spectators rude, 
Poor in estate, of manners base, men of the t.ultitude, 

Have souls which never yet have risen, and therefore prostrate lie § 
No, no, this cannot be—men thirst for power and majesty ! 


Does, then, a deep and earnest thought the blissful mind employ 
fhim who gazes, or has gazed ? a grave and steady joy, 

That doth reject all show of pride, admits no outward sign, 

Because not of this noisy world, but silent and divine ! 


Whatever be the cause, 'tis sure that they who pry and pore 
Seem to meet with little gain, seem less happy than bofore: 
One after one they take their turns, nor have I one espied 
That doth not slackly go away, as if dissatisfied. 


RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE, 


THERE was a roaring in the wind all night ; 

The rain came heavily, and fell in floods ; 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright ; 

The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 

Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ;_ 
The jay makes answer as the magpie chattors ; 

And all the air is fill’d with pleasant noise of waters. 


All things that love the sun are out of soors ; 

The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth ; 

The grass is bright with rain-drups ; on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist ; which, glittering in tho sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run, 
I was a traveller then upon the moor} 

I saw the hare that raced about with joy: 

I heard the woods and distant waters roar, 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy: 

The pleasant season did my heart employ : 

My old remembrances went from me wholly ; 

And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy! 


But, as it sometimes chanceth, from,the mig. 

Of joy in minds that can no farther go, 

As high as we have mounted in delight : 7 

In our dejection do we sink as low ; 

% me that morning did it happen so, 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came ; 

Dim eadness and blind thoughts I kzew vot, nor could same 
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I heard the skylark singing in the sky; 
And I bethought me of the playful bare« 

Even such a happy child of earth am I; 

Even as these blissful creatures do I fare ; 

Far from the world I walk, and from all care 3 

But there may come another day to me— 

Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 


My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 

As if life’s business were a summer mood ; 

As if all néedful things would come unsought 

To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 

But how can he expect that others should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call ‘ 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at alll 


I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perish’d in his pride ; 
Of him who walk’d in glory and in joy 
Behind his plough upon the mountuin side : 
tl our own spirits aro we deified ; 
e poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness, 


Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 

A leading from above, a something given, 

Yet it befell, that in this lonely placo, 

When up and down my fancy thus was driven, 

And I with these untoward thoughts had striven, 

I saw a man before me unawares: 

The oldest man he soem’d that ever wore grey hairs, 


My course I stopp’d as soon as I espicd 

The old man in that naked wilderness : 
Close by ga pond upon the further side 

He stood alone: a minute’s space I guess 

I watch’d him, he continued motionless : 

To the pool’s further margin then | drew, 
He being all the while before me full in view. 


As a huge stone is sometimes seen tv lie 

Couch’d on the bald top of an eminence, 

Woeder to all who do the same espy 

By what means it could thither come, and whe:.ce, 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense: 

Like a sea-beast crawl’d forth, which on a shelf 

Of rock or*sand reposeth, there to sun itself. 


Such seem’d this man, not all alive nor dead, 

Nor all asleep, in his extreme old age: 

Fis body was bent double, feet and head 

Coming together in their pilgrimage, 

Asif some dire constraint of pain, or rage 

Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cask 


Himself he propp’d, his body, limbs, and face, 
Upon a long grey staff gf shaven wood ; 
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And, still as I drew near with gentle pace, 
Boside the little pond or moorish flood, 
Motionless as a cloud the old man stood ; 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth all together, if it move at all. 


At length, himself unsettling, he the pond 

Dtirr’d with his staff, and fixedly did look 

Upon the muddy water, which he conn’d, 

Aa if he had been reading in a book: 

And now such freedom as I could I took, 

And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 

‘‘ This morning gives us promiso of a glorious day.’ 


A gentle answer did the old man make, 

in courteous specch, which forth he slowly drew ; 
And him with further words I thus bespake : 
“What kind of work is that which you pursue ? 
This is a lonesome place for one like you.” 

He answer’d mo with pleasure and surpriso, 

And thero was, while ho spake, a fire about his eves. 


His words came feebly, from a feeble chest, 

Yet each in solemn order follow’d each, 

With something of a lofty uttcrance dress’d; ‘¢ 
Choice word, and measured phrase ; above the reach 
Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 

Such as grave livers do in Scotland use, 

Kieligious men, who give to God and man their dues, 


He told me that he to this pond had come 

To gather lecches, being old and poor 

Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 

reel he had many hardships to endure ; 

From pond to pond he roam’d, from mooreto moor, 
Housing, with God’s good help, by choice or chance ; 
And in this way he gain’d an honest maintenance. 


The old man still stood talking by my side ; 

But now his voice to me was like a stream 

Scarce heard, nor word from word could I divide ; 
And the whole body of the man did seem 

Like one whom [ had met within adream; §& 
Or like a man from somo far region sent 

To give me human strength and strong admonishmont 


My former thoughts return’d : the fear that kills, 
And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills ; 

And mighty poets in their misery dead. 
But now, perplex’d by what the old mant-had said, 
My question eagerly did I renew, 

*“ How is it that you live, and what is it you do ia 


He with a smile did then his words repeat ; 
And mid, that, gathering leeches, far and wide 
He travell’d ; stirring thus about his feet 

The waters of the ponds where they abide, 
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** Once I coul| meet with them on every side ; 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may. 


While he was talking thus, the lonely place, 

‘I'he old man’s shape, and speech, all troubled me; 

In my mind's eye I seem’d to see him pace 

About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

While T these thoughts within myself pursued, 

He, having made a pause, the same discourse renew’d. 


And soon with this he other matter blended, 
Cheerfully utter’d, with demeanour kind, 

But stately in the main ; and when ho ended, 

I could have laugh’d myself to scorn, to find 

In that decrepit man so firm a mind, 

“God,” said I, ‘‘be my help and stay secure ; 

I'll think of the leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.” 


THE THORN, 


VHERF is a Thorn—it looks so old, 

Po truth, you’d find it hard to say 
How it could ever have been young, 
It looks so old and grey. 

Not higher than a two years child, 

Tt stands erect, this aged Thorn ; 

Wo leaves it has, no thorny points ; 

It is a mass of knotted joints, 

a wretched thing forlorn. 

it stands erect, and like a stone 

With Jichens it is overgrown. 

Like rock or stone, it is o’ergrow,. 
With lichens to the very top, 

And hung with heavy tufts of moss, 
A melancholy crop: 

Up from the earth these mosses creep, 
And this poor Thorn they clasp it rounc 
S@ close, you'd say that they were bent 
With plain and manifest intent 

To drag it to the ground ; 

And all had join’d in one endeavour 
To bury*this poor Thorn for ever. 


High on a mountain’s highest ridge, 

Where oft the stormy winter gale 

Cuts likegn scythe, while through the clouds 
It sweeps from vale to vale ; 

Mot five yards from the mountain path, 
This Thorn you on your left espy ; 

And to the left, three yards beyond, . 
You see a little muddy pond 

Qf water, never dry: 
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I’ve measured it from side to side : 
"Tis three feet lo1.g, and two feet wide. 


And, close beside this aged Thorn, 
There is a fresh and lovely sight, 
A beauteous heap, a hill of moss, 
Just half a foot in height. 

All lovely colours there you see, 
All colours that were ever seen ; 
And mossy net-work too is there, 
As if by hand of lady fair 

The work had woven been ; 

And cups, the darlings of the eye, 
So deep is their vermilion dye. 


Ah me! what lovely tints are thore! 
Oi olive-green and scarlet bright, 

In spikes, in branches, and in stars, 
Green, red, and pearly white. 

This heap of earth o’ergrown with mogs, 
Which close beside the Thorn you see, 
So {resh in all its beauteous dyes, 

Is like an infant’s grave in size, 

As like as like can be: 

But never, never anywhere, 

An infant’s grave was hall so fair. 


Now, would you see this aged Thorn, 
This pond, and beauteous hill of moss, ‘ 
You must take care and choose your time 
The mountain when to cross. 

For oft there sits between the heap 
That’s like an infant’s grave in size, 
And that same pond of which I spoke, 
A woman in a scarlet cloak, 7 

And to herself she cries, 

‘Oh misery ! oh misory ! 

Ob woe is me! oh misery!” 


At all times of the day and night 

This wretched woman thither goes ; 
And she is known to every star, 

And every wind that blows ; 

And there, beside the Thorn, she sits 
When the blue daylight’s in the skies, 
And when the whirlwind’s on the hill, 
Or frosty air is keen and still, 

And to herself she cries, 

“* Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

Oh woe is me! oh misery!” | 


*¢ Now wherefore, thus, by day and night, 
In rain, in tempest, and in snow, 
Thus to the dreary mountain-top 

Does this poor woman go? 

And why sits she beside the Thorn 

When the blue daylight ’s in the sky, 
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Or when the whirlwind ’s on the hill, 
Or frosty air is keen and still, 

And wherefore does sho cry !—' 

Oh wherefore—wherefore? tell me why 
Does she repeat that doleful cry ?” 


**T cannot tell; I wish I could ; 

For the true reason no one knows ; 
But it you’d gladly view tho spot, 

The spot to which she goes ; 

The h@p that’s like an infant’s grave, 
Tho pond—and Thorn, so old and grey ; 
Pass by her door—'tis seldom shut— 
And, ii you see her in her hut, 

Then to the spot away !— 

1 never heard of such as dare 
Approach the spot when she is there,” 


‘* But wherefore to the mountain-top 
Can this unhappy woman go, 
Whatever star is in the skies, 
Whatever wind may blow?” 

‘* Nay, rack your brain—'tis all in vaia, 
I’ll tell you overything I know ; 

‘But to the Thorn and to the pond, 
Which is a little step beyond, 

TI wish that you would go; 

Perhaps when you are at the place, 
You something of her tale can trace, 


«« T’'ll zive you the best help I can, 
Before you up the mountain go, 

Up to the dreary mountain-top, 

Tl) tell you all I know. 

Tis mow some two-and-twenty years 
Since she (her name is Martha Kay) 
Gave with a maiden’s true good-will 
Her company to Stephon Hill ; 
And she was blithe and gay, 

And she was happy, happy still 
“Whene’er she thought of Stephen !!il. 


°° And they had fix’d the wedding-day, 
The morning that must wed them buth 3 
But Stephen to another maid 
Had syorn another oath ; 
And with this othor maid to church 
Unthinking Stephen went. 
Poor Martha! on that woeful day 

© A pangpof pitiless dismay 
Into her soul was sent ; 

®A fire was kindled in her breast, 

Which might not burn itself to rest. 


‘* They say, full six months after this, e 
While yet the summer leaves were yresa, 
Bhe to the mone would go, 

e e Li: 
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And there was often seen. a 
*Tig said a child’ was in her womb, 


’ As now to any eye was plain ; 


She was with child, and she was mad $ 
Yet often she was suber sad 

From her exceeding pein: 
Oh me! ten thousand times I'd rather 
That be had died, that cruel father ! 


*¢ Sad case for such a brain to hold 
Communion with a stirring child t 
Sad case, as you may think, for one 
Who had a brain so wild ! 

Last Christmas when we talk’d of this, 
Old Farmer Simpson did maintain, 
That in her womb the infant wrought 
About its mother’s heart, and brought 
Her senses back again : 

And when at last her time drew near, 
Her looks were calm, her senses clear. 


*‘ No more I know, I wish I did, 
And I would tell it all to you ; 

For what became of this poor child 
There’s none that ever knew ; 

And if a child was born or no, 
There’s no one that could ever toll ; 
And if ’twas born alive or dead, 
There’s no one knows, as I have said ; 
But some remember well, 

That Martha Ray about this time 
Would up the mountain often climb. 


‘* And all that winter, when at night 
The wind blew from the mountain-jcak, 
’Twas worth your while, though in the da 
The churchyard path to seek : 

For many a time and oft were heard 
Cries, coming from the mountain-head : 
Some plainly living voices were ; 

And others, I’ve heard many swear, 
Were voices of the dead : 

I cannot think, whate’cr they say, 

They had to do with Martha Ray. 


** But that she goes to this old Thorn, 
The Thorn which I’ve described to you, 
dnd there sits in a scarlet cloak, 

I will be sworn is true. 

For one day with my telescope, ° 

To view the ocean wide and bright, 
When to this country first I came, 

Ere I had heard of Martha’s name, 


_ I climb’d the mountain’s height : 


A storm came on, and I could see 
N> object higher than my knee. 
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«¢*T'was mist and rain, and storm and rain, 
No screen, no fence could I discover, 
And then the wind | in faith it was 

A wind full ten times over. 

I look’d around, I thought I saw 

A jutting crag,—and off I ran, 

Head foremost, through the driving rair. 
The shelter of the crag to gain ; " 
And, as [am a man, 

Instead of jutting crac, I found 

A wonrn scated on the ground. 


‘“T did not speak—I saw her face ; 
Her face !—it was enough for me; 

I turn’d about and heard her cry, 
‘Oh misery ! oh misery!’ 

And there she sits, until] the moon 
Through half the clear bluo sky will go ; 
And, when the little breezes make 
The waters of the pond to shake, 
As all the country know, 

She shudders, and you hear her cry, 
‘Oh misery ! oh misery !’” 


‘¢But what’s the Thorn—and what’s the pond= 
And what’s the hill of moss to her ? 

And what’s the creeping breeze that comes 
The little pond to stir?” 

**T cannot tell; but some will say 

She hang’d her baby on the tree ; 

Some say she drown’d it in the pond, 
Which is a little step beyond : 

But all and each avrce, 

The little babe was buried there, 

Benesth that hill of moss so fair. 


‘*T’ve heard the moss is spotted red 
With drops of that poor infant’s blood, 
But kill a new-born infant thus, 

{ do not think she could ! 

Some say, if to the pond you go, 
Agad fix on it. a steady view, 

The shadow of a babe you trace, 

A. baby, and a baby’s face, 

And that it looks at you ; 
Whene’&r you look on it, ’tis plain 
The baby looks at you again. 


‘And some had sworn an oath that she 
Should be to public justice brought ; 
And for the little infant’s bones 

With spades they would have sought, 
But then tho beauteous hill of moss 
Betore their eyes began to stir! 

And for full fifty yards around, 

The grass,—it shook upon the ground 
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But all do stil] aver 
The little babe is buried there, 
Beneath that hill of moss go fair. 


**T cannot tell how this may be, 

But plain it is, the Thorn is bound 

With heavy tufts of moss, that strive 

To drag it to the ground ; 

And this I know—full many a time 

When she was on the mountain high, 

By day, and in the silent night, ¢ 
hen all the stars shone clear and bright, 

That I have heard her cry, 

‘Oh misery! oh misery ! 

Ob woo is me! oh misery }’”’ 


HART-LEAP WELL. 


Sart-Leap Well is a small spring of water, about five milos from Richmond, in Yorkshire 
and near the side of the road which leads from Richmond to Askrigg.. Its name is 
derived from a remarkable chase, the memory of which Is preserved by the monuments 
spoken of in the second part of the following poem, which munuments do now exist as] 
have there described them, : 


4 
THe Knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer’s cloud ; 
He turn’d aside towards a vassal’s door, 
And “ Bring another horse!” he cried aloud. 


“¢ Another horse !” that shout the vassal heard, 
And saddled his best steod, a comely grey ; 

Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 


Joy sparkled in the prancing courser’s ey 28 g 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 

- But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 


A rout this morning left Sir Walter’s hail, 
That as they gallop’d madg the echoes roar ; 
But horse and man are vanish'd, one and alls 
Such race, I think, was never secon before, § 


Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 

Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain, 
Brach, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 


The Knight halloo’d, he chid and cheer’d them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidirgs stern, 
But breath and eyesight fail; and one by one, 
The dogs are stretch'd among the mountam furn, 


Where is the throng, the tumult of the race 3 

Thc bugles that bo joyfully were blown ? 

—This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 

Sir Walter and the Hart aro left alone, : 
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The poe Hart toils along the mountain side ; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, ; 
Nor will I mei.tion by what death he died ; 
Lut now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 


Dismounting then, he lean’d against a thorn ; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy ; 

He neither smack’d his whi , nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 
Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter lean’d 
Stood his dur partner in this glorious act ; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yean’d ; 
And foaming like a mountain cataract. 


, 


Upon his side the Hart was lying stretch’d : 

}1is nose half touch’d a spring beneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath has ietch’d 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 


And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

Was never man in such a joyful cuse !) 

ir Walter walk’d all Sonn, north, south, and west. 
And gazed and gazed upon that darling place. 


And clambing up the hill (it was at least 

Nine roods of sheer ascent), Sir Walter found 
‘Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast. 
Had left imprinted on the verdant ground. 


Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, ‘‘ Till now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes: 

Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 


‘¢T’ll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 
And a smal?arbour made for rural joy ; 

‘will be the traveller’s shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 


‘‘A cunning artist will T have to frame 

A basin for that fountain in the dell ! 

And they, who do make mention of the same 
From this day forth shall call it ‘ Hart-Leap Well. 


‘‘ And, gallant brute ! to make thy praises known, 
Another monument shall here be raised ; 

Three several pillars, each a rough-hown stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 


‘‘ And in the summer time, when days are long, 
1 wil} come hither with my paramour ; 

And with theMancers, and the mins:® el’s song, 
We vgll make merry in that pleasant bower. 


‘© Till the foundations of the mountains fail, 
My mansion with its arbour shall endure ;— 
The joy oi them who till the fields of Swale, bd 
And them who dwell among the woods of Ure{” 
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Then home be went, and left the IIart, stone dead, 
With breathloss nostrils stretch’d abovo the spring. 
—Soon did the Knight porform what he had said, 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 


Ere thrice the moon into her port had steor’d, 
A cup of stono received the living well ; 
Threo pillars of rude stone Sir Walter rear’d, 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 


And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall, 
With trailing plants and trees were intd.twined, — 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 

A leafy shelter from.the sun and wind. 


And thither, when the summer days were long, 
Sir Walter journey’d with his paramour ; 

And with the dancers, and the minstrel’s song, 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 


The Knight, Sir Walter, died in coarse of tino, 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale.— 

But there is matter for a second rhymo, 

And 1 to this would add another tale. 


PART SECOND. 


THE moving accident is not my trade: 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 
*Tis my delight, alone in summer shado, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 
As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 
It chanced that I saw, standing in a dell, 
Three aspens at three corners of a squaro ; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 


What this imported I could ill divine: 

And, pulling now the rein, my horse to stop, 
“saw three pillars standing in a line, 

The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top. 


The trees were grey, with neither arms nor head 5 
Ualf-wasted the square mound of tawny green’, 

jo that you just might say, as then J] said, 

‘* Here, in old time, the hand ot man hath been.” 


4 look’d upon the hill both far and near, o 
More doleful place did never eye survey ; 

It scem’d as if the spring-time came not hero, 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 


1 stood, in various thoughts and fancics lost, 
When one who was in shepherd’s garb attired, « 
Came up the hollow: him did I accost, 

And what this place might be I then inquircd. 


The shepherd stopp’d, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed, 


e 
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‘* A jolly place,” said he, ‘‘in times of old ? 
But something ails it now ; the spot is cursed. 


«You sec theso lifeless stumps of aspen wood—~ 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms— 
‘hese were the bower ; and here a mansion stoud, : 
The finest palace of a hundred realms ! 


‘The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

‘You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
But as to the great lodgo ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day f@ a forgotten dream. 

“«There’s neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 


‘¢Some say that hore a murder has been done, 
And blood cries out for blood ; but for my part, 
T’ve guess’d, when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 
That it was all for that unhappy Llart. 


e 
“‘What thoughts must through the creaturo’s brain have pags’d ! 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 
Are but three bounds—and look, sir, at this last 
—0O master ! it has been a cruel leap. 


*¢ For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 

What cause the Llart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his deathbed near the well 


“‘Here on the grass, perhaps, asleep he sank, 
Lull’d by this fountain in the summer-tide ; 
This water was perhaps the first he drank, 
When he had wagder’d from his mother’s side, 


‘*In April, here beneath the scented thorn, 
He heard the birds their morning carols sing ; 
And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that solfsame spring. 


‘‘ But now here’s neither grass nor pleasant shace, 
The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 

So will it be, as T havo often said, 

Till trees and stones, and fountain all are gone.” 


‘¢ Grey-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lics between thy creed and ire: 
This beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 

His death was mourn’d by sympathy divine. 


“«The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 
Thag is in tee green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For the anofiending creatures whom He loves, 


‘¢ The pleasure-house is dust: behind, before, 
This is no common waste, n0 common gloom 3 
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But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. : 


** She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 
But, at the coming of the milder day, 

These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


‘One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught both by what she shows and what conceals, 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing thaé.feels.” 


SONG, 
AT THE FEAST OF BROUGHAM CASTLE, 


Upon the Restoration of Lord Clifford, the Shepherd, to the Estates cud 


Honours of his Ancestors. 


HIGH in the breathless hall the minstrel sate, 
Aud Emont’s murmur mingled with the song.— 
The words of ancient time | thus translate, 

A fostal strain that hath been silent long. 


‘From town to town, from tower to tower, 
The red rose is a gladsome flower. 

Her thirty years of winter past, 

The red rose is revived at last ; 

She lifts her head for ondless spring, 

For everlasting blossoming : 

Both roses flourish, red and white ; 

In love and sisterly delight, 

The twe that were at strife are blonded, 
And all old troubles now are ended.— 
Joy! joy to both ! but most to her % 

Who is the flower of Lancaster ! 

Behold her how she smiles to-day 

On this great throng, this bright array ! 
Fair greeting doth she send to all 

From every corner of the hall ; 

But, chiefly, from above the board 
Where sits in state our rightful lord, —< 
A Clifford to his own restured ! 


*¢They came with banner, spear, and shield ; 
And it was proved in Bosworth field. 
Not long the avenger was withstood — 
Earth help’d him with the cry of blood : 
St. George was for us, and the might 
Of bless¢d angels crown’d the rigks, 
Loud voice the land hath utter’d forth, 
We loudest in the faithful North : : ( 
Our fields rejoice, our mountains ring, 
Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 
Our strong abodes and castles see 
The glory of their royalty. 
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How glad is Skipton at this hour— 
Though she is but a lonely tower ! 
Silent, deserted of her best, 

Without an inmate or a guest, 

Knight, squire, or yeoman, puge or groom: 
We have them at the feast of Brongh’m. 
How glad Pendragon—thouch the sleep 
Of years be on ber !——-She sh:!}! reap 

A taste of this preat pleasure, viewing 
As in a drgam her own renewing. 
Rejoiced & Brough, right glad I deem 
Beside her little humble stream ; 

And she that keepeth watch and ward 
tier statclier Eden’s course to guard ; 
They both are happy at this hour, 
Though each is but a lonely tower :-— 
But here is perfect joy and pride 

For one fair house by Emont’s sido, 
This day distinguish’d without peer 3 
To see her master and to cheer 

Him, and his lady mother dear ! 


‘©Oh ! it was a time forlorn 
When the fatherless was born— 
Give her wings that she may fly, 
Or she sees her infant die ! 

Swords that are with slaughter wild 
Hunt the mother and the child. 
Who will take them from the light? 
— Yonder is a man in sight— 
‘Yonder is a house—but where ? 
No, they must not enter there. 

To the caves, and to the bruovks, 

T'o the dlouds of heaven she lovks 3 
She is speechless, but her eyes 
Pray in ghostly agonies. 

Blissful Mary, mother mild, 

Maid and mother undefiled, 

Save a mother and her child ! 


“€ Now who is he that bounds with joy 
On’Carrock’s side, a shepherd boy # 
No thoughts hath he but thoughts that pass 
Light as the wind along the grass. 
Can this be he who hither came 
In secret, like a smother’d flame } 
O’er whom such thanktul tears were sho, 
For shelter, and « poor mau’s bread ! 
God loves%he child ; and God hath wil?d 
That those dear words should be fulfill’d, 
‘he lady's words, when forced away, 
The last she to her babe did say, 
‘My own, my own, thy fellow-guest 
I may not be ; but rest thee, rest, 
For lowly shepherd's life is best |’ 
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*¢ Alas! whon evil men aro strong, 
No lite is good, no pleasure lon. 
The boy must part trom Moscale’s grovee, 
And leave Blencathara’s rugved coves, 
And quit the flowers that summer bringa 
To Glendcramnakin’s lofty springs : 
Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Be turn’d to heaviness and fear. 
—Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise t 
Hear it, good man, old in days! at. 
Thou tree of covert and of rest 
For this young bird that is distress’d 5 
Among thy branches sate he lay, 
And he was tree to sport and play, 
When talcons were abroad for prey. 


**¢ A recreant harp, that sin,s of fear 
And heaviness in Cliflord’s ear ! 
I said, when evil men are strong, 
No life is ,rood, no pleasure long, 
A weak and cowardly untruth ! 
Our Clifford was a happy youth, 
And thankiul through a weary time, e 
That brought him up to manhood’s prime 
—Again he wanders forth at will, 
And tends a flock from hill to hill: 
His garb is humble ; ne’cr was scen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 
Among the shepherd grooms no mate 
Hath he, a child of strongth and state! 
Yet lacks not friends for solemn glee, 
And a cheerful company, 
That learn’d of hirn submissive wayr, 
And comforted his private days. 
To his side the fallow deer 
Came, and rested without fear ; ° 
The eagle, lord of land and sea, 
Stoop’d down to pay him fealty ; 
And both th’ undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale Tarn did wait on hing; 
The pair wero servants of his cye 
In their immortality ; 
They moved about in open sight, 
To and iro, for his delight. “ 
He knew the rocks which angels haunt 
On the mountains visitant ; 
He hath kenn’d them taking wing: 
And the caves where‘fairies sing 
He hath enter’d, and been told 
By voices how men lived oi old. 
Among the heavens his eye can see 
Kace ot thing that is to be; 
And, i1 men report him right, 
He can whisper words of might. 
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—Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom : 

He hath thrown aside his crook, 

And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in his halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 
‘Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the lance-— 
‘Bear me to the heart of France’ 

Is the longing of the shield— 

Tell thy ngme, thou trembling field ; 
Field of d8ath, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory ! 

Happy day, and mighty hour, 

Wher. our shepherd, in his power, 
Mail’d and horsed, with lance and sword 
To his ancestors restored 

Like a re-appearing star, 

Like a glory trom afar, 

First shall head the flock of war!” 


Alas! tho fervent harper did not know 

That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed, 
Who, long compell’d in humble walks to co, 
Was soften’d into feeling, soothed and tamed. 


Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
Tho silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


In him the savace virtue of the race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 


Glad were fhe vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The shepherd lord was honour’d more and more? 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 

“*The good Lord Clitford’’ was the name he bora, 


: THE ECHO. 


Yrs ! full surely ’twas the echo, 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to thee, shouting cuckoo ! 
Giving to thee sound for sound. 


Unsolicited reply 

@o a babbling wanderer sent ; 

Like her ordinary cry, 

Jpike—but oh how different ! 

Hears not also mortal life ? 

Hear not we, unthinking creatures | 
Slaves ot folly, love, or strife, 
Voices of two different naturer.? 
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Have not we too Yes we have 
Answers, and we know not whence ; 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recognized intelligence |! 

Such within ourselves we hear 
Ofttimes, ours eee sent from far; 
Listen, pondur, hold them dear ; 
For of God,—of God they are ! 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


48 IT APPEARED TO ENTHUSIASTS AT ITS COMMENCEMER®,’ 


QO, pleasant exercise of hope and joy ! 

For mighty were the auxiliars which then stood 
Upon our side, we who were strong in love ! 
Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven! O, times ! 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 

Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 

The attraction of a country in romance ! 

When Reason seem’d the most to assert her righta, 
When most intent on making of hersolf 

A prime enchantress—to assist the work, 
Which then was going forward in her name ! 
Not favour’d spots alone, but the whole earth, 
The beauty wore of promise—that which sets 
(To take an image which was felt no doubt 
Among the bowers of paradise itself) 

The budding rose above the rose full blown. 
What temper at the prospect did not wake 

To happiness unthought of ¢ ‘The inert 

Were roused, and lively natures rapt away ! 
They who had fed their childhood upon’dreams, 
The playfellows of fancy, who had made 

All powers of swiftness, subtility, and strength 
Their ministers,—who in lordly wiso had stirr’d 
Among the grandest objects of the sense, 

And dealt with whatsoever they found there 

As if they had within some lurking right 

To wield it ;—thoy, too, who of gentle mood 
Had watch’d all gentle motions, and to these 
Had fitted their own thoughts, schemers more mild 
And in the region of their peaceiul selves ;— 
Now was it that both found, the meek and lofty 
Did both find helpers to their heart’s desire, 
And stuff at hand, plastic as they could wish, 
Were call’d upon to exercise their ski’, ‘ 
Not in Utopia,—subterraneous fields, — 
Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where ! 
But in the very world, which is the world 

Of gil of us—the place where in the end 

We find our happiness, or not at ail! 
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Ir is no spirit who from heaven hath flown 

And is descending on his embassy ; 

Nor traveller gone from earth the heavens t’ espy ! 

‘Tis Hesperus—there he stands with glittering crown, 

First admonition that the sun is down,— 

For yet it is broad daylight !—clouds pass by ; 

A fow are near him still—and now the sky, 

He hath it to himself—'tis all his own: 

O most ambitigns star ! an inquest wrought 

Within me when I recognized thy light ; 

A moment I was startled at the sight ; 

And, while I gazed, there came to me a thought 

That even I beyond my natural race 

Might step as thou dost now :—might one day traco 
ome ground not mine; and, strong her strength above, 

My soul, an apparition in the place, 

Tread there, with steps that no one shall reprove ! 


LINES, 


COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY, ON REVISITING 


THE BANKS OF THE WYE DURING A TOUR. 


FIVE years have pass’d ; fivo summers, with the length 

Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 

With a sweet inland murmur. *—Once again 

Do T behold these steep and lofty clifts, 

Which on a wild secluded scone impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and conuect 

Tho landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is agme when [ again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

Those plots of cottage-ground, these orchard tufte, 

Which, at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 

Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 

Tho wild green landscape. Once again I sce 

These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 

Of sportive wood run wild ; these pastoral farnis 

Groen to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 

Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 

With some urfcertain notico, as might scem, 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some hermit’s cave, where by his fire 

The kermit sits alone. 
bf Though absent long, 

Thesegforms of beauty have not been to me 

As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye : 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 

Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, Py 


© The river is not affected by the tides a few miles above Tintere. 
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In hours of weariness, sensations sweot, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart 3 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration :—fedlings too 
Of unremember’d pleasure; such, perhaps, 
As may have had no trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremember’d acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gif 5 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blesséd thood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
O1 all this unintelligible world 
Is lighten’d ;—that sorcne and bless¢d mood, 
In which th’ aflections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quict by the powa 
Of harmony, and the deep power o1 joy, 
We see into the life of things. 

If this * 


Be but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft, 

In darkness, and amid the many shapes 

Ot joyless daylight ; when the frettul stir 
Unprofitable, and the fover of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 

“How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye! Thou wand’rer through the wooda, 
low often has my spirit turn’d to theo! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguish’d thoug:t, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

‘he picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 


‘For future years. And so I dare to hope, 


Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when fires 
I came among these hills ; when like a roe 

I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streazas, 
Wherever Nature led; more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 
(Tbe coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by),, 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 

What then I was. ‘he sounding cataract 
Haupted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
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An appetite: a feeling and a love, 

~ That had no need of a remoter charm, 
ey thought supplied, or any interest 

nborrow’d from the eye. That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murniur ; othor gifts 
Have follow’d, for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I havo learn’d 
To look on Nature, not as in the bour 
Of thoughtless ygith ; but hearing oftentimos 
The stu', sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I ‘ave felt 
A presence that disturbs me witl: the joy 
Of clevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and tho living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover: ofthe meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this greon earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create,* 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guido, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of ali moral being. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not taus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay ; 
For thou art with me, here, upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest friend, 
My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy will oyes. Oh! yet a littlo while 
May I bohold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear sister! And this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her: ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mised that is,within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so fecd 
With ‘ofy thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash juigments, nor tho sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 


e 
® This line has a close resemblance to an admirable line of Young, the ezan$ expression 
ef which I cannot recollect, + 
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The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall o'er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on theo in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be froe 

To blow against thee : and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! nor, perchance, 

If I should bo where J no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 
Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

‘We stood together ; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came, 
Unwoatied in that service : rather say 

With warmer love, oh! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these stecp woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake. 


1f@ 


Poems proceeding from Sentiment and Rellection. 


LINES 


LEFT UPON A SEAT IN A YEW-TREE WHICH STANDS NEAR THRE 
LAKE OF ESTHWAITE, ON A DESOLATE PART OF TOE SHOR, 
COMMANDING A BEAUTIFUL PROSPECT. 


Nay, traveller! rest. This lonely yew-tree stands 
Far from all human dwelling: what if here 

No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb? 
What if these barren boughs the bee not loves ? 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves, 
That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind 
By one soft impulse saved from vacanc;. 


Who he was 
That piled these stones, and with the mossy sod 
First cover’d o’er, and taught this aged tree 
With its dark arms to form a circling bower, 
i well remember. He was one who own'd 
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No common soul. In youth by science nursed, 
And led by Nature into a wild scene 

Of lofty hopes, he'to the world went forth 

A favour'd being, knowing no desire 

Which genius did not hallow, —’gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy and hate, 
And scorn,—aguinst all enemies prepared, 

All but neglect. The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service : wherefore he at once 
With indignatén turn’d himself away, 

And with the food of pride sustain’d his soul 
In solitude. Stranger! these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him ; and here he loved to sit, 
ITis only visitants a straggling sheep, 

The stone-chat, or the sand-iark, restless bird, 
Piping along the margin of the lake. 

And on these barren rocks, with juniper, 

And heath, and thistle, thinly epriniied o’er, 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 

A. morbid pleasure nourish’d, tracing here 

An emblem of his own unfruitful life : 

And lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On thesgnore distant scene,—how lovely ’tis 
Thou seest,—and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous! Nor, that time, 
When Nature had subdued him to herself, 

W ould he forget those beings, to whose minds, 
Warm from the labours of benevolence, 

The world, and man himself, appear’d a scene 
Of kindred loveliness: then he would sigh 
With mournful joy, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel: and so, lost man ! 
On visionary views would fancy feed, 

Till his eye stream’d with tears. Jn this deep vale 
He died,—this seat his only monument, 


If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger ! henceforth be warn’d; and know, that pride, 
Howe’ of disguised in his own majesty, 
Is littlencss ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he hasaever used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. ‘The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 
The least of Naturo’s works, one who might move 
The wise man @ that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, thou! 
Instru&ted that true knowledge leads to love, 
T'rue dignity abides with him alone ; 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, e 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 
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The dreary intercourse of daily: life, 

Shall e’er prevail scone us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be froe 

To blow against thee: and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! nor, perchance, 

If I should bo where I no more can hear 

Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 
Of past existence, wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 

We stood together ; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came, 

Unwearied in that service : rather say 

With warmer love, oh! with far deeper zeal 

Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this green pastoral Jandscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake. 


Poems proceeding from Sentiment wd Reflection. 


LINES - 


LEFT UPON A SEAT IN A YEW-TREE WHICH STANDS NEAR TRS 
LAKE OF ESTHWAITB, ON A DESOLATE PART OF TOE SHOR, 
COMMANDING A BEAUTIFUL PROSPECT. 


Nay, traveller! rest. This lonely yew-troee stands 
Far from all human dwelling: what if here 

No sparkling rivulet spread the verdant herb? 
What if these barren boughs the bee not loves ? 
Yet, if the wind breathe soft, the curling waves, 
That break against the shore, shall lull thy mind 
By one soft impulse saved from vacanc,. 


Who he was 
That piled these stones, and with the mossy sod 
First cover'd o’er, and taught this aged tree 
Witk its dark arms to form a circling bower, 
i well remember. He was one who own'd 
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No common soul. In youth by science nursed, 
And led by Nature into a wild scene 

Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 

A favour’d being, knowing no desire 

Which genius did not hallow, —’gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy and hate, 
And scorn,—against all enemies prepared, 

All but neglect. The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service : wherefore he at once 
With indignation turn’d himself away, 

And with the food of pride sustain’d his soul 
In solitude. Stranger! these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him ; and here he loved to sit, 
Ilis only visitants a straggling sheep, 

The stone-chat, or the sand-lark, restless bird, 
Piping along the margin of the lake. 
And on these barren rocks, with juniper, 
And heath, and thistle, thinly sprinkled o'er, 
¥ixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 

A morbid pleasure uourish’d, tracing here 

An emblem of his own unfruitful life : 

And lifting up his head, he then would gaze 

On thegore distant scene, —how lovely ’tis 

Thou seest,—and he would gaze till it became 

Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 

The beauty, still more beauteous! Nor, that time, 
When Nature had subdued him to herself, 

Would he forget those beings, to whoso minds, 
Warm from the labours of benevolence, 

The world, and man himself, appear’d a scene 

Of kindred loveliness: then he would sigh 

With mournful joy, to think that others felt 

What he must never feel: and so, lost man! 

On visionary views would fancy feed, 

Till his eye stream’d with tears. In this deep vale 
He died,—this seat. his only monument. 


If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger ! henceforth be warn’d ; and know, that pride, 
Howe’ef disguised in his own majesty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he hasaever used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whoso eye 
Is over on himself, doth look on one, 
The least of Nature’s works, one who might move 
The wise man ® that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, thou ! 
Instru&ed that true knowledge leads to love, 
t'rue dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, ‘ 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 
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CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


Wuo is tho happy warrior? Who is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be? 
——It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That make the path before him alwas bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn 5 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care ; 
Who, doom’d to go in company with pain, 
And fear, and bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 
In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good reccives ; 
By objects which might force the soul to xbate 
Her feeling, render’d more compassionate ; . 
Is placable—because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifico ; 
More skilful in seli-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tempted more ; more able to endure, 
As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alivo to tenderness. 
— Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
‘To evil for a yuard ugainst worse ill, «© 
And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
‘lo virtue every triumph that he knows ; 

-Who, if he rise to station of command, 
“ises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, ‘ 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singloness of aim ; 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
lor wealth, or honours, or tor worldly state ; 
Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if thoy come at all; + 
Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, . 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 
But who, if he be call’d upon to tace 
Sune awful moment to which Heaven has join’d 
Gréat issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover ; and attired 
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With sudden brightness, liko a man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of confiict, keops the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 

—He who, though thus endued as with a senso 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 
Sweet imaygs ! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approvo ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love: 
"Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought of in obscurity,— 

Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what ho most doth value must be won ; 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 

Whe, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpass’d : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds givo birth, 

Or ho must go to dust without his fame, 

And leave a dead, unprofitable namo, 

Yinds comfort in himself and in his cause; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
llis breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 
This is th happy warrior; this is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be. 


\ 


ROB ROY’S GRAVE. 


The history of Rob Roy is anffisently known: his grave is nenr the hend of Loch Katring, 
in one ot those Muall puntuld-hke burial-grounds, of neglected and dusulate appearaucs. 
which the traveller mects with in the Highleuds of scotlaud, 

A FAMOUS man is Robin Hood, 
Thedinglish ballad-singer’s joy ! 
And Scotland has a thief as srood, 
An outlaw of as daring mood ; 
She has her brave Rub Roy! 

© 'Themclear the weeds from off his grave, 
And let us chant a passing stave 

® Jn honour of that hero brave ! 


Heaven gavo Rob Roy a dauntless heart, 
And wondrous length and strength of arne; 
Nor craved he more to quell his foes, 

Or kocp his friends from harm. 
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Yet was Rob Roy as wise as brave ; 
Forgive me if the phrase be strong ;—- 
A poet worthy of Rob Roy 

Must scorn a timid song. 


Say, then, that he was wise as brave: 
As wise in thought as bold in deed : 
For in the principles of things 

He sought his moral creed. 


Said gonerous Rob, ** What nee of books 4 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves ; 
They stir us up against our kind ; 

And worse, against ourselves. 


‘* We have a passion, muke a law, 
Too false to ruide us or control ! 
And for the law itself we fight 

In bitterness of soul. 


‘¢And, puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 

Distinctions that are plain and few : 

These find I graven on my heart: 
That tells me what to do. 


‘* The creatures see of flood and field, 

And those that travel on the wind ! 

With them no strife can last: they live 
In peace, and peace of mimd. 


‘‘ For why ?—because the goud old rule 

Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the pow=r, 
And they should keep who can. 


** A lesson which is quickly learn’d, 

A signa] this which all can sce ! 

Thus nothing here provokes the strony 
To wanton cruelty. 


** All freakishness of mind is check’d ; 

He tamed, who foolishly aspires : 

While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 


*€ All kinds, and creatures, stand and fall 

By strongth of prowess or of wit: 

"Lis God’s appointment who must sway, 
And who is to submit. 


** Since, then, the rule of right is plain, 

And longest life is butaday; ~~ 

To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
V’ll take the shortest way.” 


And thus among these rocks he lived, 
weThrough summer's heat and wintor's enow : 
The eagle, he was lord above, 
And Rob was lord below. 
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So was it—rould, at least, have been 
But through untowardness of fate ; 
For polity was then too strong ; 

© came an age too late. 


Or shall we say an age too soon ? 

For, were the bold man living note, 

How might he flourish in his prido, 
With buds on every Boneh ! 


‘hen rents and factors, rights of chase, 

Sheriffs? and Jairds and their domains, 

Would all have seom’d but paltry thingr, 
Not worth a moment’s pains. 


Rob Roy had never linger’d here, 

‘lo these few meagre vales confined ; 

But thought how wide the world, the tirss 
How fairly to his mind. 


And to his sword he would have said, 

<‘Do thou my sovereign will enact 

From land to land through half the earth ! 
Judge thou of law and fact! 


é<°Tis fit that we should do our part ; 
Becoming, that mankind should learn 
That we are not to be surpass’d 

In fatherly concern. 


‘Of old .ings all are over old, 
Of good things nune are good enough :— 
We'll show that we can help to frame 

A world of other stuff. 


**T, too, will have my kings that take 

fron’ me the siyn of life and death : 

Kingdoms shall shift about like clouds, 
Obedient to my breath.” 


And, if the word had been fulfill’d, 

As might have been, then, thought of joy! 
®rance would have had her present boast, 
@ And we our brave lob Troy ! 


Oh! say not s0; compare them not ; 

T would not wrong thee, champion brave t 

Wouldewrony thee nowhere ; least of all 
Here standing by thy grave. 


Yor thou, although with some wild thoughta, 
e Wild chjettauin of a savayre clan ! 

Hadst this to boast of ; thou didst love 
e The liberty of man. 


And, had it been thy lot to live 
With us who now behold the light, * 
Thou wouldst have nobly stirr’d thy setf, 
And battled for the right. 
a a 
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For thou wert still the poor man’s stay, 

The poor man’s heart, the poor man’s hand f 

And all the oppress’d who wanted strength, 
Had thine at their command. 


Bear witness many a pensive sigh 
Of thoughtful herdsman when he strays 
Alone upon Loch Veol’s heights, 

And by Loch Lomond’s braes ! 


And, far and near, through valg and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same ; 
And kindle, like a fire new stirr’d, 

At sound of Rob Roy’s name. 


A POET’S EPITAPH. 


ART thou a statesman, in the van 

Of public business train’d and bred ? 
—First learn to love one living man ! 
Then mayst thou think upon the dead, 


A lawyer art thou ?—draw not nigh ; 
Go, carry to some other place ' 
The hardness of thy coward eye, 

The falsehood of thy sallow face. 


Art thou a man of purple cheer, 
A rosy man, right plump to see ? 
Approach ; yet, doctor, not too near ; 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 


Art thou a man of gallant pride, 
A soldier, and no man of chaff? 
Welcome !——but lay thy sword asid», 
And lean upon a peasant’s staff. 


Physician art thou? One, all eves, 
Philosopher ! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave ? 


Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
O turn aside,—and take, I pray, 
That he below may rest in peace, 
That abject thing, thy soul, away. 


—A moralist perchance appears ; 

Led, Heaven knows how, to this poor s¢1 
And he has neither eyes nor ears ; 
Himself his world, and his own God ; 


One to whose smooth-rubb’d soul can cling 
Nor form, nor feeling, great nor smail ; 
A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 


f 


,, An intellectual all in all ! 


Shut close the door, press down tho latch 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 
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Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 


But who is he with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet browr ? 
Hie murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


He is retired as noontide dew 

Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has view’d ; 
Ard impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude. 


In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths hé can impart, 
—The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 


But he is weak, both man and boy, 
Hath been an idler in the land: 
Contented if he might enjoy 

e things which others understand. 


—Come hither in thy hour of strength ; 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave ! 
Here stretch thy body at full length, 
Or build thy house upon this grave. 


EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY. 


‘¢ WHY,gWilliam, on that old grey stone, 
Thns for the length of half a day, 

Why, William, sit you thus alone, 

And dream your time away? 


«‘ Where are your books !—that light bequeath’d 
To beings else forlorn and blind ! 

Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed 

Frofa dead men to their kind. 


‘*You look round on your mother earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you ; 

As if you were her first-born birth, 

And none had lived before you !” 


One morning thus, by Esthwaite lake, 

When life gvas sweet, I knew not why, 

To me my good friend Matthew spake, 

Aad thus ] made reply : 

‘¢ The eye—it cannot choose but see ; 

We cannot bid the ear be still ; Fe 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 

Against, or with our will. 
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€*Nor loss I deem that there are 


powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress 3 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


‘¢Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be secking ¢ 


—‘‘ Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, ad 

I sit upon this old grey stone, 

And dream my time away.” 


THE TABLES TURNED; 
AN EVENING SCENE, ON THE SAME SUBJECT, 


Up! up! my friend, and clear your looks ; 
Why all this toil and trouble? 

Up! up! my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double. 

The sun, above the mountain’s head, 
A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long yrreen fields has spread, 
His first sweet evening yellow. 


Books ! ’tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music ! on my lite 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


And hark ! how blithe the throstie sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 

Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your teachor. 


She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheertulness. : 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, . 
Then all the sages can. 


Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 

ied zee i antelloct : c ‘ 
is-shapes the uteous forms of thi : 

—We murder to dissect. ae 

Enough of science and of art ; 

Close up these barren leaves : 

Come forth, and bring: with you a heart 

That watches and receives. : 
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TO THE SONS OF BURNS, AFTER VISITING 
THEIR FATHER’S GRAVE, 
‘ (auGaust 14, 1803.) 


YE now are panting up life’s hill ! 

"Tis twilight time of good and ill, 

And more than common strength aud skill 
Must ye displa 

If ye would give the better wilh 
Its lawful sway. 


Strong-bodied if ye be to bear 

Intemperance with less harm, beware} 

But if your father’s wit ye share, 
Then, then indeed, 

Ye sons of Burns ! for watchtul care 
There will be need. 


For honest men delight will take 

To show you favour for his sake, 

Will flatter you ; and fool and rake 
Your steps pursue ° 

Atod of your father’s naine will make 
A snare for you. 


Let no mean hope your souls enslave ; 
Be independent, gonerous, brave |! 
Your father such example gave, 
And such revere ! 
But be admonish’d by his grave, — 
And think, and fear ! 


TO THE SPADE OF -A FRIEND. 
(AN AGRICULTURIST.) 


COMPOSED WHILE WE WERE LABOURING TOGETHER IN HIS 
PLEASURE-GROUND. 


SpaDE! with which Wilkinson hath till’d hiz lands, 
And sflaped these Seopa walks by Emont’s side, 
Thou art a tool of honour in my hands ; 

I press thee through the yielding soil with pride. 
Rare master*has it been thy lot to know ; 

Long hast thou served a man to reasun true 
Whose life combines the best of high and low, 
Thegtoiling Tgany and the resting few ; 

Health, quiet, meekness, ardour, hope secure, 
And@industry of body and of mind ; 

And elegant enjoyments, that are pure 

As Nature is—too pure to be refined. 


Here often hast thon heard the Poet sing 
In concord with his river murmuring by ; 
e 8 
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Or in some silent field, while timid spring 
Is yet uncheer’d by other minstrelsy. 


Who shall inherit thee when death has laid 
Low in the darksome cell thine own dear lord f 
That man will have a trophy, humble spade— 
A trophy nobler than a conqueror’s sword ! 


If lie be one that feels, with skill to part 

False praise from true, or greater from the less, 
Thee will he welcome to his hand and heart, 
Thou monument of peaceful happiness ! 


With thee he will not dread a toilsomo day, 
His powerful servant, his inspiring mate ! 
And, when thou art past service, worn away, 
Thee a surviving soul shall consecrate. 


His thrift thy uselessness will never scorn ; 
An heir-loom in his cottage wilt thou be: 
High will he hang thee up, and will adorn 
His rustic chimney with the last of thee ! 


WRITTEN IN GERMANY, , 
ON ONE OF THE COLDEST DAYS OF THE CENTUEY, 


£ must apprize the reader that the stoves in North Germany generally have the ix 
pression of a galloping horse upon thein, this being part of the brunswick aria, 
A Fic for your languages, German und Norse! 
Let me have the song of the kettlo ; 
And the tongs and tho poker, instead of that horse 
That gallops away with such fury and force 
On this dreary dull plate of black motal. 


Our earth is no doubt made of excellent4stutf ; 

But her pulses beat slower and slower : 

The weather in ’forty was cutting and rough, 

And then, as Heaven knows, the glass stood low enough ; 
And now it is four degrecs lower. 


Hore’s a fly, —a disconsolate creature ! perhaps 

A. child of the tield or the grove ; 

And, sorrow for him! this dull treacherous oat 
Hus seduced the poor fool from his winter retreat, 
And he creeps to the edve of my stove. 


Alas ! how he fumbles about the domains 
Which this comfortless oven environ ! 

He cannot find out in what track he must craw1, 
Now back to the tiles, and now back jo the wall, 
And now on the brink of the iron. 


Stock-still there he stands like a traveller benfiazeu ; 
The best of his skill he has tried ; 

Hig feelers methinks I can see him put forth 

To the east and the west, and the south and the north ; 
Rut he finds neither cuide-post nor guide. 
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See his spindles sink under him, foot, leg, and thigh; 
His eyetight and hearing are lost ; ee ‘ 
Between life and death his blood freezes and thaws ; 
And his two ala pinions of blue dusky gauze 

Are glued to his sides by the frost. 


No brother, no friend has he near him—while 1 

Can draw warmth from the cheek of my love; 

As blest and as glad in this desolate gloom, 

As if green summer grass wero tho floor of my room, 
And woodbines were banging above, 


Yet, God is my witness, thou small helpless thing ! 

Thy life I would gladly sustain 

Till summer comes up from the south, and with crowds 

Ot thy brethren a march thou shouldst sound through the clouds 
And back to the forests again ! 


LINES 


WRITTEN AT A SMALL DISTANCE FROM MY HOUSE, AND SENT BY MY 
LITTLE BOY TO TIlE PERSON TO WHOM THEY WERE ADDRESSED. 


It is the first mild day of March, 

Each minute sweeter than before ; 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door, 


There is a blessing in the air, 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 

To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 

My sister! (‘tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is dono, 
Make hase, your morning task resign ; 
Come forth and feol the sun. 


Edward will come with you; and pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dross ; 
And bring no book: for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 

No j@yless forms shall regulate 

Our living calendar : 

We from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 

Love, now an universal birth, 

From heart to heart is stealing, 

From earth to man, from man to earth: 
—K, is the our of feeling. 


Onc moment now may give us more 
Th&h He ker of reason : 

Our minds shal) drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season. 


Some silent laws our hearts may make, 
Which they shall long obey ; 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 


And atill there’s something in the world 
At which his beart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out, 
He dearly loves their voices ! 


His hunting feats have him bereft, 

Of his right eye, as you may see ; 

And then, what limbs those feats have left 
To poor old Simon Lee ! 

He has no son, he has no child ; 

His wife, an aged woman, - 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 

Upon the village common. 


Old Ruth works out of doors with him, 
And does what Simon cannot do ; 

For she, not over stout of limb 

Is stouter of the two. 

And, though you with your utmost skill 
From labour couid. not wean them, 
Alas! ’tis very little, all 

Which they can do between them. 


Beside their moss-grown hut of clay, 
Not twenty paces from the door, 

A scrap of land they have, but they 
Are poorest of the poor. 

This scrap of land he from the heath 
Inclosed when he was stronger ; 

But what. avails the land to them, 
Which they can till no longer ? 


Few months of life has he in store, 

As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the rfore 
Do his weak ankles swell. 

My gentle reader, I perceive 

How pationtly you’ve waited, 

And bm afraid that you expect 

Some tale will be related. 


O reader ! had you in your mind ° 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
O gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is shor%, 

I hope you’ll kindly take it: 

It is no tale ; but, should you think, 


Perhaps a tale you'll make it. ,. e 
One summer day I chanced see 
This old man doing all he could = 


To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 

The mattock totter’d in his hand 3 
So vain was his endeavour, 
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That at the root of the old tree 
He might have work’d for ever. 


** You're overtask’d, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool,” to him I said ; 
And, at the word, ead gladly he 
Received my proffer’d aid. 

I struck, and with a single blow 

The tangled root I sever’d, 

At which the poor old man so long 
And vainly had endeavour’d. 


The tears into his eyes wero brought, 
And thanks and praises seem’d to run 

So fast out of his heart, I thought 

They never would have done. 

—l’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning, 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

Has oft’ner left me mourniny. 


ANDREW JONES, 


‘¢ J HATE that Andrew Jones, ho’ll breed 
Hisechildren up to waste and pillage: 

I wish the press-gang or the drum 
Would, with its rattling music, come 
And sweep him from the village.” 


I said not this because he loves 

““hrough the long day to swear and tipple 5 
But for the poor dear sake of one 

To whom a foul deed he has done, 

A friendless man, a travelling cripple. 


For this oor crawling, helpless wretch 
Some horseman, who was passing by, 

A penny on the ground had thrown ; 
But the poor cripple was alone, 

And could not stoop—no help was nigh. 


Inch-thick the dust lay on the ground, 
For if had long been droughty weather $ 
So with his staff the cripple wrought 
Among the dust, till he had brought 
The halfpennies together. 


It chanced’ that Andrew pass’ that way 

Just at the time ; and there he found 

The cripple in the mid-day heat 

Stending alpne, and at his fect 

He saw the penny on the ground, 

H@stoop’d and took the penny up 

And when the cripple nearer drew, 

qu Andrew: ‘‘ Under hulf a crowmy 
Tiata man finds rs all his own 5 

And so, my fitend, good day to you.” 
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1 say, that Andrew's boys 
ae train’d to waste and pillage : 
And wish’d the press-gang or the drum 
Would, with its rattling music, come 
And sweep him from the village, 


pga puted is a tablet, on which are inscribed, in gilt letters, the names of 
who have been schoolmasters there since the foundation of the 
Plocwl ths time | time at which tes entered upon and quitted ther offive. Opposite 
hose names the Author wrote the following lines. : 





IF nature, for a favourite child 

In thee hath temper’d so her clay, 
That every hour thy heart runs wild, 
Yet never once doth go astray, 


Read o’er these lines ; and then review 
This tablet, that thus humbly rears 

In such diversity of hue 

Its history of two hundred years. 


aici through this little wreck of fame— 
her and syllable—thine eye 
we travell'’d low to Matthew’s name, 
Pause, with no common sympathy. — 


And if a sleeping tear should wake, 
Then be it neither check’d nor stay’d; 
For Matthew a request I make, 
Which for himself he had not made, 


Poor Matthew—all his frolics o’er— 
Is silent as a standing pool ; 

Far from the chimney’s merry roar, 
And murmur of the village school. 


The sighs which Matthew heaved’ were sighs 
Of one tired out with fun and madness ; 

The tears which came to Matthew’s eyes 
Were tears of light, the dew of gladness. 


Yet, sometimes, when the secret cup 
Of still and serious thought went round, 
It seem’d as if he drank it up— ' 
He felt with spirit so profound. 


Thou soul of God’s best earthly mould ! 
Thou happy soul! and can it be 

That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee? 


THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. | 


WE walk’d along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning sun 

And Matthew stopp’d, he look’d, and sa), 
** The will of done |” 
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_ A village schoolmaster was he, 
With hair of glittering grey ; 


As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 


And on that morning, through the grass, 
And by the streaming rills, 

We travell’d merrily, to pass 

A day among the hills. 


‘« Our work,” said I, ‘ was woll begvn : 
Then, from thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun, 

So sad a sigh has brought ?” 


A second time did Matthew stop, 
And fixing still his eye 

Upon the eastern mountain-top, 
To me he made reply: 


“Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 
Brings fresh into my mind 

A day like this, which I have loft 

Full thirty years behind. 


** And just above yon slope of corn 
Such colours, and no other, 

Were in the sky, that April morn, 
Of this the very brother. 


‘¢ With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 

And, coming to the church, stopp'd short 
Beside my daughter’s grave. 


‘* Nige summers had she scarcely secon, 
The pride of all the vale ; 

And then she sang; she would have been 
A very nightingale ! 


‘«Six feet in earth my Emma lay ; 
And yot I loved her more, 

For so it seem’d, than till that day 
? e’er had loved befvre. 


‘¢ And, turning from her grave, I met, 
Beside the churchyard yew, 

A bloSming girl, whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 


“¢ A. basket on her head she bare; 
Her baw was smooth and white: 
To see a child so very fair, 

It was a pure delight ! 


‘* No fountain from its rocky cave 
Ker tripp’d with foot so free ; e 
She ssem’d as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 
e bad ‘m2 
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** There came from mo a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine ; ; 

I look’d at her, and look’d again. 
And did not wish her mine.” 
Matthew is in his grave ; yet now, 
Methinks, I see him stan 

As at that moment, with his bough 
Of wilding in his hand. 


THE FOUNTAIN. 
4 CONVERSATION. 


WE talk’d with open heart, and ten sue 
Set an Tegh I 

pair of friends, thoug was young, 
And Matthew seventy-two. 


We lay beneath a spreading oak, 
Beside a mossy seat ; : 

And from the *vrf a fountain broke. 
And gurgled at our feet. 


“*¢Now, Matthew ! let us try tomatch ~« 
This water’s pleasant tune 

With some old border song, or catcli, 
That suits a summer's noon. 


*“ Or of the church-clock and the chimez 
Sing here beneath the shade, 

That half-mad thing of witty ruymes 
Which you last April made !” 


In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree ; 

And thus the dear old man replied, 
The grey-hair’d man of glee: 


*€ Down to the vale this water steers ; 
How merrily it goes! 

*T'will murmur on a thousand years, 
And flow as now it flows. ~ 


**¢ And here, on this delightful Cay, 
¥ cannot choose but think 

How oft, a vigorous man, I lay .6 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 


«*¢ My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
Ply heart is idly stirr’d, 

For the same sound isin my ears ® 
Which in those days I heard. 


««'Thus fares it. still in our decay ; 
And yet the wiser mind 

“Mourns less for what takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 
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"© The blackbird in the summer trees, 
eee release 
se their carols when 
Are quiet when they will. ¥ 
‘* With Nature never do th 
5 ee eee 
é ppy youth, and their o 
Is beantiful and free ; ee 
‘* But PN are press’d by heavy laws, 
And often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy because 
We have been glad of yore. 


“‘If there is one who need bemoan 

His kindred laid in earth, 

The' household hearts that were his own, 
It is the man of mirth. 


«* My days, my friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved, 

And many love me ; but by none 

Am I enough beloved.” 


e‘‘ Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains ! 
I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains ; 


‘* And, Matthew, for thy children deed 
Pll be a son to thee !” 

At this he grasp’d my hand, and said, 
*¢ Alas! that cannot be.” 


We rose up from the fountain-side, 
And®down the smooth descent 

Of the green sheep-track did we glide, 
And through the wood we went ; 


And, ere we came to Leonard’s Rock, 
He sang those witty rhymes 

About the crazy old church-clock, 
ud the bewilder’d chimes. 


® LINKS 
WRITTEN WHILE SAILING IN A BOAT AT EVENING 


How richly glows the water’s breast 
Before@us, tinged with evening hues, 
While, facing thus the crimson west, 

® The boat her silent course pursues ! 
And see how dark the backward stream i 
A little moment past so smiling ! - 
And still, perhaps, with faithless gleam, 
Some ather loiterers beguiling. 
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Such views the youthful bard allure; , 
But, heedleas of the following gloom, 
He deems their colours shall endure 
Till peace go with him to the tomb. 
And let him nurse his fond deceit. 

And what if he must die in sorrow ! 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 
Though grief and pain may come to-morrow ! 


REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS. 
WRITTEN UFON THE THAMES, NEAR RICHMOND. 


GLIDE gently, thus for ever glide, 

O Thames! that other bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 

As now, fair river! come to me. 

O glide, fair stream, for ever so! 

at uiet soul on ail bestowing, 

Ti our minds for ever flow, 

As thy deep waters now are flowing. 


Vain thought! Yet be as now thou art, 
That in thy waters may be seen ' 
The image of a poet’s heart, 

How ey ta how solemn, how serene ! 
Such as did once the poet bless, 

Who, murm’ring here a later* ditty, 
Could find no refuge from distress _ 
But in the milder grief of pity. 

Now let us, as we float along, 

For him suspend the dashing oar, 

And pray that never child of song 

May know that poet’s sorrows mote. 
How calm—how still! the only sound, 
The dripping of the oar suspended ! 

The een g darkness gathers round 

By virtue’s holiest powers attended. 


PERSONAL TALK. 


I aM not one who much or oft deligh’ 

To season my fireside with personal talk,— 

Of friends who live within an easy walk, 

Or neighbours daily, weekly, in my sight : 

And, for my chance acquaintance, laJies bright, 

Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the k 5 

These all wear out of me, like forms with chaik 

Painted on rich men’s floors for one feast-night. 

Better than such discourse doth silence long, 
: © Collins's Ode on Thomson, batleve poems wikis 
: ware published during his tifetios This Ode fa alec: te th anethey sheen 
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Long, barren silence, square with my desiro ; PS 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage fire, . 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle, whisp’ring ita faint undersong. 


Ii 
‘¢ Yet life,” you say, “is life ; we have seen and see, 
And with a iving leasure we describe ; 
And fits of sprig tly malice do but bribe 
The languid whind into activity. 
Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and glee, 
Are foster’d by the comment and the gibe.” 
E’en be it so; vee still, among your tribe, 
Our daily world’s true worldlings, rank not me! 
Children are blest, and powerful ; their world lies 
More justly balanced ; partly at their feet 
And part far from them : sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more sweet. 
Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
He is a slave—the meanest we can meet ! 
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Wings have we—and as far as we can go, 

We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood, 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 

Which, with the lofty, sanctifies the low ; . 
Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we kmow, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good: 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There do I find a never-failing store 

Of peace themes, and such as I love best ; 

Matter wherein right voluble I am: 

Two will I mention, dearer than the rest : 

The gentle lady married to the Moor ; 

And heavenly Una, with her milk-white lamb. 


IV. 


Nor gan I not believe but that hereby 
Great gains are mine ; for thus I live remote 
From evil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not; malignant truth, or lie. 
Hence hav® I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought z 
nd thus, from day to day, my little boat 
ks in a Spear lodging peaceably. 
Blessings bé with them—and eternal praise, a 
o gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares, 2 
The poets—who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays | 
Oh! might my name be number’d among thei, 
Then gladly would I end my mortal daya,* 


“7 AVORDSWORTH'S FORME. 

INCIDENT 
CHARACTERISTIC OF A FAVOURITE DOG. 

On his morning rounds the master 

Goes, to learn how all things fare; 

Searches pestice after pasture, 

Sheep and cattle eyes with care ; 

And, for silence or for talk, 

We hath comrades in his walk ; 


Four dogs, each pair of different Breed, 
. Distinguish’d, two for scent, and two for spesd. 


See, a hare before him started ! 
—Off they fly in earnest chuse ; 
Every dog is eager-hearted, 

All the four are in the race ; 
And the hare whom they pursue, 
Hath an instinct what to do: 
Her hope is near: no turn she makes, 
But like an arrow, to the river takes. 


Deep the river was, and crusted 

Thinly by a one night’s frost ; 

But the nimble hare hath trusted ‘ 

To the ice, and safely cross’d ; 

She hath cross’d, and without heed 

They are following at full speed, 

When lo! the ice so thinly spread, 
Breaks—and the greyhound Dart is over-head. 


Better fate have Prince and Swallow — 

See them cleaving to the sport! 

Music has no heart to follow— 

Little Music she stops short. e 

She hath neither wish nor heart, 

Hers is now another part : 

A loving creature she and brave ! 

And-fondly strives her struggling friend to sava 


From the brink her paws she stretches, 

beat | hands as you would say ! 

And afflicting moans she fetches, « 

As he breaks the ice away. 

For herself she hath no fears,— 

ifim alone she sees and hears,— , 

Makes efforts and complainings ; nor gives o’er 
Until her fellow sinks, and reappears no inore, 


TRIBUTE sd 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE SAME DOG. © 


Liz here sequester’d : be this little mound 
¥ or ever thine, and be it hol und! | 
Lie here, without a record off y worth, 
Beneath the covering of the common earth ! 
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It is not from unwillingness to praise, : 

Or want of love, that here no sone we raise : 
ore thou deserv’st ; but ti7s man gives to man, 
rother to brother, thzs is all we can, 

Yet they to whom thy virtues made thee dear 

Shall find thee ipabns is all changes of the year; 

This oak points out thy grave ; the silent tree 

Will gladly stand a monument of thee. 


I pray’d for thee, and that thy end were past ; 
And willingl» have laid thee here at last : 

For thou hadst lived, till everything that cheers 
In thee had yielded to the weight of years ; 
Extreie old age had wasted thee away ; 

And left thee but a glimmering of the day ; 

Thy ears were deaf, and feeble were thy knees,— 
I saw thee stagger in the summer breezo, 

Too weak to stand against its sportivo breath, 
And ready for the gentlest stroke of death. 

It came, and we were glad ; yet tears were shed : 
Both man and woman wept when thou wert dead ; 
Not only for a thousand thoughts that wero 

Old household thoughts, in which thou hadst thy share, 
But for some precious boons vouchsafed to thee, 
Found scarcely anywhere in like degree. 

For love, that comes to all ; the holy sense, 

Best gift of God, in thee was most intense: 

A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A. tender sympathy, which did thee bind 

Not only to us men, but to thy kind: 

Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw 

The soul of love, love’s intellectual law : 

Hence, if we wept, it was not done in shame ; 
Our tears fom passion and from reason came, 
And therefore shalt thou be an honour’d name ! 


THE FORCE OF PRAYER; OR, THE FOUNDLING OF 
BOLTON PRIORY, 
oe A TRADITION, 


“* What is good for a bootless bene 7” 

With these dark words begins my tale; 

And their nftaning is, ‘‘ Whenco can comfort spring, 
When prayer is of no avail ?” 


** BBA hat is goov for a bootless benef” 

' Thedalconer go the lady saa ; 
And she made answer, ‘‘ Endless sorrow !” 
For gbe knew that her son was dead. 


She knew it by the falconer’s words, 

And from the look of the falconer’s eye ; & 
And from the love which was in her sou\ _ 
For her youthful Romilly. 
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—Young Romilly through Barden Woods | a 
Is ranging high ind low ; io 3 
And holds a greyhound in a leash, . 

To let slip upon buck or doe, 

And the pair have reach’d that fearful chasm, 

How Serpe ve eesuge ! 

For lord] is there pent in 

With rocks on either side. 

This striding-place is call’d “‘ the Strid,” 

A name which it took of yore: * 


A thousand years hath it borne that name, 
And shall, a thousand more. 


And hither is young Romilly come, 

And what may now forbid 

That he, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
Shall bound across ‘‘ the Strid ?” 


He sprang in glee,—for what cared he 

That the river was strong, and the rocks were steep { 
— But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 

And check’d him in his leap. 


The boy is in the arms of Wharf, . @ 
And strangled by a merciless force ; 

For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 


Now there is stillness in the vale, 


And long unspeaking sorrow : 
Wharf shall be, to pitying hearts, 
A name more sad than Yarrow. 


If tor a lover the lady wept, 
A solace she might bortew , 

From desth, and from the passion of death ; 

Old Wharf might heal her sorrow. 


She weeps not for the wedding-day 
Which was to be to-morrow : 

Her hope was a farther-looking hope, 
And hers is a mother’s sorrow. e 


He was a tree that stood alone, 
And proudly did its branches wave 3 
And the root of this delightful tree * 
Was in her husband’s grave ! 


Long, ma a darkness did she sit, 

And her first words were, “‘ Let there be 
In Bolton, on the field of Wharf, 

A stately priory !” 

The stately priory was rear’d 

and oe hd moved al n , 

To matins join’d a mournful 

Nor fail’d at evensong. | 
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And the lady ray’d in heaviness 
That took’d mint for relief | 
But slowly did her succour come, 
And a patience to her grief. 


Oh! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 

If but to God we turn and ask 

£ Him to be our friend ! 


FIDELITY. 


A BARKING sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 

He halts and searches with his cyar 
Among the scatter’d rocks : 

And now at distance can discern 

A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

And instantly a dog is seen 

Glancing from that covert green. 


The dog is not of mountain breed ; 
It# motions, too, are wild and shy ; 
‘With something, as the shepherd: thinks, 
Unusual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 

All round, in hollow or on height ; 

Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear >= 
What is the creature doing here? 


Tt was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps till June December’s snow ; 
A lofty@precipice in front, 

A silent tarn® below ! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 


Thgre sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
Thec repeat the raven’s croak, 
Jn symphony austere ; 
Thither The rainbow comes—the cloud— 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams: and the sounding blast, 
post if it could, would hurry past, 

ut that @normous barrier binds it fast, 


Mot free from boding thoughts, a while 
The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
Towards the dog, o’er rocks and stones, 
As quickly as he may ; 


© yarn” in 6 email mere or lake, monty high wo in the snowwAataa 
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Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
The appall’d discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round, to learn the history. 


From those abrupt and perilous rocks 
The man had fallen, that place of fear! 
At length upon the shepherd’s mind 

It breaks, and all is clear: 

He instantly recall’d the name, 

And who he was, and whencé*he cams + 
Remember’d, too, the very day 

On which the traveller pass’d this way. 


But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell! 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, 

This dog had been through three months’ space 
A dweller in that savage place. 


Yes, proof was plain that sinco the dgy . 
On which the traveller thus had died 

The dog had watch’d about the spot, 

Or by his master’s side: 

How nourish’d here through such long time 
He knows, who gave that love sublime, 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above al] human estimate. 


ODE TO DUTY ° 


STERN daughter of tho voice of God f 

O Duty ! if that name thou love 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou who art victory and law 

When empty terrors overawe ; e 
From vain temptations dost set free ; 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity i 


There are who ask not ifthineeye ° 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth: 


e 
Glad hearts ! without reproach or bfot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not: 
May joy be theirs while life shall last ! : 
And thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand fast? 


Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
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, When love is an unerring light, 
‘ Aad joy ite own security. 
~ And blest are they who in the main 
This faith, even now, do entertain : 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 
Yet find that other strength, according to their need, 


a © Jovirg freedom, and untried ; 
No sport of every random gust, 
Yet being to myself a guide, 
Too blindly have reposed my trust ; 
Full oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferr’d 
The task imposed, from day to day ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 


Through no disturbance of my soul, 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control ; 
But in the quietness of thought ; 
Me this uncharter’d freedom tires ; 
,1 feel the weight of chance desires : 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I Jong for a repos which ever is the samo 


Stern lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face ; 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and stroz.z. 


To humbler functions, awful power | 
I call thee: I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
Oh ! let my weakness have an end ! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

' The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of feason give; 
ind, in the light of truth, thy bondmar ict me live | 
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Wiiscellaneons Sonnets. 





PREFATORY SONNET. 1 


Nouns fret not at their convent’s narrow room 3 
And hermits are contented with their cells ; 
And students with their pensive citadels ; 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at Is loom, 

Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom, 
ante as the highest peak of Furness Feils, 

Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells ; 

In truth, the prison, unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is: and hence to me, 

In erat moods, ’twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet’s scanty plot of ground; 
Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must be) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find short solace there, as I have found. 


UPON THE BIGHT OF A BRAUTIFUL PICTIREs 


PRAISED be the art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 

Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 

Nor those ba pr sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Whieh stopp’d that band of travellers on their waz 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 

And show’d the bark upon the glassy flood 

For ever anchor’d in her sheltcring bay. 
Soul-soothing art ! which morning, noontide, evet. 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry ! 
Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 

Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 

To one brief moment, caught from fleeting tima, 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity. 


THE fairest, brightest hues of ether fade; , 
The sweetest notes must terminate and die; 
O friend ! thy flute has breathed a harmony 
Softly resounded through this rocky glade ; 
Such strains of rapture as* the meni’ lay’d 
In his still haunt on Bagdad’s summit fie ; 
He who stood visible to Mirza’s eye, 

Never before to human sight betray’d. e 
Lo, in the vale, the mists of evening Spread ! 
The visionary arches are not there, 

Nor the green islands, nor the shining seas ; ® 
Yet sacred is to me this mountain’s head, 
From which I have been lifted on the breeze 
Of harmony, above all earthly care. 


* See the “‘ Vision of Mirza” in the 4 


MIOORILANROUS SOMMETS, ‘ 


‘* WEAK is the will of man, his judgment blind ; 
Remembrance persecutes, and hope betrays ; 
Heavy is woe ; and joy, for human kind, 

A mournful thing, so transient is the blaze !”’ 

- Thus might he paint our lot of mortal days 
Who wants the glorious faculty assign’d 

To elevate the more than reasoning mind, 

And colour lif.‘s dark cloud with orient rays. 
Imagination is that sacred power, 

I ination lofty and refined : 

"Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 

Of faith, and round the sufferer’s temples bind 
Wreaths that endure affiiction’s heaviest shower, 
And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest wind. 


Hat Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour ! 
Not dull art thou as undiscerning Night ; 

But studious only to remove from sight 

Day’s mutable distinctions. Ancient power ! 

Thus did the waters gleam, the mountains lower 
To the rude Briton, when, in wolf-skin vest 

Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 

On the bare rock, or through a leafy bower 

Look’d ere his eyes were closed. By him was seen 
The selfsame vision which we now behold, 

At thy meek bidding, shadowy power, brought forth ; 
These mighty barriers, and the gulf between 

The floods,~—the stars ; a spectacle as old 

As the beginning of the heavens and earth ! 


THE shepherd, looking eastward, softly said, 

«< Bright is thy veil, O Moon, as thou art bright §” 
Forthwith, that little cloud, in ethor spread, 
And penetraged all with tender light, 

She cast away, and show’d her fulyent head 
Uncover’d ; dazzling the heholder’s sight 

As if to vindicate her beaaty’s right, 

Her geauty thoughtlessly disparagéd. 
Meanwhile that veil, removed or thrown aside, 
eee floating from her, dark'ning as it went ; 
And & huge mass, to bury or to hide, 
Approach'd this glory of the firmament ; 

Wit meekly yields, and is obscured ; content ° 
With one calm triumph of a modest pride. 


WORDSWORTH'S £DEUB, 


How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 

The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood ! 

An old place, full of many a lovely brood, 

Tall trees, green arbours, and ground flowers in flocks ; 
And wild rose upios upon hawthorn stocks, 

Like to a bonn , who plays her pranks 

At wakes and fairs with wandeiing mountebanks,— 
When she stands cresting the clowy’s head, and mocks 
The crowd beneath her. Verily I think, 

Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 

Or map of the whole world : thoughts, link by link, 
Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam | 

Of all things, that at last in fear I shrink, 

And leap at once from the delicious stream. 


WHERE lies the land to which yon ship must go? 

Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 

As vigorous as a lark at break of day: ° 

Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ¢ 

What boots the inquiry? Neither friend ror foe 
She cares for; let her travel where she may, 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 

Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark ? 

And, almost as it was when ships were rare, 
From time to time, like pilgrims, here and there 

ssing the waters) doubt, and something dark, 

Of the old sea some reverential fear, o 

Is with me at thy farewell, joyous bark ! 


EVEN as a dragon’s eyo that feels the stress 
Of a bedimming sleep, or as a lamp wa, 
Sullenly glaring through sepulchral damp,, 
So burns yon taper ’mid its black recess 

Of mountains, silent, dreary, motiontass ; 
The lake below reflects it not ; the sky, 
Muffied in clouds, affords no company, 

To mitigate and cheer its loncliness. 

Yet round the body of that joyless thing, © 
Which sends so far its melancholy light, 
Perhaps are seated in domestic ring 

A gay society with faces bright, 

Gonversing, reading, laughing ; or they sing, 
While hearts and voices in the song utito, 
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MaRkK the concentred hazels that inclose 

Yon old grey stone, protected trom the ray 

Of noontide suns: and even the beams that play 
find glance, while wantonly the rough wind blows, 
Are seldom free to touch the moss that grows 
Upon that roof—amid embowering gloom, 

The very image framing of a tomb, 

In which some ancient chieftain finds repose 
Among the lou€ly mountains. Live, ye trecs ! 
And thou, grey stone, the pensive likeness keep 
Of a dark chamber where the mighty sleep : 

For more than fancy to the influence bends 
When solitary Nature condescends 

To mimic Time’s forlorn humanities, 


COMPOSED AFTER A JOURNEY ACROSS THE HAMILTON HILLS, YORESHIBE 


Dank, and more dark, the shades of evening fell ; 
The wish’d-for point was reach’d—but late the hour ; 
And lattle could we see of all that power 

Of prospect, whereof many thousands tell. 

The western sky did recompense us well 

With Grecian temple, minaret, and bower ; 

And, in one part, a minster with its tower 
Substantially express’d—a place for bell 

Or clock to toll from! Many a glorious pile 

Did we behold, fair sights that might repay 

Ail disappointment ! and, as such, the eye 
Delighted in them: but we felt, the while, 

We should @rget them: they ure of the sky, 

And from our earthly memory fade away. 


- “they are of the sky, 
And from our earthly memory fade away.” 


TUESE words were utter’d in a pensive mood, 
Mine eyes yet luyering on that solemn sight ; 
A contrast and reproach to gross delight, 

And life’s un&piritual pleasures daily woo’d ! 
Bat now upon this thought | cannot brood ; 

lt is unstable, and deserts mo quite : 

Nor yill I praise a cloud, however bright, 
Disparaging fan's gifts, and proper food. 

The grove, the sky-built temple, and the dome, 
Thou®@h clad in colours beautiful and pure, 
Find in the heart of man no natural home: 
The immortal mind craves objects that endure ; e 
These cleave to it; from these it cannot ruam, 
Nor they trom it: their fellowship is secure 
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COMPOSED AT: CASTLE. 


DFGENERATE Douglas! oh, th’ unworthy lord { 
Whom mere despite of heart could so far please, 
And love of kavoc (for with such disease 

Fame taxes him) that he could send forth word 
To level with the dust a noble horde, 

A brotherhood of venerable trees, 

Leaving an ancient dome, and towers like these, 
Beggar’d and outraged! Many hearts deplored 
The fate of those old trees; and oft with pain 
The traveller, at this day, will stop and gaze 
On wrongs, which Nature scarcely seems to heed ' 
For shelter’d places, bosoms, se and bays, 
And the pure mountains, and the gentle ‘wead, 
And the green silent pastures, yet remain. 


TO THE POET JOHN DYER. 


BaRD of the fleece, whose skilful genius made 
That work a living landscape, fair and bright ; 
Nor hallow’d less with musical delight 

Than those soft scenes through which thy childhood stray'd, 
Those southern tracts of Cambria, ‘deep embay’d, 

By green hills fenced, by ocean’s murmur ]ull’d ;” 

Though hasty fame hath many a chaplet cull'd 

For worthless brows, while in the pensive shade 

Of cold neglect she leaves thy head ungraced, 

Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meck and still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest lay 

Long as the shepherd's bleating flock shall stray 

O’er nuked Snowdon’s wide aérial waste ; 

Cony as the thrush shall} pipe on Grongar Hill. 


O GENTLE Sleep! do they belong to thee, ° 
Thesc twinklings of oblivion? Thou dost love 
To sit in meekness, like the brooding dove, 

A captive never wishing to be free. e 
This tiresome night, O Sleep! thou art to me 
A fly, that up and down himself doth shove 
Upon a fretful rivulet, now above, 

Now on the water vex’d with mockery. 

I have no pain that calls for eee eee 
Hence I am cross and peevish as a child : 

And pleased by fits to have thee for my fos, 
Yet gver willing to he reconciled : 

O gentle creature! do not use me g0, 

But ouce and deeply tet me be beguiled ! 
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TO SLEEP. 


A FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pass by, 

One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 
eS ; the fall of rivers, winds and sagas, 
Smooth fie ds, white sheets of water, and pure sky ; 
I’ve thought of all by turns ; and still I lie 
Sleepless ; and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, fi-et utter’d from my orchard trees ; 
And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep! by any stealth: 
So do not let me wear to-night away : 

Without thee what is all the morning’s wealth ? 
Come, blesséd barrier betwixt day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous Lealth ! 


TO SLEEP. 


FOND words have oft been spoken to thee, Sleep ! 
And thou hast had thy store of tenderest names ; 
The very sweetest words that fancy frames 
When thankfulness of heart is strong and deep ! 
Dear bosom child we call thee, that dust steep 
In rich reward all suffering ; balm that tames 

All anguish ; saint that evil thoughts and ain s 
Takest away, and into souls dost creep, 

Like to a breeze from heaven. Shall I alonc— 

I, surely not a man ungently made— 

Call thee @vrat tyrant by which flesh is cross’d ? 
Perverse, self-will’d to own and to disown, 

Mere slave of them who never for thee pray’d, 
Still last to come where thou art wanted most | 


Wire ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh, 
Like stars in heaven, and joyously it show’d ; 
Some lying fast at anchor in the rvad, 
Some veerihg up and down, ono knew not why. 
A goodly vessel did I then espy 
Come like a giant from a haven broad ; 
Ang lustily along the bay she strode, 
‘‘ Her tack fig rich, and of apparel high.” 
This ship was naught to me, nor I to her, 
Ye@I pursued her with a lover’s look ; 
This ship to all the rest did I prefer : 
When will she turn, and whither? She will byock 
No tarrying ; where she comes the winds must stir $ 
On went she,—and due as her journey took. 
a ® Oo 
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TO THE RIVER DUDDON. 


O MOUNTAIN stream ! the shepherd and his cot 
Are privileged inmates of deep solitude : 

Nor would the nicest anchorite exclnde 

A field or two of brighter green, or plot 

Of tillage-ground, that seemeth like a spot 

Of stationary sunshine : thou hast view’d 
These only, Duddon ! with their paths renew'4 
By fits and starts, yet this contents thee not. 
Thee hath some awful spirit impell’d to leave, 
Utterly to desert, the haunts of men, 

Though simple thy companions were and few ; 
And through this wilderness a passage cleave, 
Attended but by thy own voice, save when 

The clouds and fowls of the air thy way pursue. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Yrs! hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded: aiibetrayla ; 

For if of our affections none find grace y 

In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath God made 
The world which we inhabit? Better plea 

Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 

Glory to that eternal peace is paid, 

Who such divinity to thee imparts 

As hallows and makes pure all] yentle hearts. 

His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 

With beauty, which is varying every hour : 

But, in chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a dedthloss flower, 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 


FROM THE SAME. 
TO THE SUPREME BEING. 


THE prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray: 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, , 

hich of its native self can nothing feed: 
Of good and pious works Thou art the sced, 
Which quickens only where Thuu say’st it may 
Unless thou show to us Thine own true way, » 
No man can find it: Father! Thou rhust lead. 
Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 
By which such virtue may in me be bred . 

tin Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I ney have the power to sing of Thee, 
And sound Thy praises everlastingly. 
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FROM THE SAME. 


No mortal object did these eyes behold 
When first they met. the placid light of thine, 
And my soul felt her destiny divine, 
And hope of endless peace in me grew bold: 
Heaven-born, the soul a heav’nward coarse must hold ; 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
For what lights the sense is false and weak) 
deal form, the universal mould. 
The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes: nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 
*Tis sense, unbridled will, and not true love, 
Which kills the soul: Love betters what is best, 
Even here below, but more in heaven above. 


TO THE LADY BEAUMONT, 


y! the songs of spring were in the grove 

ile I was framing beds for winter flowers ; 
While I was planting green unfading bowers, 
And shrubs to hang upon the warm alcove, 
And sheltering wall ; and still, as fancy wove 
The dream, to time and Nature’s blended powers 
I gave this paradise for winter hours, 
Alahyrinch, lady, which your feet shall rove, 
Yes ! when the sun of life more feebly suines, 
Becoming thoughts, I trust, of solemn gloom 
Or of high gladness, you shall hither bring ; 
And these perennial bowers and murmuring pines 
Be gracious as the music and the bloorn 
And ¢ all the mighty ravisbment of spring. 


uw fold is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers $ 
Little we sco in Nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather'd now like sleeping tlowers 3 
Bor this, for everything, we ure out of tune 5 
It moves us not. Great God! I'd rather be 
@ Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

might [, standing on this pleasant !ea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less furlors 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, ® 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
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WRITTEN IN VERY EARLY YOUTH. 


CaM is all nature as a resting wheel. 

The kine are couch’d upon the dewy graas ; 
The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 

Is cropping audibly his later meal : 

Dark is the ground ; a slumber seems to steal 
O’er vale, and mountain, and the starless sky, 
Now, in this blank of things, ah ny; 
Home-felt, and home-created, comes YO heal 
That grief for which the senses still supply 
Fresh food ; for only then, when memory 

Is hush’d, am I at rest. My friends! restrain 
Those busy cares that would allay my pain ; 
Oh, leave me to myself! nor let me feel 

The officious touch that makes me droop again. 


COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, SEPT. 8, 1908. 


EARTH has not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, baro, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lio 
re unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! ,, 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear Gor! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 


. ELION and Ossa flourish side by side, 

Together in immortal books enroll’d ; 

His ancient dower Olympus hath not sold ; 

And that inspiring hill, which “did divi.te 

Into two ample horns his forehead wide,” 

Shines with poetic radiance as of old ; 

While not an English mountain we behold 

wy the celestial muses giorified. — 
et round our sea-girt shore they rise in crowds $ 

What was the great Parnassus’ self to thee, 

Mount Skiddaw? In his natural sovereignty 

Our British hill is fairer far; he shrouds 

His double-fronted head in higher clouds, 

And pours forth streams more sweet than | 





ADMONITION. 


““The lovely cottage in the guardian nook 


Hath stirred thee deeply : with its own dear brook, 
Its own smal! pasture, almost its own skv'” 
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Brook ! whose society the poet seeks 

Intent his wasted spirits to renew ; 

And whom the curious painter doth pursue 
Through rocky passes, among flowery creeks, 
And tracks thee dancing down thy water-breaks ; 
If I some type of thee did wish to view, 
Thee,—and not thee thyself, I would nct do 

Like Grecian artists, give thee human cheeks, 
Channels for ‘ears ; no Naiad shouldst thou be, 
Have neither limbs, feet, feathers, joints, nor hairs ; 
It seems the eternal soul is clothed in thee 

With purer robes than those of flesh and blood, 
And hath bestow’d on thee a better good— 
Unwearied joy, and life without its cares, 


ADMONITION, 


IXTENDED MORE PARTICULARLY FOR THE PERUSAL OF THOSE WHO Mi 
HAVE HAPPENED TO BE ENAMOURED OF SOME BRAUTIFUL PLACE OB 
BUTREAT IN THE COUNTRY OF THE LAKES, 


YEs, there is holy pleasure in thine eye ! 

—The lovely cottage in the guardian nook 

Hath slerd thee deeply : with its own dear bronk, 

Its own small pasture, almost its own sky ! 

But covet not the abode—O do not sich, 

As many do, repining while they lvok ; 

Sighing a wish to tear from Nature’s book 

This olissful leaf with harsh impiety. 

“lhink what the home would be if it were thine, 

Even thine, though few thy wants! Rvof, window, door, 
T'he ver{“lowers, are sacred to the poor, 

The roses to the porch which they eutwine: 

Yea, all, that now enchants thee, trom the day 

On which it should be tuuch’d, would melt, and melt away ' 


‘CBYSSvED Vale!” I said, ‘when I shall con 

Those many records of my childish years, 

Remembrance of myself and of my peers 

Will pres me down ; to think of what is pone 

Will ba an awful thought, if life have one.” 

But, when into the Vale I came, no fears 

Digtress’d me; I look’d round, I shed uo tears ; 
ep thorght, or awful vision, I had none. 

By thousand petty fancies I was cross'd, 

I’) see the trees, which I had thonght so tall, 

Mere dwarfs ; the brooks so narrow, fields so small, 

Aj pler’s balls old Time about him toss’d ; 

I ok d, I stared, I smiled, I lauch’d ; and af 

The weight of sadness was in wonder bwt. 
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MetHovcnr I saw the footsteps of a throne 

Which mists and vapours from mine eyes did shroud— 
Nor view ot who might sit thereon allow’d ; 

But all the steps and ground about were strown 
With sights the ruefullest that flesh and bone 

Ever put on; a miserable crowd, 

Sick, hale, old, young, who cried before that cloud, 
“«Thou art our king, O Death ! to thee we groan,” 
I seem’d to mount those steps ; thévapours gave 
Smooth way ; and I beheld the face of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 

With her face up to heaven ; that seem’d to have 
Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone ; 

A lovely beauty in a summer grave !* 


SURPRISED by joy—impatient as the wind 

I wish’d to share the transport—Oh, with whom 

But thee, long buried in the silent tomb ! 

That spot which no vicissitude can find. . 

Love, faithful love recall’d thee to my mind— 

But how could I forget thee ?—Throngh what power, 
Even for the least division of an hour, 

Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 

To my most grievous loss? That thought's return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 

Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 
Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more ; 
That neither present time, nor years unborn, 
Could to my sizht that heavenly face reStére. 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and frge ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun “ 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the sea: 
Listen ! the mighty being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder everlastingly. 
Dear child! dear girl! that walkest with me hee, 
If thou appear’st untouch’d by solemn t/tought, 
Thy nature therefore is not less divine : 

Thou liest ‘‘in Abraham’s bosom” al! the year ; ¢ 
And worshipp’st at the temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 


* Provhetic of the death of the Princess Charlotte, 
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COMPOSED ON THE EVE C¥ THE MARRIAGE OF A FRIEND, IN THE VALD 
OF GRASMERE, 


Wuat need of clamorous bells, or ribbons gay, 
These humble nuptials to proclaim or grace} 
Angels of love, look down upon the place, 

Shed on the chosen vale a sun-bright day ! 

Even for such omen would the bride display 

No mirthful gladgess. Serious is her face, 
Modest her mien ; and she, whose thoughts keep jan 
With gentleness, in that becoming way 

Will thank you. Faultless does the maid appear, 
No disproportion in her soul, no strife : 

But, when the closer view of wedded lifo 

Hath shown that nothing human can be clear 
From frailty, for that insight may the wife 

To her induigent lord become more dear. 


ON APPROACHING HOME AFTER A TOUR IN SCOTLAND, 1803. 


Fy, sqme kind spirit, fly to Grasmere Vale ! 
Say that we come, and come by this day’s light ; 
Glad tidings !—spread them over field and height ; 
But chiefly let one cottage hear the tale ; 

There let a mystery of joy prevail, 

The kitton frolic with unruly might, 

And Rover whine, as at a second sight 

Of near approaching good that shall not fail ;— 
And from that infant's face let joy appear ; 

Yea, let our Mary’s one companion child, 

That hath he~six weoks’ solitude bevuiled 

With intimations manifold and dear, 

While we have wander’d over wood and wild, 
Smile on his mother now with bolder cheer, 


From the-¢ark chambers of dejection freed, 
Spurning the unprofitable yoke of care, 

Rise, , rise ; the gales of youth shall bear 
Thy genius forward like a winged steed. 

Though bold Bellerophon (so Jove decreed 

In wrath) fell headlong from the fields of air, 

Yet a high guerdon waits on minds that dare, 

If angi be in gem of immortal seed, 

And reason govern that audacious flight 
Whichgheav’nward they direct. Then droop not thou, 
Erronev.sly renewing a sad vow 

In the low dell ’mid Roslin’s fading grove; a 
A cheerful life is what the muses love, 

A. soaring spirit is their prime delight, 
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TO THE MEMORY OF RAISLEY CALVERT. 


CatveERT! it must not be unheard by them 
Who may respect my name, that I to thee 
Owed many years of early liberty. 

This caro was thine when sickness did condemy 
Thy youth to hopeless wasting, root and stem : 
That I, if frugal and severe, might stray 
Where’er I likcdl ; and finally array 

My temples with the muse's diadem. 

Hence, if in freedom I ‘ave loved the truth, 

Tf there be aught of pure, or good, or great, 

In my past verse,—or shall be, in the lays 

Of higher mood which now I] meditate,— 

It pladdens mo, O worthy, short-lived youth ! 
To think how much of this w.l] be thy praise. 


Sonnets dedicated to Liberty. 


COMPOSED BY THE SEBA-SIDE, NEAR CALAIS, 4UGUST, 18C2, 


Farr star of evening, splendour of the west, 

Star of my country !—on the horizon’s brink 
Thou hanyest, stooping, as miyht seom, to sink 
On England’s bosom ; yet well pleased to rest, 
Meanwhile, and be to her a glorious crest 
Conspicuous to the nations. Thou, 1] think, 
Shonldst be my country’s emblem ; and shouldst wink, 
Bright star, with lauchter on her banners, «hess’d 
In thy fresh beauty. Phere; that dusky spot 
Beneath thee—it is England! there it lies 
blessings be on you both ! one hope, one lot, 

One life, one glory! 1] with many a fear 

For my dear country, many heartlelt sivhs, 
’Mong men who deo not love her, linger here. 





CALs, avGust, L&R ‘ 


Is it a reed that’s shaken by the wind, 
Or what is it that ye go forth to see? 
Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 
Men known, and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind, 
Post forward all, like creatures of one kind, 
With first-fruit oflerinys crowd to bend the knee 
In France, before the new-born majesty. 
"Nis ever thus. Ye men of prosttate mind ! 
A secmly reverence may be paid to power ; 
But that’s a loyal virtue, never sown 
In haste, nor springing with a transient shower ; 

eo When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown, 
What hardship had it been to wait an hour ? 
Shame on you, feeble heads to slavery prone j 


BONNETS TO LIBERTY. 


TO A FRIEND. 


COMPOSED NEAR CALAIS, ON THE ROAD LEADING TO ARDERS, 
avaust 7, 1807. 


JONES! when from Calais southward you and I 
Travell’d on foot together, then this wa 

Which I am pacing now, was like the May 
With festivals of new-born Liberty : 

A homeless sound of joy was in the sky ; 

The antiquated cawbh, as one might say, 

Beat like the heart of man: songs, gurlauds, play, 
Banners, and happy faces, far and nich ! 

And now, sole register that these things were, 
Two solitary grectings have I heard, 

** Good morrow, Citizen /” a hollow word, 

As ifa dead man spake it! Yet despair 

I feel not: happy am I as a bird ; 

Fair seasons yet will come, and hopes as fair. 


1801. 


I GRIEVED for Buonaparte, with a vain 

And an fhthinking griof! for, who aspires 

To cue greatness but from just desires, 

And knowledye such as he could never gain ? 

*Tis not in battles that from youth we train 

The governor who must be wise and good, 

And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly and meck as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the tulk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind's business : these are the deyrees 

By which true sway doth mount ; this is the stalx 
True power doth grow on; and her rights are the: 


CALA, aUGvsT 15, 1802. 


vr 
FerstivaL#ifave I scen that were not names: 
This is young Buonaparte’s natal day, 
And his is henceforth an establish’d sway, 
Consul for life. With worship France proclaims 
Her approbation, and with pomps and pumes. 
Heaven grant that other cities may be yay ! 
Calais is not ; and ] have bent my way 
To the ebacoast,enoting that each man framenr 
His business as he likes. Another time 
That was, when I was here long years ago ; 
The sensclessness of Joy was then sublime } 
Huppy is he, who, caring not fur pope, 
Consul, or king, can sound himself to know 
The destiny of man, and live in hope, 


WORDSWORTH S POEMS, 


ON THE BITINCTION OF THE VENETIAN EEPUBLIC. 


ONcE did she hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West: the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth— 
Venice, the eldest child ot Liberty ! 

She was a maiden city, bright and free; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 

And, when she took unto her 3lf a mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories face, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life hath reach’d its final day : 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great is pass’d away, 


THE KING OF SWEDEN. 


THE voice of song from distant lands shall cull 

To that groat King ; shall hail the crownéd you.h 
Who, taking counsel of unbending Truth, 

By one example hath set forth to all 

How they with dignity may stand—or fall, 

If fall they must. Now, whither doth it tend ? 
And what to him and his shall be the end ¢ 

That thought is one which neither can appal 

Nor cheer him ; for the illustrious Swede hath done 
The thing which ought to be ; he stands above 
All consequences : work he hath begun 

Of fortitnds, and piety, and love,: ~ 

Which all his glorious ancestors approve $ 

The herves bless him—him their rightful son. 


TO TOUSSAINT L OUVORETUERE, 


TOUSSAINT, the most unhappy man u& men ! 
Whether the all-cheering sun be free to shed 
His beams around thee, or theu rest thy head 
Pillow’d in some dark dungeon’s Luiscme uer— 
O miserable chicttain ! where and when 

Wilt thou find patience? Yet die not ; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheorful brow : 
Thouyh fallon thyself, never to 18e avain, 

Live, and take eomfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee: air, earth, and shies 5 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


SONNETS TO LIBERTY. 206 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1802. 


WE had a fellow-passenger who came 

From Calais with us, gaudy in array,— 

A negro woman like a lady gay, 

Yet silent as a woman fearing blame ; 
Dejected, meek, yea pitiably tame, 

She sat, from notice turning not away, 

But on our bial gree still did lay 

A weight of languid speech,—or at the same 
Was silent, motionless in eyes and face. 

She was a negro woman driven from France, 
Rejected like all others of that race, 

Not one of whom may now find fr oting thore ; 
This the poor outcast did to us declure, 

Nor murmur’d at the unfeeling ordinanco. 


COMPOSED IN THE VALLEY, NBAR DOVER, ON THE DAY OF LANDING. 


Deak fellow-traveller, here we are once more ! 
The cockethat crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
Of bells,—those byys who in yon meadow-yround 
In white-sleeved shirts are playing,—and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore,— 
All, all are English. Oft have I looked round 
With joy in Kent’s green vales ; but nover found 
Mysclf so satisfied in heart before. 

Europe is yet in bunds ; but let that pass, 
Thouyht for anuther moment. Thou art free, 
My country ! and ’tis joy enough and pride 

For one hour's perfect bliss, to tread die grass 

Of England once again, and hear and see, 

With such a dear companion at my side. 


SEPTEMBER, 1802, 


INLAND, Withir. a hollow vale, I stood ; 

And saw, while sea was calm and uir was clear, 
The coast of France--the coast of France how acart 
Drawn almost {nto frightful neighbourhvod, 

I shrunk, for verily the barrier fluod 

Was like a lake, or river bright and fair, 

A span of waters ; yet what power is there! 

What mightiness for evil and for good ! 

Even so doth God protect us if we be 

Virtuogs and wise. Winds blow, and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and power, and deity, 

Yet in themac!ves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by tho soul = ® 
Ouly the nations shall be great and free. 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 


THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE SUBJUGATION OF SWITZERLAYD 


Two voices are there—one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains—each a mighty voice: 

In both from age to age, thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought’st against him ; but hast vainly striven, 
Thou from thy Alpine holds af, length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 
Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left ; 
For, high-soul’d maid, what sorrow would it be 
That mountain floods should thunder as befvre, 
Aud ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful voice be heard by thee ! 


WRITTEN IN LONDON, SEPTEMDBR, 1803. 


O FRIEND! I know not which way J must look 
For con:fort, being, as [ am, oppress’ s 

To think that now our life is only dress’d 

For show ; mean handiwork of craftsinun cock, 
Or groom! We must run glittering like a brock 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

The wealthiest man among us is the best 3 

No grandeur now, in Nature or in book, 
Delizhts us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry ; and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our tearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household luwa. 


LONDON, 1802.° 


MILTON ! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 

Df stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the hervic wealth of hall dnd bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; és 
And give us manners, virtue, freexom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, fi -a ; 
.00 didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on itself did lay. 


BONNETS TO LIBERTY. 207 


Great MEN have been among us; hands that penn’d 
And tongues that utter’d wisdom, better none: 

The later Sydney, Marvel, Harington, 

Young Vane and others who call'd Milton friend. 
These moralists could act and comprehend : 

They knew how genuine glory was put on ; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 

In splendour : wat strength was, that would not bend 
But in magnanimous meekness. France, ‘tis strange, 
Hath brought forth no such suuls as we had then. 
Perpetual omptiness ! unceasing change ! 

No sinyle volume paramount, no code, 

No master spirit, no determined ruad ; 

But equally a want of books and men ! 


Ir is not to be thought of that the flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of theworld’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flow’d, “with pomp of waters unwithst ood ”— 
Road by which al] might come and yo that would, 
And bear out freihts of worth to foreign lands ; 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, aud to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible knights of old : 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongne 
That Shakspeare spake—the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we're sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


WHENel have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations, how ennobling thoushts depart 
When men chanyre swords for ledgers, and desert 
The studené’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my country !—am I to be blamed 

But when IJ think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfjJial fears I am ashamed. 

But dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 

In thee a bulwark of the cause of men ; 

And I, by my affection, was beguiled. 

What wonder if a poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his miud. Q 
Felt for thee as a lover or a child 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS, 


OCTOBER, 1803. 


ONE might believe that natural miseries 

Had blasted France, and made of it a land 

Unfit for men ; and that in one great band 

Ifer sons were bursting forth, to dwell at case. 

But ’tis a chosen svil, where sun and brecze 

Shed gentle favours ; rural works are there ; 

And ordinary business without care ; 

ee rich in all things that can Soothe and please! 
ow piteous, then, that there should be such dearth 

Of knowledge ; that wholo myriads should unite 

To work against themsclves such fell despito ; 

Should come in frenzy and in drunken mirth, 

Impatient to put out the only light 

Of liberty that yet remains on earth ! 


THERE is a bondage which is worse to bear 

Than his who breathes, by roof, and fluor, and wah, 
Pent in, a tyrant’s solitary thrall : . 

"Tis his who walks about in the open air, 

One of a nation who, henecforth, must wear 

Their fetters in their souls. Fur who conld be, 
Who, even the best, in such condition, freo 

From self-reproach, reproach which he must share 
With human nature? Never be it ours 

T'o see the sun how brightly it will shine, 

And know that noble feelings, manly powers, 
Instead of gathering strength must droop and pine, 
And earth, witb all her pleasant fruit > and fowers, 
Fade, and participate in man’s decline. 


OCTOBER, 1803. . 


THESE times touch money’d worldlings wth dismay: 
Even rich men, brave by nature. taint the air 
With words of apprehensiun and despair : 
While tens of thousands, thinking on th’ afiray, 
Men unto whom sufficient for the day 

And minds not stinted or untill’d are viven, 
Sound, healthy children of the God of heaven, 
Are cheerful as the rising sun in Myy. : 
What do we gather hence but firmer faith 
That every gift of noble origin 

.s breathed upon by hope’s perpetual breath’: 
That virtue and the faculties within 

re vital,—and that riches are akin 

To fear, tu change, to cowardice, and death t 


‘GONNETS TO tisthTY. 


ENGLAND ! the time is come when thou shépidst wean 
Thy heart from its emasculating food ; %? Us 

The truth should now be better understood # 

Old things have been unsettled ; we have seen 

Fair -time, better harvest might have been 

But for thy trespasses ; and, at this day, 

If for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou wouldst step betwoen 
England, all natiens in this charge agree ! 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 

far, far more abject is thine enemy : 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 
Df thy offences be a heavy weight : 

Oh grief! that earth’s best hopes rest all with thee ! 


OcTOoBER, 1803. 


“VHEN, looking on the present face of things, 

see one man, of men the meanest too ! 
Raised,up to sway the world, to do, undo, 
With mighty nations fer his underlings, 
The great events with which old story rings 
Seem vain and hollow: I find nothing great ; 
Nothing is left which I can venerate ; 
So that almost a doubt within me sprin 
Of Providence, such emptiness at teneth 
Seems at the heart of all things. But, great God ! 
I measure back the steps which I have trod, 
And tremble, seeing, as I do, the strength 
Of such poer instruments ; with thoughts sublime 
I tremble at the sorrow of the time, 


TO THE MEN OF KENT, OCTOBER, 1803. 


VANGUARD of liberty, ye men of Kent ! 

‘Ye children of a soil that doth advance 

Its haughty brow against the coast of France, 
Now is the fime to prove your hardiment ! 

‘Lo France be words of invitacion sent ! 

‘hey from their fields can sev the countenance 
Of yor fierce war, may ken che glittering lance, 
And hear yowshouuing fortn your brave inten. 
Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yoie, 

Did grom the Norman win a gallant wreath : 
Co *d the charters that were yours before. 
No parleying now! In Britain .s one breath 3 
We all are with you now from shore to shore ; 
Ye men of Kent, ‘tis victory or death | 


WORDSWORTH'S FORMS. 


~reeER, 1903. 

ame thousend veterans practised in war's game, 
Tried men, at Killicrankie were array’d 

Against an equal host that wore the plaid, 
Shepherds and herdsmen. Like a whirlwind came 
The Highlanders, the slaughter spread like flame ; 
And Garry, thund’ring down his mountain-road, 
Was stopp’d, and could not breathe beneath the load 
Of the dead bodies. ’T'was a day of shame 

For them whom precept and the pedantry 

Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 

Oh ! for a single hour of that Dundee 

Who on that day the word oi onset gave! 

Like conga would the men of England see : 
And her foes find a like inglorious grave. 





ANTICIPATION, OCTOBER, 1&3. 


Sout, for a mighty victory is won ! 

On British ground the invaders are laid low ; 

The breath af Heaven has drifted them like snow, 
And left them lying in the silent sun, 

Never to rise again !—the work is done, 

Come forth ye old men now, in peaceful show, 
And greet your sons! drums beat and trumpets bicw ' 
Make merry, wives! ye little children stun 

Your grandame’s ears with pleasure of your nuiec ! 
Clap, infants, clap your hands! divine must bo 
That triumph, when the very worst, the pain, 
And e’en the prospect of our brethy>n slain, 

Hath something in it which the heart enjoys : 

In glory will they sleep, and endless sanctity. 


NOVEMBER, 1808, 


' ANOTHER year! another deadly blow!. 
Another mighty empire overthrown ! 
And we are left, or shall be Icft, alone ; 
The last that dares to struggle with the foe. 
*Tis well | from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought : 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought, 
That we must stand unpropp’d, c~ be laiu low. 
© dastard, whom such irctante doth not chear! 
We shall exult, it they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 

4 Wise, upright, valiant ; not a venal band, 

_ Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
“And honour, which they do not understand. 
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Sonnets bedicated to 


Feox 1807 ro 1813. 


ON A CELEBRATED EVENT IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A RoMan master stands on Grecian ground, 
And to the concourse of the Isthmian games 
He, by his herald’s voioe, aloud proclaims 
«The liberty of Greece :”—the words rebound 
Until all voices in one voice are drown’d ; 
Glad acclamation by which air was rent ! 
And birds, high flying in the element, 
Dropp’d to the earth, astonish’d at the sound ! 
A melancholy echo of that noise 
Doth sometimes hang on musing Fancy’s ear ; 
Ah | that a conqueror’s words should be so dear ; 
Ah! that a boon could shed such rapturous joys ! 
A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of earth and heaven. 


UPON THE SAME EVENT. 


WHEN, far and wide, swift as the beams of morn 
The tidings pass’d of servitude a rr 

And of shat oy which shook the Isthmian field, 
The rough Aitolians smiled with bitter scorn. 
‘e°Tis known,” cried they, ‘‘that he who would adorn 
His envied temples with the Isthmian crown, 
Must either win, through effort of his own, 

The prize, or be content to see it worn 

By more deserving brows. Yet so ye prop, 

Sons of the brave who fought at Marathon, 

Your feeble sfirits. Greece her head hath bow’d, 
As if the wreath of liberty thereon 

Would fix itself as smoothly as a cloud 

Which, at Jove’s will, descends on Pelion’s top !” 


20 THOMAS CLARKSON, OM TIE FINAL PASSING OF THR BILL FOS TES 
: ABOLITION OP THE SLAVE TRADE, MARCH, 1807. 
CLARKSON ! it was an obstinate hill to climb: 

How toilsome, nay, how dire it was, by theo 
is known—by pone, perhaps, so feelingly ; 
But thou, who, starting in thy fervent prime, 
Didst. first lead forth this pilgrimage sublime, 
Hast heard the constant voice its charge repea*, 
Which, out of thy young heart’s oracuiar seat, 
First roused thé, é true yoke-fellow of time. 
With unabating effort, see, the palm 

Is wonfand by all nations shall be worn! 

The bloody writing is for ever torn, 

And thou Tonosfortt shalt have a.good mans 
A great man’s happiness ; thy zea] shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind i 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 


4 PROPHECY, FELEUARY, 1807. 


HicH deeds, O Germans, are to come from you ! 
Thus in your books the record shal] be found, 

*¢ A watchword was pronounced, a potent sound, 
ARMINIUS !—all the people quaked like dew 
Stirr'd by the breeze—they rose, a nation true, 
True to itself—tha ent Germany, 

She of the Danube and the Northérn Sea, 

She rose,—and off at once the yoke she threw. 
All power was given her in the dreadful trance— 
Those new-born kings she wither’d like a flame.” 
Woe to them all! but heaviest woe and shame 
To that Bavarian who did first advance 

His banner in accurséd league with France, 
First open traitor to a sacred name ! 


WHILE THE AUTHOR WAS ENGAGED IN WRITING 1,™ 
OCCASIONED BY THE CONVENTION OF CINTRA, 1808. | 


Nort ’mid the world’s vain objects that enslaye | 
The free-born soul,—that world whose vaunted skill, 
In selfish interest perverts the will, 
Whose factions lead astray the wise and brave,— 
Not there! but in dark wood and rocky cave, 
And hollow vale, which foaming torrents fill 5 
With omnipresent murmur as they rave 
Down their steep beds that never shall be still, 

Here, mighty Nature! in this school sublime 
i weigh the hops and fears of suffering Spain ; 

Yor her consult the auguries of time, = 
And through the human heart explore my way, 

And look and listen, gathering, where I may, 

‘Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can restrain, 


‘COMPOSED AT THE SAME TIME AND ON THE SAME OCCASION. 


I DROPP’D my pen, and listen’d to the wind 

That song oF trees uptorn and vessels toss’d : 

A midnight harmony, and wholly lost 

To the general sense of men by chains confined 

Of buziness, care, or pleasure, or resign’d 

To timely sleep. Thought I, th’ impassion’d stra: , | 
Which, without aid of numbers, I sustain, ‘' 

Like acceptation from the world will fnd. 

Yet some with apprehensive ear shall drink 

A dirge devoutly breathed o’er sorrows past, 

And to the attendant promise will give heed, 
The’prophecy, like that of this wild blast, 

Which, while it makes the heart with sadness shrink, 
Tells also of bright calms that shall succeed, 


SONNETS TO LIBERTY. ag 


HOFFER. 


OF mortal ta is the hero born 

By whom the undaunted Tyrolese are led ? 

Or is it Tell’s great spirit, from the dead 
Return’d, to animate an age forlorn ? 

He comes like Phabus through the gates of mo: 
‘When dreary darkngss is discomfited : 

‘Yet mark his modest state !—upon his head, 
That simple crest— a heron’s plume—is worn. 
O Liberty! they stagger at the shock ; 

The murd’rers are aghast ; they strive to flee, 
And half their host is buried :—rock on rock 
Descends :—beneath this godlike warrior, see } 
Hills, torrents, woods, embodied to bemock 
The tyrant, and confound his cruelty. 


ADVANCE! come forth from thy Tyrolean grou:d, 
Dear Liberty !—stern nymph of soul untamed, 
Sweet nymph, oh ! rightly of the mountains named ! 
Through the long chain of Alps, from mound to mound, 
And o’er th’ eternal snows, like Echo, bound,— 
Like Echo, when the hunter-train at dawn 
Have roused her from her sleep ; and forest lawn, 

iffs, woods, and caves her viewless steps resound, 
And babble of her pastime! On, dread power, 
With such invisible motion speed thy flight, 
Through hanging clouds, from craggy height to heiylit, 
Through the green vales and through the herdsman’s bower, 
That all the Alps may gladden in thy might, 
Here, there, and in all places at one hour, 


FEELINGS OF THE TYROLESE. 


THE land we trom our fathers had in trust, 

And to our children will transmit, or die,— 

This 1s our magim, this our piety, 

And God and Nature say that it is just. 

That which we would perform in arms—we must ! 
We read the dictate in the infant’s eye, 

In the wife's smjle, and in the placid sky, 

And at our feet, amid the silent dust 

Of them that were before us. Sing aloud 

Old sorfs, the precious music of the heart ' 

Give, herds and flocks, your voices to the wind! 
While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd, e 
With weapons in the fearless hand, to assert 

Gur virtue, and to vindicate mankind. 


Axas! what boots the long, laborious quest 

Of moral prudence, sought through 

Or pains abstruse, to elevate the will, 

And lead us on to that transcendent rest 
Where every passion shali the sway attest 

Of Reason, seated on her sovereign hill. 

What is it but a vain and curious skill, 

If sapient Germany must le depress’d 

Beneath the brutal sword? Her haughty schoolz 
Shall blush ; and may not we with sorrow say, 
A. few strong instincts and a few plain rules 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps have wrought 
More for mankind, at this unhappy day, 

Than all the pride of intellect and thought. 


AND is it among rude untutor’d dales, 

There, and there only, that the heart is true } 
And, rising to repel or to subdue, 

is it by rocks and woods that man prevails ? 
Ah, no! though Nature’s dread protection faile, 
There is a bulwark in the sowl. ‘This knew 
Iberian burghers when the sword they drew 
In Zaragoza, naked to the gules 

Of fiercely-breathing war. The truth was felt 
By Palafox, and many a brave compeer, 

Like him, of noble birth and noble mind ; 

By ladies, meek-eyed women without feaz : 
And wanderers of the street, to whom is dealt 
The bread which, without industry, they find. 


O’ER the wide earth, on mountain and on plain, 
Dwells in the affections and the soul oi man 

A godhead, like the universal Pan, : 

But more exalted, with a brighter train. 

And shall his bounty be dispensed in vain, 
Shower'd equally on city and on field, 

And neither hope nor steadfast promise yield , 
In these usurping times of fear and pak, ? 

Such doom awaits us. Nay, forbid it, Heaven } 
We know the arduous strife, the eternal laws ¢ 
To which the gin te of all good is given, 
Hig}. sacrifice, and jabour without pause, : 
Even to the death : elso wherefore should the 
Of man converse with immortalit~ 3 


Bones’ TO: Ligeury, 


OW THE FINAL SUBMISSION OF THE TYROLESE. 


It was a moral erid for which they fought ; 

Else how, when mighty thrones were put to shame, 
Could they, poor shepherds, have preserved an aim, 
‘resolution, or enlivening thought ? 


For in their magnanjmity and fame 

Powers have they tates impulse—and a claim 
Which neither can be overturn’d nor bought. 
Sleep, warriors, sleep ! among your hills repose ! 
We know that ye, beneath the stern contro 

Of awful prudence, keep the unvanquish’d soul ; 
And when, impatient of her cuilt and woes, 
Europe breaks forth, then, shepherds, shall ye riaw 
For perfect triumph o’er your enemies. 


Harn, Zaragoza! if with unwet eye 

We can afproach, thy sorrow to behold, 

Yet is the heart not pitiless nor cold ; 

Such spectacle demands not tear or si 

These desolate remains are trophies high 

Of more than martial courage in the breast 
Of peaceful civic virtue: they attest 

Thy matchless worth to all pusterity. 

Blood flow’d before thy sight without remorse ; 
Disease consumed thy vitals ; war upheaved 
The ground bgneath thee with volcanic force ; 
Dread trials ! yet encounter’d and sustain’d, 
Till not a wreck of help or hope remain’d, 
And law was from necessity received. 


Say, whaf is Honour? ’Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each luyking frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all offence 
Sufter’d or done. When lawless violence 

A. kingdom doth assault, and in the scale 
Of perileus war her weightiest armies fail, 
Honour is hopefl elevation—whence 
Glory—and Triumph. Yet with politic skill 
En er’d states may yield to terms unjust, 
Stoop their proud heads—but not unto the © 
A foe’s most favourite to fulfil! 

Happy occasions oft by self-mistrust 

Are forteited ; but infamy doth kill. 
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THE martial courage of a day is vaiu— 

An empty noise of death the battle’s roar— 

If vital hope be wanting to restore, 

Or fortitude be wanting to sustain, 

Armies or kingdoms. e have heard a strain 
Of triumph, how the labouring Danube bore 
A weight of hostile corses : drengh’d with roru 
Were the wide fields, the hamlets heap’d with slain. 
Yet see, the mighty tumult overpast, 

Austria a daughter of her throne hath sold ! 
And her Tyrolean champion we behold 
Murder’d like one ashore by shipwreck cart, 
Murder’d without relief. Oh! blind as bol.L 
To think that such assurance can stand fast ! 


Brave Schill! by death deliver’d, take thy flight 
From Prussia’s timid region. Go, and rest: 
With heroes ’mid the Islands of the Blest, 

Or in the fields of empyrean light. 

A meteor wert thou in a darksome night ; 
Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 
Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 
Fix’d as a star: such glory is thy right. 

Alas ! it may not be: for earthly fame 

Is fortune’s frail dependant ; yet there lives 
A judge, who, as man claims by merit, gives ; 
To whose all-pondering mind a noble atm, 
Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed ; 

In whose pure sight all virtue doth succeou. 


CALL not the royal Swede unfortunate, 

Who never did to fortune bend the knee ; 

Who slighted fear,—rejected steadfust'y 

Temptation ; and whose kingly name and state 

Have “‘ perish'd by his choice, and not his fate!” 

Hence lives he, to his inner self endear’d ; 

And hence, wherever virtue is rev 5 ' 

He sits a more exalted potentate, : 

Throned in the hearts of men. Should Heaven ordain 

That this t servant of a ap ees cause ' 

woe still have sad or vexing : ughts t’ endure, 
may as thizing spirit pause, 

Admoniah'd by these athe, and quench all pain 

Ja thankful joy and gratulation pure, 


SONNETS TO LIBERTY. 


LOOK now on that Adventurer* who hath paid 
His vows to fortune ; who, in cruel slight 

Of virtuous hope, of liberty, and right, 

Hath follow’d wheresoe’er a way was made 

By the blind goddess—ruthless, undismay’d ; 
And so hath gain’d at length a prosperous heigt*+, 
Round which the elements of worldly might _ 
Beneath his haughty feet, like clouds, are laia. 
O joyless power that stands by lawless force ! 
Curses are Ais dire portion, scorn and hate, 
Interna] darkness and unquiet breath ; 

And, if old judgments keep their sacred course. 
Him from that height shall Heaven precipitate 
By violent and ignominious death. 


Is there a power that can sustain and cheer 
The captive Chieftain—by a tyrant’s doom 
Forceg to descend alive into his tomb, 

A dungeon dark !—where he must waste the year, 
And lie cut off from all his heart holds dear ; 
What time his injured country is a stage 
Whereon deliberate valour and the rage 

Of righteous vengeance side by side appear, — 
Filling from morn to night the heroic scene 
With deeds of hope and everlasting praise : 
Say can he think of this with mind serene 
And silent fetters? Yes, if visions bright 
Shine on hip soul, reflected from the days 
When he himself was tried in open light. 


Aw! where is Balafox? Nor tongue nor pcr 
Reportg of him, his dwelling or his grave ! 

Does yet the unheard-of vessel ride the wave 
Or is she swallow’d up—remote from keu 

Of pitying human nature? Once again 
Methinks that wo shall hail thee, champion brive 
Redeem’d to baffle that imperial slave, 

And, through all Europe cheer Gesponding mer 
Witds new- BORG Unbounded is the might 
Of martyrdoff, and fortitude, and right. 

Hark, how thy country triumphs! Smilingly 
Th’ €ternal looks upon her sword that gleams. 
Like His own lightning, over mountains high. 
On rampart, and the banks of all her streame. 


® The fall of Puonaparte predicted, 
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. Im due observance of an ancient rite 
Leas peer pga fig: when their children lie 
Dead in the si time of infancy, 
Attire the peaceful corse in vestments white ; 
And, in like sign of cloudless triumph bright, . 
rik bind the unoffending creature's brows 
With happy garlands of the pure white rose : 
This done, a féstal company unite 
In cnoral song ; and, while the updfted cross 
Of Jesus goes before, the child is borne 
Uncover’d to his grave. Her piteous loss 
The lonesome mother cannot choose but <curn ; 
Yet soon by Christian faith is grief subdued, 
And joy attends upon her fortitude. 


WRELINGS OF A NOBLE BISCAYAN AT ONR OF THESE FUNERALS. 1819, 


YET, yet Biscayans, we must meet our foes 

With firmer soul,—yet labour to regain 

Our ancient freedom ; else ’twere worse than vain 
To gather round the bier these festal shows ! 
A garland fashion’d of the pure white rose 
Becomes not one whose father is a slave: 
Oh! bear the infant cover’d to his grave! 
These venerable mountains now inclose 

A people sunk in apathy and fear. 
If this endure, farewell], for us, all good ! 
The awful light of heavenly innocence 

Will fail to illuminate the infant’s bier ; 
And guilt and shame, from which is no defence, 
Descend on all that issues from our blood. 


THE OAK OF GUERNICA. 


The ancient Oak of Guernica, says Laborde in his Account of Biscay, is a most venerabla 
natural monument. Ferdinand and Isabella, in the year 1476, after hearing mass in 
the Church of Santa Marie de la Antigua, repaired to this treo, under which they swore 
to the Biscayans to maintain their fuercs (privileges). What other interest belongs to it 
in the minds of this people will appear from the following, 


SUPPOSED ADDRESS OF THE SAMR. 18910. 


Oak of Guernica! tree of holier power 
Than that which in Dodona did enshrine 
(So faith too fondly deem’d) a voice divine, 
Heard from the depths of its arial bower, 
How canst thou flourish at this blighting hour ? 
What hope, what joy can sunshine bring to thee, 
Or the soft breezes from th’ Atlantic sea, e 
The dews of morn, or April’s tender sfower ? 
——Stroke merciful and welcome would that be 
Which would extend thy branches on the ground, 
If never more within their shady round 
Thoke lofty-minded lawgivers shall meet, 
Peasant and lord, in their appointed seat, 

of Biscay’s ancient liberty. 


} 


SONNETS TO LIBERTY. 2h: 


THDIGHWATION OF A HIGH-MINDED SPANIARD. 


WE can endure that he should waste our lands, 

Despoil our temples,—and by sword and flame 

Return us to the dust from which we came ; 

Such food a Tyrant’s appetite demands : 

ane we oan brook the een aa by his hands 
may be o’erpower’d, and he possess, 

For his delight, #solemn wilderness, 

Where all the brave lie dead. But when of bands, 

Which he will break for us, he dares to speak, — 

Of benefits, and of a future sae 

When our enlighten’d minds shall bless his sway, 

Then, the strain’d heart of fortitude proves weak : 

Our groans, our blushes, our pale cheeks declare 

That he has power t’ inflict what we lack strength to begs. 


AVAUNT all specious pliancy of mind 

In men of low degree, all smooth pretence ! 

I better like a blunt indifference 

And séif-respecting slowness, disinclined 

To win me at first sight :—and be there join’d 
Patience and temperance with this high reserve,— 
Honour that knows the path and will not swerve ; 
Affections, which, if put to proof, are kind ; 

And piety towards God.—Such men of old 

Were England’s native growth ; and, throughout Spain, 
Forests of such do at this day remain ; 

Then for that country let our hopes be bold ; 

For match’g with these shall policy prove vain, 
Her arts, her strength, her iron, and her gold. 


1810. 


O’ERWEENING statesmen have full long relied 
QOn fleets and armies, and external wealth : 

. But froth within proceeds a nation’s health ; 
Which shall not fail, though poor men cleave with pridy 
To the aternal floor ; or turn aside, 
In the throng’d city, from the walks of gain, 
As being all unworthy to detain 
A soul by contemplation sanctified, 
Theraqare who cannot lancuish in this strife, 
Spaniards of @&very rank, by whom the good 
Of such high course was felt and understood : 
Whaogto their country’s cause have bound a lifa, 
Erewhile by solemn consecration given 

, To labour and to prayer, to Nature and to Heave=.* 


Fe cg od a a al from him the sentiment of thate ‘We 
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THE FRENCH AND THE SPANISH GUERILLAS. 


HUNGER, and sultry heat, and nipping blast 

From bleak hill-top, and length of march by night 
aprcuen heavy swamp, or over snow-clad height, 
These hardships ill sustain’d, these dangers past, 
The roving Spanish bands are reach’d at last, 
Charged, and dispersed like foam :—but as a flight 
Of scatter’d quails by signs do reunite, 

So these,—and, heard of once again, are chased 
With combinations of long-practised art 

And newly-kindled hope ; but they are fled, 

Gone are they, viewless as the buried dead ; 
Where now }—Their sword is at the foeman’s heart } 
And thus from year to year his walk they thwart, 
And hang like around his guilty bed. 


SPANISH GUEBRILUAS. 1811. 


THEY seek, are sought ; to daily battle led, 
Shrink not, though far out-number’d by their foes : 
_For they have learn’d to open and to close 
The ridges of grim war; and at their head 
Are captains such as erst their country bred 
Or foster’d, self-supported chiefs,—like those 
‘Whom hardy Rome was fearful to oppose, 
‘Whose desperate shock the Carthaginian ficd. 
In one who lived unknown a shepherd’s life 
Redoubted Viriatus breathes again ; 
And Mina, nourish’d in the studious shade, 
With that great leader vies, who, sick of strife 
And bloodshed, long’d in quiet to be Jaid 
In some green island of the Western man. 


1811. 


THE power of armies is a visible thing, 

Formal, and circumscribed in time and place 3 

But who the limits of that power can trace 

Which a brave people into light can bring 

Or hide, at will,~“gr fredom combating, 

By just revenge inflamed ? No foot can chase, 

No eye can follow to a fatal plaee, 

That power, that spirit, whether on the wing 

Like the strong wind, ¢-: sleeping like the wind 

Within its awful caves. From year to yenr © 

Rprings this indigenounp produce far and near 3 
6 craft this subtile element can bind 

Rising like water from the soil, to find 

in every nook a lip that it may choer. 
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1811. 


Herr 3 the Poet claims at least this praise 
That virtuous liberty hath been the sco 
Of his pure song, which did not shrink rom hope 
In the worst moment of these evil days ; 
From hope, the paramount duty that Heaven laya, 
For its own honour, on man’s suffering heart. 
Never may from our souls one truth depart, 

t an accursed thing it is to gaze 
On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye ; 
Nor, touch’d with due abhorrence of thetr guilt 
For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood is spilt, 
And justice labours in extremity, 
Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 
O wretched man, the throne of tyranny ! 


NOVEMBEE, 1813. 


Now that all hearts aro glad, all faces bright, 
Our aged Sovereign sits to the ebb and flow 
Of states and kingdoms, to their joy or woo, 
Insensible ; he sits deprived of sight, 
And lamentably wrapp’d in twofold night, 
Whom no weak hopes deceived ; whose mind ensued, 
Through perilous war, with regal fortitude, 
Peace that should claim respect from lawless miyht. 
Dread King of kings, vouchsafe a ray divino 
To his forlorn conclition ! let thy grace 
Upon his inner soul in mercy shine ; 
Permit his heart to kindle, and embrace 
ocuee vere it only for a moment’s space) 
he triumphs of this hour ; for they are THINE ! 


coer prams 


TChanhsyiting Odes. 


ODE 


LY 
FOR THE MORNING OF THE DAY APPOINTED FOR A CUNERAL 
THANKSGIVING, JANUARY 18, 1816. 


Fatt, universal source of pure delight ! 
Thou the canst shed the bliss of gratitude 
On hearts howe’er insonsible or rude ; 
Whether thy orient visitations smite 

e haughty towers where monarchs dwell ; 
Or thou, impartial sun, with presence bright 
Cheer’st the low threshold of the peasant’s cell, 
—Not unrejoiced I sea thee climb the sky 


WoRDaWonri's yonms. 

In naked splendour, clear from mist or haze, 

Or cloud approaching to divert the rays 

Which, even in deepest winter, testify 
power 


majesty, ; 
drip vision that presumes to gase. 
=~ W ell thins aspect usher in this day ; 
As aptly suits therewith that timid pace, 
Fra in subjection to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That thou shalt trace, — 
Till, with the heavens and earth, thou pass away, 
Nor less the stillness of those frosty plains— 
Their utter stillness,—and the silent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits white with snow, 
Whose tranquil pomp, and spotless purity - 
Report of storms gone by 
To us who tread below, 
Do with the service of the day accord. 
Divinest object which the uplifted eye 
Of mortal man is suffer’d to behold ; 
Thou, who upon yon snow-clad heights hast a 
Meek splendour, nor forgot’st the humble vale, 
Thou who dost warm earth’s universal mould, 
And for thy beauty were not unadored + 
By pious men of old ; 
Once more, heart-cheering Sun, I bid thee hail ! 
Bright be thy course to-day ; let not this promise fail ! 


"Mid the deep quiet of this an orn hour, 

All nature seems to hear me while I speak, 

By feelings urged, that do not vainly seek 

Apt language, ready as the tuneful notes 

That stream in blithe succession from the thronts 
Of birds in leafy bower, 

Warbling a farewell to a vernal shower. 

— There is a radiant but a short-lived flame, 

That burns for poets in the dawning east, — 

And oft my soul hath kindled at the same, 

When the captivity of sleep had ceased ; 

But He who fix’d immoveably ths frame 

Of the round world, and built, by laws as strony, 
A solid refuge for distress, 
The towers of rightcousness ; 

He knows that from a holicr altar came 

The quickening spark ot this day’s sacrifice— 

Knows that the source is nobler whence doth risa 
The current of this matin song, 
That deeper far it lies 

Than aught dependent on the fickl¥ skies. 


Have we not conquer’d? By the vengeful svord i 
Ah, no !—by dint of magnanimity ; 
pe curb’d the baser passions, and left free 

loyal band to follow their liege lord, 
Close-sighted Honour, and his staid compeurs, 


\ 


Whese memory, spotless as the crystal beads 
Of morning dew upon the untrodden monda, 
Shall live enroill’d above the spheres ! 
Who to the murmurs of an earthly string 

Ot Britain’s acts would sing, 

He with enraptured voice will tell 
Of one whose spirit no reverse could quell : 
Of one that ’mjd the failing never fail’d. 
Who paints héow Britain struggled and prevail’d, 
Shall represent her labouring with an eye 

Of circumspect humanity ; 
Shall show her clothed with strength and skill, | 
All martial duties to fulfil ; 
Firion as a rock in stationary fight ; 
Ju motion rapid as the lightning’s gleam ; 
Fierce as a flood-gate bursting in tue night 
To rouse the wicked from their giddy dream— 
Woe, woe to all that face her in the field ! 
Appall’d she may not be, and cannot yield. 


And thus is miss’d the sole true glory 

That can belong to human story ! 

At which they only shall arrive 

Who through the abyss of weakness dive. 

The very humblest are tov proud of heart : 

And one brief day is rightly set apart 

To Him who lifteth up and layeth low, 

For that Almighty God to whom we owe— 

Say not, that we have vanquish’d—but that wo survive. 


How dreadful the dominion of the impure ! 
Why should the song be tardy to proclaim 
That less than power unbounded could not tame 
That soul of evil, which, from hell let loose, 
Had fill’d the astonish’d world with such abuse 
As boundless patience only could endure ? 
Wide-wasted reyions—cities wrapp’d in flamo— 
Who sees, and feels, may lift a streaming eye 
To Heaven,—who never saw may heave a sigh. 
But the foundation of our nature shakes, 

And with an infinite pain the spirit aches, 

When desolated countries, towns on fire, 
Ar6é but the avow’d attire 

Of wartare urged with desperate mind 

Against the life of virtue in mankind ; 

Assaulting without ruth 

Theeitadels of truth ; 

While the old forest of civility 

Is sloom'd to perish, to the last fair tree. 

A crushing purpose, a distracted will, 

Opposed to hopes that butten’d upon scorn, 9 

And to desires, whose ever-waxing horn 

Nat all the light of earthly power could fill ; 


a 


Which, sparning God, had flung away reniozse, 
What could they gain but shadows of redress ? 
~-So bad proceeded, propagating worse : 

And oeee was passion’s dire excess. 
Widens the fatal web—its lines extend, 
And deadliest poisons in the chalice blend : 
When will your trials teach you to be wise, 

_O prostrate lands !—consult your agonies } 


No more—tho guilt is banish’d, 
And with the guilt the shame is fled, 
And with the guilt and shame the woe hath vanish’d, 
Shaking the dust and ashes from her head ! 
—No more these lingerings of distress 
Sully the limpid stream of thankfulness, 
What robe can Gratitude employ 
So seemly as the radiant vest of Joy ? 
What steps so suitable as those that move 
In prompt obedience to spontaneous measures 
Of glory, and felicity, and love, 
Surrendering the whole heart to sacred pleasures ! 


Land of our fathers ! precious unto me 
Since the first joys of thinking Intaney ; 
When of thy gallant chivalry I read, 
And hugp’d the volume on my sleepless bed ! 
O England! dearer far than life is dear, 
If I forget thy prowess, never more 
Be thy ungrateful son allow’d to hear 
Thy green leaves rustle, or thy torrents = ar. 
But how can he be faithless to the past 
Whose soul, intolerant of base decline, 
Saw in thy virtue a celestial sign, 
That bade him hope, and to his hopw cleave fast ! 
The nations strove with puissance ; at length 
Wide Europe heaved, impatient to be cast 

With all her living strength, 

With ali her arméd powers 

Upon the offensive shores. : 
The trumpet blew a universal blas! { 
But thou art foremost in the field; there stand-.-. 
Receive the triumph destined to thy hand ! 
All states have glorified themselves ; their claims 
Are weigh’d by Providence in balance even ; 
And now, in preference to the mivhtiest names, 
To thee the exterminating sword is given. 
Dread mark of approbation, justly gain’d ! 
Exalted office, worthily sustain’d ! ss 
«- Imagination ne’er before coni. int, 

But aye ascending, restless in her pride ; 
From all that man’s performance could presen 


' Geoope tt Bhat closing deed magnifiont °° Sy 
And with the embrace is satisfied. Lg 
3 ‘iy, ministers of Fame, ee 
“Whate’er your means, whatever help ye claim, 
Bear through the world these tidings of delight ! ao 
Hours, days, and months have borne them on the sighit 
Of mortals, tra faster than the shower 
‘That landward stretches from the sea, 
The morning's splendour to devour ; 
But their appearance scatter’d ecstasy— 
And heart-sicl? Europe bleas’d the healing power. 
** The shock ts given, the adversaries bleed— 
Lo, justice triumphs! Earth is freed /”’ 
Such glad assurance suddenly went forth— 
It pierced the caverns of the sluggish North ; 
It found no barrier on the ridge 
Of Andes; frozen gulfs became its bridge ; 
The vast Pacific err with the freight ; 
Upon the lakes of Asia ’tis bestow'd ; 
The Arabian desert shapes a willing road 
Acroas her burning breast, 
For the refreshing incense from the West ! 
‘Where snakes and lions b 
Whore towns and cities thick as stars appear, 
Wherever fruits are gather’d, or where’er 
The upturn’d soil receives the hopeful seed — 
While the sun rules, and 'cross the shades of night 
The unwearied arrow meth parpuet its flight. 
Tie eyes of good men t ly give heed, 
And in its ee oer read 
How virtue triumphs, from her bondage freed ! 
Tyrants exult to hear of kingdoms won, 
And slavesare piceeed tolearn that mighty feats are donet 
Even the proud realm, from whose distracted borders 
The messenger of good was launch’d in air, 
France, conquer’d France—amid her wild disorders 
Feels, and hereafter shall the truth declare, 
That she too lacks not reason to rejoice, 
And utter England's name with sadly plaintive voice. 


® Preserve, O Lord! within our hearts 
The memory of thy favour, 
That else insensibly departs, 
Lodge ae ie oy The tha poe sack ligh 
t within us e powor of light 
Lives inexhaustibly in precious gems, 
Fix’d on the front of Eastern diadems, 
So shines car thankfulness for ever bright ! 
What offering, what transcendent monument, 
Shell our sincerity to thee present ? 
~—Not work of hands, but trophies that may reach 
To highest pry eins labours of the ; 
That as thy unerring precepts 
‘Upon the inward victories of each, : 


WORDSWORTRH’S POENS. : 


Her hope of lasting glory for the whole. 
Yet, might it well me that city now, 
Into whose breast the tides of grandeur flow, 
To whom all persecuted men retreat ; 
Tf a new temple lift its votive brow 
Upon the shores of silver Thames—to greel 
The efu) guest advancing from afar ! 
Bright to the distant fabric, as a star 
Fresh risen—and beautiful within !—there meet 
Dependence infinite, proportions just 5 
A pile that grace approves, ant. .ime can trust. 
But if the valiant of the land, 
In revorential modesty, demand 
That all observance, due to thena, be paid 
Where their severe progenitors are laid; ~ 
Kings, warriors, high-soul’d poets, saint-like sages, 
England's illustrious sons of long, long ages; 
Be it not unordain’d that solemn rites 
Within the circuit of those Gothic walls, 
Shall be perform'd at pregnant intervals ; 
Commemoration holy, that unites 
The living generation with the dead ; 
By the deep soul-moving sense 
oF religious eloquence, — @ 
By visual pomp, and by the tie 
Of swect and threatening harmony ; 
Soft notes, awful as the omen, 
O1 destructive tempests coming 
And escaping from that sadness 
Into elevated gladness ; 
While the white-robed choir attendant, 
Under mould’ring banners pendent, 
Provoke all sympathies to ruise 
Songs of victory and praise ° 
For them who bravely stood unhurt—or bled 
With medicable wounds—or found thoir graves 
Upon the battle-field, or under Occan’s waves ; 
Or were conducted home in single state 
And long procession, there to lie, 
Where their sons’ sons, and all hosterity, 
Unheard by them, their deeds shall celebrate ! 
Nor will the God of peace and love 
Such martial service disapprove. 
He guides tho pestilence—th8 cloud 
Of locusts travels on his breath ; 
Tho regivn that in hope was plough’d 
His drought consumes, His mildew taints with death 
He springs the hush’d volcano’s mgne ; 
He puts the oarthquake on her still design ;_ 
Darkens the sun ; hath bade the forest sink, 
And, drinking towns and cities, still can drink 
Cities and towns. Tis 'I"hou—the work is Thine ! 
The fierce tornado sleeps within Thy courte— 
Ho bears the word—be flies— 


THANKSGIVING ODES. : | «£2 
And navies perish in their ports : 
For Thou art angry with thine enemies f 
For these, and for our errors, 
And sins that paint their terrors, 
We bow our heads before Theo ; and we laud 
And magnify thy name, Almighty God ! 
But sighs dreaded instrument, 
In working outa pure intent, 
Is man—array’d for mutual slaughter > 
Yea, Carnage is thy daurhter ; 
Thou cloth’st the wicked in thoir dazzling mail, 
And by thy just permission they prevail ; 
Thine arm from peril guards the coasts 
Of them who in thy law delight : 
Thy presence turns the scale of douotful fight, 
Tremendous God ot battles, Lord of Hosts! 


To THEE! to THEE ! 
On this appointed day shail thanks ascend, 
That Thou hast brought our warfare to an ens ; 
And that we need no further victory! 
For a brief moment terrible, 
But to Thy sovereign penetration fair ; 
Betore whom all things aro, that wero, 
All judgments that have been, or e’er shall bo, 
Links in the chain of thy tranquillity ! 
Along the bosom of this favour’d nation, 
Breathe Thou, this day, a vital undulation ! 
Let all who do this Jand inherit 
Be conscious of Thy moving spirit ! 
Oh, ’tis a goodly ordinance! the sight, 
Though sprung from blecding war, is one of puro deligh 
Bless Thou the hour, or cre the hour arrive, 
When 1 whole people shall kneel down in prayer, 
And, at one moment, in one spirit, strive 
With lip and heart to tell their gratitude 
or Thy protecting care, 
Their solemn joy—praising the eternal Lord 
For tyranny subdued, 
And for thesway of equity renew’d, 
Fox liberty confirm’d, and peace restored ! 


But hark, the summons! Down the placid lake 
Floats the soft cadence of the cLhurch-tower bella, 
Bright shines the sun, as if his beams might wake 
The tender insects sleeping in their cells ; 
Bright shines the sun—and not a breeze to shake 
The drops that point the melting icicles. 
“* @, enter now his temrole gute!” 

Inviting words—perchanc: already flung 

the crowd press devoutly down the aisle 

f some old minster’s venerable pile} 

From voices into zealous passion stung, e 
While the tubed engine feels the inspiring blast, 
And has begun ite clouds of sound toa cast, 
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That kindled recollections 
Of agonized affections ; 
And, though some tears the strain attended, 
. The mournful passion ended 
in peace of spirit and sublime content ! 


But garlands wither,—festal shows depart 
Like dreams themselves; and sweetest sounda, 
Albeit, of effect profound, 
It was—and it is gone. 
Victorious England ! bid the silent art 
Reflect, in glowing hues that shall not fade, 
Those high achievements,—e’en as she array’d 
With second life the deed of Marathon 
Upon Athenian walls : 
So may she labour for thy civic halls ; 
And be the guardian spaces 
Of consecrated places 
Graced with such gifts as sculpture can bestow, 
When inspiration guides her pensive toil ; 
And let imperishable trophies grow 
Fix’d in the depths of this courageous soil ! 
Expressive records of a glorious strife, : 
And competent to shed a spark divine 
Into the torpid heart of daily life ; 
Trophies on which the morning sun may shine, 
As changeful ages flow 
With gratulations thoroughly benign ! 


And ye, Pierian sisters, sprung from Jove, 
And sage Mnemosyne,—full long debarr'a 
From your first mansions, exiled all too Jung 
From many a consecrated stream and grove, 
Dear native reyions where ye wont to rove, 
Chanting for patriot heroes the reward 
Of never-dying song ! 

Now (for though truth descending from above 
‘The Olympian summit hath destroy’d for aye 
Your kindred deities, ye live and move, 
And exercise unblamed a generous sway), 
Now, on the margin of some spotless fountain, 
_ ‘Or top serene of unmolested mountain, 

Strike audibly the noblest of your | - 
And for a moment meet my soul's desires ! 
That I, or some more favour’d bard, may hear 
What ye, celestial maids, have often sun z 
‘Of Britain’s acts,—miay catch it with @api ear, 
And give the treasure to our British tongue ! 
‘So shall the character of that proud page 
Support their mighty theme from age to age $ 
Aud, in the desert places of the earth, 
‘When they to future empire have given birth, 
So shall the people gather and believe 
‘The bold report, transferr'd to everyglime i 
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And the whale world, not envious but admiring, 
And to the last aspiring, 

Own that the progeny of that fair Isle 

Had power as lofty actions to achieve 

As were performed in man’s heroic prime; 

Nor wanted, when their fortitude had held 

Its even tenor and the foe was quell’d, 

A corresponding virtue, to beguile 

The hostile purpose of wide-wasting time ; 

That not in vain they labour to secure 

For their great deeds perpetual memory, 

And tame, as largely spread as land and sea, 

—By works of spirit high and passion pure. 


Miscellancons Pieces, 


SAISCRIPTION FOR A NATIONAL MONUMENT IN COMMEMORATION OF THR 
e BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


INTREPID sons of Albion, not by you 

1s life despised ! Ah, no!—the spacious earth 
Ne’er saw a race who held, by right of birth, 

So many objects to which love is due: 

Ye slight not life—to God and Nature true ; 

But death, becoming death, is dearer far, 

When duty bids you bleed in open war: 

Honce hath your prowess quell’d that impious crew. 
Heroez! for instant sacrifice prepared, 

Yet fill’d with ardour, and on triumph bent 

’Mid direst shocks of mortal accident— 

T you who fell, and you whom slaughter spared 
To guard the fall’n, and consummate the event— 
Your country rears this sacred monument ! 


OCCASIQNED BY THE SAME BATTLE. VEBRUARY, 1226. 


‘THE bard, whose soul is meek as dawning day, 
Yet train’d to judgments righteously severe ; 
Fervent, yet Conversant with holy fear, 

As recognizing one Almighty sway : 

He, whose experienced eye can pierce the array 
Of past events, —to whom, in vision clear, 

The aspiring hgads of future things appear, 

Like mountain-tops whence cute have roll’d away 5 
Assoil’d trom all incumbrance of our time, 

He ony, if such breathe, in strain’s devout 

Shall comprehend this victory sublkme, é 
And worthily rehearse the hideous rout, 

Which the blest angels, from their peaceful clime, 
Beholding, welcpmed with a choral shout. 
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FEBEUARY, 1816. 


O! FoR a kindling touch of that pure flame, 
Which taught the offering of song to rise 

From thy lone bower beneath the Italian skies, 
Great Felicaia!* With celestial aim 

It rose—thy saintly rapture to proclaim, 

Then, when the imperial city stood released 

From bondage threaten’d by the embattled East. 
And Christendom respired : from guilt and sbame 
Redeem’d—from miserable fear set free 

By one day’s feat—one mighty victory. 

—Chant the deliverer’s praise in every tongue ! 
The cross shall spread, the crescent hath wax’d dim ! 
He conquering—as in earth and heaven was sung— 
‘* He conquering through God, and God by him !” 


SEPTEMBER, 1815. 


WHILE not a loaf seems faded—while the fields, 
With ripening harvests prodigally fair, 

In brightest sunshine bask,—this nipping air , 
Sent from some distant clime where Winter wields 
His icy scimitar, a foretaste yields 

Of biter change—and bids the flowers beware ; 
And whispers to the silent birds, ‘‘ Prepare 
Against the threatening foe your trustiest shields.” 
For me, who, under kindlier laws, belong 

To Nature’s tuneful quire, this rustling dry, 
Through the green leaves, and yon crystalline sky, 
Announce a season potent to renew, 

*Mid frost and snow, the instinctive joys of seong— 
And nobler cares than listloss summer knew. 


NOVEMBER, 1, 1815. 


How clear, how keen, how marvellonsly bright 

The effluence from yon mountain’s distant head, 
Which, strown with snow as smooth as heaven can shed, 
Shines like another sun--on mortal sight 

Uprisen, as if to check approaching night, 

And all her twinkling stars. Who now would tread, 
Af so he might, yon mountain’s glittering head— 
Yerrestrial—but a surface, by the flight 

Of sad mortality’s earth-sullying wing, 

Unswept, unstain’d? Nor shall the aéfial powers 
Dissol~e that beauty—destined to endure 

White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pure, ¢ 
Through all vicissitudes—till genial spring 

Have fill'd the laughing vales with welcome flowers. 


© Ses Felicaia’s canzone, addressed 
ae oe to John Sobieski, King of Poland, upom his salding 
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TO B. R. HAYDON, Esq. 


Hicu is our calling, friend ! creative Art 
Whether the instrument of words she use, 

Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashion’d—to infuse 

s'uith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert : 
And, oh! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, — 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness : 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard | 


COMPOSED IN EECOLLECTION OF THE EXPEDITION OF THE FRINCE INTO 
RUSSIA. FEBRUARY, 1816. 


Houmanivy, delighting to behold 

A fond reflection of her own decay, 

Hath painted Winter like a shrunken, old, 

And close-wrapt traveller, through the weary day 
Propp’d on a staff, and limping o’er the plain, 

As though his weakness wero disturb’d by pain ; 
Or, if a juster fancy should allow 

An undisputed symbol of command, 

The chosen sceptre in a wither’d bough, 

Infirmly grasp’d within a palsied hand. 

This emblem suits the helpless and forlorn ; 

But mighty Winter the device shall scorn ; 

For he it was,—dread Winter !—who beset, 
Flinging round van and rear his ghastly net, 
That host,—when from the regions of the Pole 
They shrunk, insane ambition’s barren goal, 
That host,—as huge and strong as e’er deficd 
Their God, and placed their trust in human pride! 
As fathers persecute rebellious sons, 

He smote the blossoms of the warlike youth ; 

He cali’d on Frost’s inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in manhood’s firmest hold ; 

Nor spared the reverend blood that feebly runs ; 
For why—unless for liberty enroll’d, 

And sacred honfe—ah, why should hoary age be bold ? 


Fleet the Tartar’s reinless steed,— 
But deter far the pinions of the wind, 
Which from Siberia’s caves the monarch freed, 
And sent him forth, with squadrons of his kind, 
And bade the snow their ample backs bestride, 
And to the battle ride,— 
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No pitying voice commands a halt, — 

No courage can repel the dire assault, — 
Distracted, spiritless, benumb’d, and blind, 
Whole legions sink,—and, in an instant, find 
Burial and death : look for them—and desery, 
When morn returns, beneath the clear blue sky, 
A soundless waste, a trackless vacancy ! 


e 
SONNET ON THE SAME OCCASION. FEBRUARY, 1816. 


YE storms, resound the praises of your king ! 

And yo mild seasons—in a sunny clime, 

Midway on some high hill, while Father Time 

Looks on delighted—meet in festal ring, 

And loud and long of Winter’s triumph sing ! 

Sing ye, with blossoms crown’d, and fruits and flowers, 
Of Winter's breath surcharged with sleety showers, 
And the djre flapping of his hoary wing ! 

Knit the blithe dance upon the soft green grass, 
With feet, bands, eyes, looks, lips, report your gain ; 
Whisper it to the billows of the main, 

And to the agrial zephyrs as thoy pass, 

That old decrepit Winter—he hath slain 

That host which render’d qll your beauties vain ! 


ON THE DISINTERMENT OF THE REMAINS OF THE DUKE D'KXGHIEE, 


DEAR reliques! froma pit of vilest mould 
Uprisen—to lodge among ancestral kings ; 
And to inflict shame’s salutary stings 

On the remorseless hearts of men grown old 

In a blind worship—men perversely bold 

Even to this hour ; yet at this hour they quake , 
And some their monstrous idol shall forsake. 
If to the living truth was ever told 

By aught surrender’d from the hollow grave . 
O murder’d Prince ! meek, loyal, pious, brave ! 
The power of retribution once was given , 

But ‘tis a rueful thought that willow bands ‘ 
So often tie the thundor-wielding hands 

Of Justice, sent to earth from higher hegven | 


ODE. 


WHO rises on the banks of Seine, . 
And binds her temples with the civic wreath ¥ 
What joy to read the promise of her mien | 
How sweet to rest her wide-spread wings benedch ! 
But they are ever Playing, 
And twinkling in the light, 
d ifa breeze be straying, 
That breeze will she invite ; 
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And stands on tiptoe, conscious she ie fair, 

And calls a look of love into her face— 

And spreads her arms—as if the genial air 

Alone could satisfy her wide embrace. 

—Melt, Principalities, before her, melt ! 

Her love ye hail’d—her wrath have felt. 

But she through many a change of form hath gona, 
And stands amidst ye now, an arméd creature, 
Whose panoply is not a thing put on, 

But the live scales of a portentous nature, 

That, have wrought its way from birth to birth, 
Stalks round—abhorr’d by Heaven, a terror to the earth, 


I mark’d the breathings of her dragon crest ; 
My soul in many a midnight vision bow'd 
Before the meanings which her spear express’d ; 
Whether the EueHLy beam, in scorn upheld, 
Threaten'’d her foes—or, pompously at rest, 
Seem’d to bisect the orbit of her shield, 

Like to a long blue bar of solid cloud 
At evening stretch’d across the fiery west. 


So did she dsunt the earth, and God defy ! 
And wheresoe’er she spread her sovereignty. 
Pollution tainted all that was most pure. 
-—Have we not known—and have wo not to tel! 
‘That Justice seem’d to hear her final knell ¢ 
Faith buricd deeper in her own deep breast 
Her stores—and sigh’d to find them insecure ! 
And hope was madden’d by the drops that fell 
From shades—her chosen place of short-liv cl rest, 
Which, when they first reccived her, she had bless’d : 
Shame follow’d shame—and woe supplante:! woe. 
Is this the only change that Time can show ! 
How long shall vengeance sleep? Ye paticut Heavens, how long} 
Infirm ejaculation from the tongue 
‘Of nations wanting virtue to be strong 
Up to the measure of recorded might,— 
And daring not to feel the majesty of right ! 


Weak spirits aro there—who would ask, 
Upon the pressure of-a painful thing, 
‘The lion’s sinews or the cagle’s wing ; 
“Or let their wishes loose, in forest nae 

Among the lurking powers 

Of herbs and lovely tlowers, 
That man may be acc®mplish’d for a task 
‘Which his own nature hath enjoin’d—and why ? 
Tf when that jnterference hath relieved him, 

He must sink down to languish 
In worse than former helplessness,—and lie r 

Till the caves roar,—and imbecility, - 

Again engendering anguish, 
The same weak wish returns—that had before deceived him, 


Cees nS cae Se OC na Se 
_i* . @rompswonta’s Pokms.- 7 
But Thou, supreme Disposer ! mightst not speed 
‘The course of things, and change the creed 
Which hath been held aloft before man’s sight, 
Since the first forming of societies ! ° 

Whether; as bards have told in ancient song, 
Built up by soft vpaayaog harmonies,— 

Or breed together by the appetite, 

And by the power of wrong. 


ELEGIAC VERSES. 
FEBEUAEY, 1816. 


“Rest, rest, perturbed Earth ! 

O rest, thou doleful mother of mankind !” 

A vada sang in tones more plaintive than the wind ; 

*‘ From regions where no evil thing has birth 

I come—thy stains to wash away, 

Thy cherish’d fetters to unbind, 

To open thy sad eyes upon a milder day! - 

—The heavens are throng’d with martyrs that cave risen 
From out thy noisome prison ; ( 
The penal caverns groan 

‘With tens of thousands rent from off the tree 

Of hopeful life,—by battle’s whirlwind blown 
Into the deserts of Eternity. 
Unpitied havoc—victims unlamented ! 

But not on high, where madness is resented, 

And murder causes some sad tears to flow, 

Though, from the widely-sweeping blow, 

The choirs of angels spread triumphantly augmented. 


“‘ False parent of mankind ! 
Obdurate, proud, and blind, 
I spnnkle theo with soft celestial dews, 
Thy lost maternal heart to reinfuse ! 
Scattering this far-fetch’d moisture from my wings, 
Upon the act a blessing I implore, 
Of which the rivers in their secret springs, 
The rivers stain’d so oft with human gore, ‘ 
Are conscious ;—may the like return no more } 
May Discord—for a seraph’s care ‘ 
Shall be attended with a bolder prayer— 
May she, who once disturb’d the seats of bliss, 
These mortal spheres above, 
Be chain’d for ever to the black abgyss ! 
And thou, O rescued Earth, by peace and love, 
‘4 merciful desires, thy sanctity approve i” 


mded his mysterious rite, 

inga closed in darkness infinite. 
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THE NAMING OF PLACES. 


Poems on ihe Haming of Places. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


By persons resident in the country and attached to rural objects, many places will be 
unknown names, where little incidents will have occurred, o# 


fecings been experienced, which will have given to such places a private and pecuilaz 


From a wish to give some igtt of record to such incidents, or renew the gratifi- 
nD 


friends, and the following poems written in consequence. 


Le 


It was an April morning : fresh and clear 

The rivulet, delighting in its strength, 

Ran with a young man’s speed ; and yet the voice 
Of waters which the winter had supplied 

W as soften’d down into a vernal tone. 

The spirit of enjoyment and desire, 

And hopes and wishes, from all living things 
Went circling, like a multitude of sounds, 

The budding groves appear’d as if in haste 

To spur the steps of June ; as if their shades 

Of various green were hind’rances that stood 
Between them and their object : yet, meanwhile, 
There was such deep contentment in the air 

That every naked ash, and tardy tree 

Yet leafless, secm’d as though the countenance 
With which it look’d on this delightful day 

Were native to the summer. Up the brook 

I roam'd in the confusion of my heart, 

Alive to all things and forgetting all. 

At length I to a sudden turning came 

In this continuous glen, where down a rock 

The stream, so ardent in its course before, 
Sent forth such sallies of glad sound, that all 
Which I till then had heard, appear'd the voice 
Of common pleasure: beast and bird, the lamb, 
The shepherd’s dog, the linnet and the thrush, 
Vied with this waterfall, and made a song 
Which, while I listen’d, seem’d like the wild growth 
Or like some natural produce of the air, 

That could notacease to be. Green leaves were here; 
But ’twas the foliage of the rocks, the birch, 

The yew, tho holly, and the bright green thorn, 
With hanging islands of resplendent furze : 

And on a summit, distant a short space, 

By any who showld look beyond the dell, 
- A single mountain cottage might be seen. 
I gazed“and gazed, and to myself I said, 

‘‘Qur thoughts at least are ours; and this wild nook, 
My Emma, I will dedicate to thee.” . 
——Soon did the spot become my other home, 
My dwelling, and my out-of-doors abode. 


ven to places by the author and sowe of hia 
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And, of the shepherds who have seen me there, 
To whom I sometimes in our idle 

Have told this fancy, two or three, perhaps, 
Years after we are gone and in our graves, 
‘When.they have cause to spoak of this wild place, 
May call it by the name of ‘‘ Emma’s Dell.” 


II. 
TO JOANNA. 


AMID the smoke of cities did you pass 

Your time of early youth ; and there you learn d, 
From years of quiet industry, to love 

The living beings by your own fire-side 

With such a strong devotion, that your heart 

Is slow towards the sympathies of thera 

Who look upon the hills with tenderness, 

And make dear friendships with the streams and grovex 
Yot wo, who are transgressors in this kind, 
Dwelling, retired in our simplicity, _ 

Among the woods and fields, we love you well, 
Joanna! and I guess, since you have been 

So distant from us now for two long years, 

That you will gladly. listen to discourse 

However trivial, if you thence are taught 

That they, with whom you once were happy, talk 
Familiarly of you and of old times. 


While I was seated, now some ten days past, 
Beneath those lofty firs, that overtop 
Their anciont neighbour the old steeple tower, 
The vicar trom his gloomy house hard by 
Came forth to greet me ; and when he had ask’d, 
“* How fares Joanna, that wild-hearted maid ! 
And when will she return to us?” he paused ; 
And, after short exchange of village news, 
He with grave looks demanded, for what causo, 
Reviving obsolete idolatry, 
I like a Runic priest, in characters 
Of formidable size, had chiscll'd out 
Some uncouth name upon the native rock, 
Above the Rotha, by tho forest side. 
— Now, by those dear immunities of heart 
Engender'd betwixt malice and true love, 
I was not loth to be so catechized, 
And this was my reply :—‘‘ As it befed, 
One summer morning we had walk‘d abroad 
At break of day, Joanna and myself. 
*T was that delightful season, when the broor 1, 
Full-flower’d, and visible on 6 steep, 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. 
Our pathway led us on to Rotha’s banks ; 
And when we came i “~ni of that tall rock 
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From base to summit ; such delight I found 
To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower, 
That intermixture of delicious hues, 

Along so vast a surface, all at once, 

In one impression, by connecting force 

Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart. 
—Whon I had gazed perhaps two minutes’ space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laugh’d aloud. 
The rock, like something starting from a sloep, 
Tock up the lady's voice, and Iaugh’d again : 
Th it ancient woman seated on Helm Crag 
Was ready with her cavern: Hammar Scar, 
And the tall steep of Silver How, sent forth 

A noise of langhter ; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answer’d with a mountain tone: 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 

Carried the lady’s voice ; old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking trumpet ; back out of the clouds 
Of Glaramara southward came the voice ; 

And Kirkstone toss’d it from his misty head. 
**Now waether,’’ said I to our cordial triend, 
Who in the hey-day of astonishment 

Smiled in my face, ‘‘ this were in simple truth 
A work accomplish’d by the brotherhood 

Of ancient mountains, or my car was touch’d 
With dreams and visionary impulses, 

Is not for me to tell ; but sure I am 

That there was a loud uproar in the hills: 
And, while we both were listening, to my side 
The fair Joanna drew, as if shoe wish’d 

To shelter from some object of her fear. 

And hence, long afterwards, when eighteen moons 
.Were wasted, as I chanced to walk alone 
Beneath this rock, at sunrise, on a calm 

And silont morning, [ sat duwn, and there, 

In momory of aficctions old and true, 

I chisell’d out in those rude characters 
Joanna's rfume upon the living stone, 

And J, and all who dwell by my fire-side, 
Have call’d thg lovely rock, ‘Joanna’s Rock.’” * 


IIl, 


e 
THERE is an eminence,—of these our hills 
Tho last that ip with the setting sun. 
We can®bebold it from our orchard-seat ; 
And, when at evening we pursue our walk e 
®%¥s Cumberland and Westmoreland are several inscriptions upon the native rock. 


which, from the wasting of time and the rudeness of the workmanship, have been 
taken for Bunio; they are, witbcut doubt, Roman. 
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Along the public way, this cliff, so high 
Above us, and so distant in its height, 

Is visible; and often seems to sen 

Its own deep quiet to restore our hearts. 

The meteors make of it a favourite haunt : 
The star of Jove, so beautiful and large 

In the mid heavens, is never half so fair 

As when he shines above it. ‘Tis in truth 
The loneliest place we have among the clouds. 
And she who dwells with me, whom I have loved 
With such communion, that no place on earth 
Can ever be a solitude to me, 

Hath to this lonely summit given my name. * 


IV. 


A NARROW girdle of rough stones and crags, 
A rude and natural causeway, interposed 
Between the water and a winding slope 

Of copse and thicket, leaves the eastern shore 
Of Grasmere safe in its own privacy. 

And there, myself ard two belovéd friends, 
One calm September morning, ere the mist « 
Had altogether yielded to the sun, 

Sannter'd on this retired and difficult way. 


Til suits the road with one in haste, but we 
Play’d with our time ; and, as we stroll’d along, 
It was our occupation to observe 
Such objects as the waves had toss’d ashore, 
Feather, or leaf, or weed, or wither’d bough, 
Each on the other heap’d, along the line 
Of the dry wreck. And, in our vacant mood, 
Not seldom did we stop to watch some tuft 
Of dandelion seed or thistle’s beard, 

That skimm’d the surface of the dead calm lake, 
Suddenly halting now—a lifeless stand ! 

And starting off again with freak as sudden ; 

In all its sportive wanderings, all the while, 
Making report of an invisible breezo 

That was it wings, its chariot, and its horse, 

{ts very playmate, and its moving soul. 


And often, trifling with a privilege 
Alike indulged to all, we paused, one now 
And now the other, to point out, perchance 
To pluck, some flower or water weed, too fair 
Either to be divided from the place 
On which it grew, or to be left alone 
To its own beauty. Many such there are, 
Fair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that tall feri 
So stately, of the Queen Osmunda named - 


preie be hin ne enn ta 1800, two years before he was married, the person aliu@ed te 
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Plant lovelier in its own retired abode 

On Grasmere’s beach, than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or lady of the mere, 

Sole sitting by the shores of old romance. 

So fared we that sweet morning : from the fields, 
Meanwhile, a noise was heard, the busy mirth 
Of reapers, men and women, boys and girls. 
Delighted much to listen to those sounds, 

And, in the fashion which I have described, 
Feeding unthinkin? fancies, we advanced 

Along the indented shore; when suddenly, 
Through a thin veil of glittering haze, we saw 
Before us, on a point of jutting land, 

The tall and upright figure of a man 

Attired in peasant’s garb, who stood alone, 
Anyling beside the maryin of the lake. 

That way wo turn’d our steps, nor was it long 
Ere, making ready comments on tho sight 
Which then we saw, with one and tho same voice 
Did all cry out that he must be indeed 

An idler, he who thus could lose a day 

Of the mid-harvest, when the labourer’s hire 

Is ample and some little might be stored 
Wherewith to cheer him in the winter time. 
Thus talking of that peasant, we approach’d 
Close to the spot whero with his rod and line 
He stood alone ; whercat he turn’d his head 

To greet us—and we saw a man worn down 

By sickness, gaunt and lean, with sunken checks 
And wasted limbs, his legs so long and lean 
That for my single self I look’d at them, 
Forgetful of the body they sustain’d. 

Too.weak to labour in the harvest-tield, 

The man was using his best skill to pain 

A pittance trom the dead unfeeling lake 

That knew not of his wants. I will not say 
What thoughts immediately were ours, nor how 
The happy idleness of that sweet morn, 

With all its lovely tmages, was changed 

To seriousmusing and to self-reproach. 

Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 

What neod there is to be reserved in speech, 
And temper af] our thoughts with charity. 
Therefore, unwilling to forget that day, 

My friend, myself, and she who then received 
The same admonishment, have call’d the place 
By a memorial mame, uncouth indeed 

As e’er by mariner was given to bay 

Or foreland, on a new-discover’d coast ; 

Ard ‘Point Rash Judgment” is the name it bears, 
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Vv. 
TO M. H. 


OuR walk was far among the ancient trees , 
There was no road, nor any woodman’s ae ; 
But the thick umbrage, checking the wild ;rrowth 
Of weed and sapling, on the soft green turf 
Beneath the branches, of itselfthad made 

A track, which brought us to a slip of lawn, 
And a small bed of water in the woods, 

All round this pol both flocks and herds might drink 
On its firm margin, even as from a well, 

Or some stone basin which the herdsman’s hand 
Had shaped for their refreshment ; nor did sun 
Or wind from any quarter ever come, 

But as a blessing, tu this calm recess, 

This glade of water and this one green field. 
The spot was made by Nature for herself. 

The travellers know it not, and ’twill remain 
Unknown to them ; but it is beautiful ; 

And if a man should plant his cottage near, 
Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, 
And blend its waters with his daily meal, 

He would so love it, that in his death hour 

Its image would survive among his thoughts: 
And therefore, my sweet Mary, this still nook, 


* With all its beeches, we have named from you. 


VI. 


WHEN, to the attractions of the busy world, 
Preferring studious leisure, I had chosen 

A habitation in this peaceful vale, 

Sharp season follow'd of continual storm 

In decpest winter ; and, from weck to week, 
Pathway, and lane, and public road were cloge’d 
With frequent showers of snow. Upon 1 hill 
At a short distance from my cottage, stands 
A statoly fir-grove, whither I was wont 

To hasten, for J found, beneath the ‘roof 

Oi that percnnial shade, a cloistral place 

Of refuge, with an unencumber’d floor. 
Here, in safe covert, on the shallow snow, 
And, sometimes, on a speck of visble earth, 
The redbreast near me hopp’d ; nor was 1 loth 
To sympathize with vulgar coppice birds 
That, for protection from the nipping blast, 
Hither repair’d. A single beech-tree grew 
Within this grovo of firs; and, on the fork 
Ot that one beech, appear’d a thrush’s nest 3 
A last year’s nect, Conspicuansty built 
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At such small elevation from the ground 

As gave sure sign that they, who in that house 

Of nature and of love had made their home 

Amid the fir-trees all the summer long 

Dwelt in a tranquil spot. And oftentimes, 

A few sheep, stragglers from some mountain flock, 
Would watch my motions with suspicious sture, 
From the remotest outskirts of the rrove,— 

Some nook where they had made their final! stan. 
Huddling together from two fears—the fear 

Of me and of the storm. Full many an hour 
Here did I lose. But in this grove the trees 

Had been so thickly planted, and had thriven 

In such perplex’d aa intricate array, 

That vainly did I seek, between their stems, 

A length of open space,—where td and fro 

My feet might move without concern or care: 
And, baffied thus, before the storm relax’d, 

I ceased that shelter to frequent,—and prized 
Less than I wish’d to prize, that calm reccss. 


The snows dissolved, and genial spring retur:’d 
To clothg the fields with verdure. Other haunts 
Meanwhile were mine ; till, one bright Apyil dey, 
By chance retiring from the ylare of noon 
To this forsaken covert, there I found 
A hoary pathway traced between the trees. 

And winding on with such an easy line 

Along a natural opening, that 1 stood 

Much wondering at my own simplicity 

How I could e’er have made a fruitless search 
For what was now so obvious. At the sipht, 
Conviction alsp flash’d upon my mind 

That this same path (within the shady grove 
Begun and ended) by my brother’s steps 

Had been impress’'d. To sojourn a short white 
Beneath my roof, he from the barren scas 

Had newly come—a cherish’d visitant ! 

And much did it délight me te perceive 

That to this opportune recess allurod, 

He had survey’d it with a finer cys, 

A heart more qakeful ; that, more loth to port 
From place so lovely, he had worn tho traca 
By pacing here, unwearicd and alone, 

In that habitual restlessness of foot 

With which the sailor measures o’er and c’cr 
His short domaig upon the vessel's deck, 
While she is travelling through the dreary sca. 


Whey thou hadst quitted Esthwaite’s pleasant shcze, 
And taken thy first leave of those green hills . 
And rocks that were the playground of thy youth, 
Year follow’d year, my brother! and we two, 
Conversing not, knew little in what mould 
Each others minds were fashion’d ; ard at length, 


a2 
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ie When once again we met in Grasmere Vale, 
Between us there was little other bond 
Than common feelings of fraternal love. 
But thou, a school-boy, to the sea hadst carried 
Undying recollections. Nature there 
Was with thee ; she who loved us both, sho stil 
Was with thee ; and even so didst thou become 
A silent poet ; from the solitude 
Of the vast sea didst bring a watchful heart 
Still couchant, an inevitable ear, 
And an eye practised like a blind man’s touch. 
Back to the joyless ocean thou art gone; 
And now I call the pathway by thy name, 
And love the fir-grove with a perfect love. 
Thither do I withdraw when cloudless suns 
Shine hot, or wind blows troublesome and strong $ 
And there I sit at evening, when tho steep 

i Of Silver How, and Grasmere’s placid lake, 

And one green island, gleam between the stems 
Of the dark firs, a visionary scene ; 
And, while I gaze upon the spectacle 
Of clouded splendour, on this dream-like sight 
O{ solemn loveliness, I think on thee, ’ 
My brother, and on all which thou hast lost. 
Nor seldom, if I rightly guess, while thov, 
piteniog the verses which I mutter’d first 
Among the mountains, through the midmght watch 
Art pacing to and fro the vessel's deck 
In some far region, here, while o’er my head, 
At every impulse of the moving breeze, 
The tir-grove murmurs with a sea-like sound, 
Alone I tiead this path—for aught I know, 
Timing my steps to thine ; and, with a store 
Of undistinguishable sympathies, 
Mingling most earnest wishes for the day 
When we, and others whom we love, shall meet 
A second time, in Grasmere’s happy vale.* 


omega 


Gustriptions. 





WRITTEN WITH A SLATE-PENCIL, UPON A STONE, THE LARGES? 
OF A HEAP LYING NEAR A DESERTED QUARRY, UPON ONE OF 
THE ISLANDS AT RYDALE. " 


STRANGER ! this hillock of misshapen stones 
Is not a ruin of the ancient tima 
e Nor, as perchance thou rashly deem’st, the cairn 
Of some old British chief: ’tis nothing more 
® This wish was not ; ° 
wreck, in discharge of his duty, as eommaader of tp’ Hon. East-india Company's Vame 
ts Fark of Abergavenny l 
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Than the rude embryo of a little dome 

Or pleasure-house, once destined to be built 
Among the birch-trees of this rocky isle. 

But, as it chanced, Sir William having learn’ 
That from the shore a full-grown man might wade, 
And make himself a freeman of this spot 

At any hour he chose, the knight forthwith 
Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 

Are monuments of his unfinish’d task. 

The block on which these lines are traced, perhaps. 
Was once selected as the corner-stone 

Of the intended pile, which would have been 
Some quaint odd plaything of elaborate skill, 

So that, I guess, the linnet and the thrush, 

And other little builders who dwell here, 

Had wonder’d at the work. But blame him not, 
For old Sir William was a gentle knight 

Bred in this vale, to which he appertain’d 
With all his ancestry. Then peace to him, 

And for the outrage which he had devised 

Entire forgiveness! But if thou art one 

On fire with thy impatience to become 

An inmate of these mountains,—if, disturb’d 

By beautiful conceptions, thou hast hewn 

Out of the quiet rock the elements 

Of thy trim mansion destined soon to blaze 

In snow-white splendour,—think again, and, taught 
By old Sir William and his quarry, leave 

Thy fragments to the bramble and the rose ; 
There let the vernal slow-worm sun himself, 

And let the redbreast hop from stone to stone. 


WRBITTEN WITH A SLATE-PENCIL, ON A STONE, ON THE SIDE OF 
THE MOUNTAIN OF BLACK COMB, CUMBERLAND. 


Stay, bold adventurer ; rest awhile thy limbs 
On this commodious seat ! for much remains 
Of hard ascent before thou reach the top 
Of this hage eminence—from blackness named- 
And, to far-travell’d storms of sea and land, 
A favourite spot of tournament and war ! 
But thee maf no such boist’rous visitants 
Molest ; may gentle breezes fan thy brow: 
And neither cloud conceal, nor misty air 
Bedim, the grand terraqueous spectacle, 
From centre tecircumference, unveil’d ! 
Know, if thou grudge not to prolong thy rest, 
That, on the summit whither thou art bound, 
A geoftraphic labourer pitch’d his tent, 
With books supplied and instruments of art, @ 
, To measure heirht and distance ; lonely task, 
‘Week after week pursued! To him was given 
Full many a glimpse (but sparingly bestow’d 
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On timid man) of Nature’s processes 

pee the exalted hills. He made report 

That once, while there he plied his studious works 
Within that canvas dwelling, suddenly 

The many-colour’d map before his eyes 

Became invisible ; for all around 

Had darkness fallen—unthreaten’d, unproclaim’d— 

As if the oor day itself had been 

Extinguish’d in a moment; total gloom, 

In which he sate alone, with umclosed eyes, 

Upon the blinded mountain’s silent top ! 


IN THE GROUNDS OF COLEORTON, THE SEAT OF SIR GEORGE 
BEAUMONT, BART., LEICESTERSHIRE, 


TH’ embowering rose, the acacia, and the pine, 
Will not unwillingly their place resign ; 
If but the cedar thrive that near them stands, 
Planted by Beaumont’s and by Wordsworth’s hands, 
One Good: the silent Art with studious pains, — 
These groves have heard the other’s pensive strains ; 
Devoted thus, their spirits did unite 
By interchange of knowledge and delight? 

ay Nature’s kindliest powers sustain the tree, 
And love protect it from all injury ! 

* And when its potent branches, wide out-thrown, 
Darken the brow of this memorial stone, 
And to a favourite resting-place invite, 
For coolness grateful and a sober light ; 
Here may some painter sit in future days, 
Some future Poet meditate his lays ; 

Not mindless of that distant age renown’d, 
When inspiration hover’d o’er this ground, 
The haunt of him who sang how spear and shield 
In civil conflict met on Bosworth field ; 

And of that famous youth,* full soon removed 
From earth, perhaps by Shakspeare’s self approvod, 
Fletcher’s associate, Jonson’s friend beloved. 


* 


IN A GARDEN OF THE SAME. 


Ort is the medal faithful to its trust 

When temples, columns, towers are laid in dust ;. 
And ’tis a common ordinance of fate 

Tlat things obscure and small outlive the great : 
Hence, when yon mansion and tht flowery trim. 
Of this fair garden, and its alleys dim, 

And all its stately trees, are pass’d away, ¢ 
,;Lhis little niche, unconscious of decay, 
Perchance may still survive. And be it known 
That it was scoop’d within the living stone,— 


* Deaumont, the dramatio poet, 
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Not by the sluggish and ungrateful pains 
Of inbourer plndaling for his daily Sits ; 

But by an industry that wrought in love, 

With help from female hands, that proudly strove 

To shape the work, what time these walks and bowors 
Were ed, to cheer dark winter's lonely hours. 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT, BART., 
AND IN HIS NAME, FQR AN URN, PLACED BY HIM AT THE 
FERMINATION OE A NEWLY-PLANTED AVENUE IN THE SAMB 
GROUNDS. 


YE lime-trees, ranged before this hallow’d urn, 
Shoot forth with lively power at spring’s return , 
And be not slow a stately growth to rear 

Of pillars, branching off from year to year, 

Till they at length have framed a darksome aisle ;— 
Like a recess within that awful pile 

Where Reynolds, ’mid our country’s noblest dead, 
In the last sanctity of fame is laid. 

—There, though by rizht the excelling painter sleep 
Where death and glory a joint sabbath keep, 

Yet not the less his spirit would hold' dear 
Self-hidden praise, and friendship’s private tear: 
Hence, on my patrimonial yrounds have I 

Raised this frail tribute to his memory, 

From youth a zealous follower of the art 

That he profess’d, attach’d to him in heart ; 
Admiring, loving, and with erief and pride 

Feeling what England lost when Reynolds died. 


FOR A SEAT IN THE GROVES OF COLEORTON, 


BENEATH yon eastern ridge, the craggy bound, 
Rugged and high, of Charnwood’s forest ground, 
Stand yet, but, stranger, hidden from thy viow, 

The ivied ruins of forlorn Grace Dieu ; 

Erst a religious house, that day and night 

With hymns resounded, «nd the chanted rite : 

And when those rites had ceased, the spot gave birth 
‘lo honourable men vf various worth : 

There, on the margin of a streamlet wild, 

Did Francis Beaumont sport, an eager child ; 

There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocks, 
Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their flocks : 
Unconscious prelude to heroic themes, 
Heart-breakin§ tears, and melancholy dreams 
Of slighted love, and scorn, and jealous raga, 
Withgvhich his genius shook the buskin’d stage. 
Communities are lost, and empires die,— 

And things of holy use unhallow’d lie ; 

They perish ; but the intellect can raise, 

From airy words alone, a pile that. ne’er decays, 
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WRITTEN WITH A PENOIL UPON A STONE IN THE WALL OF THE 
HOUSE (AN OUT-HOUSE) ON THE ISLAND AT GRASMERE, 


RvDE is this edifice, and thou hast seen 

Buildings, albeit rude, that have maintain’d 
Proportions more harmonious, and approach’d 

To somewhat of a closer fellowship 

With the ideal grace. Yet as it is, 

Do take it in good part: alas tke poor 

Vitruvius of our village had no help 

From the great city ; never, on the leaves 

Of red morocco folio, saw display’d 

The skeletons and pre-existing ghosts 

Of beauties yet unborn—the rustic box, 

Snug cot, with coach-house, shed, and hermitage. 
Thou seest a homely pile—yct to these walls 

The heifer comes in the snow-storm, and here 

The new-dropp’d lamb finds shelter from the wind, 
And hither does one poct sometimes row 

His pinnace, a small vagrant barge, up-piled 

With plenteous store of heath and wither’d fern 
(A lading which he with his sicklo cuts, 

Among the mountains), and beneath this roof 

He makes his summer couch, and here at noon 
Spreads out his limbs, while, yet unshorn, tho sheep, 
Panting beneath the burthen of their wool, 

Lie round him, even as if they were a part 

Of his own household : nor, while from his bed 

He through that door-place looks towards the lake 
And to the stirring breezes, does he want 
Creations lovely as the work of slecp— 

Fair sights, and visions of romantic joy ! 


Qloems referring to the Period of Old Age. 


THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 
A DESCRIPTION. , 


Whe olazs of Beggars to which the old man here described belongs, will probably soon te 
eatinct. It consisted of poor, and, mostly, old and infirm persons, who confined them. 
selves to a stated round jn their neighbourhood, and had certain fixed days, on w?.ict., 
at different houses, they regularly received alms, sometimes in money, but mostly in 
provisions. 

I SAW an.aged Boge in my walk’ 
And he was seated, by the highway side, 
On a low structure of rude masonry ¢ 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 
Who lead their, horses down the steep rough road 
s May thence remount at ease. The aged man 
Had placed bis staff ecross the broad smooth stone 


r 
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That overlays the pile ; and, from a bag 

All white with flour, the dole of village dames, 
Fle drew his scraps and fragments, one by one ; 
And scann’d them with a fix’d and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun, 

Upon the second step of that small pile, 
Surrounded by those wild, unpeonrled hills, 

He sat, and ate his food in solitude: 

And ever, scatter’d from his palsied hand, 
That, stil atterapting to prevent the waste, 
Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 
Fell on the ground; and the small mountain bires, 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal, 
Approach’d within the length of half his staff. 


Him from my childhood have I known ; and then 
He was so old, he scems not older now ; 
He travels on, a solitary man, 
So helpless in appearance, that for him 
The sauntering horseman travellor does not throw 
With careless hand his alms upon the ground, 
But stops, that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old man’s hat ; nor quits him so, 
But Still, when he has given his horso the rein, 
Towards the aged Beggar turns a look 
Side-long, and half reverted. She who tends 
The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 
She turns her wheel, if on the road she sees 
The aged Beggar coming, quits her work, 
And lifts the latch for him that he may } ass, 
The post-boy, when his rattling wheels o’ertake 
The aged Deggar in the woody lane, 
Shouts to him from behind ; and, if perchance 
The old man does not change his course, the boy 
Turns with less noisy wheels to the rond-side, 
And passes gently by,—without a curse 
Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 
He travels on, a solitary man,— 
His age has nacompanion. On the ground 
His eyes are turn’d, and, as he moves along, 
They move along the ground ; and, evermore, 
Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale, 
And the blue sky—one little span of earth 
1s all his prospect. ‘Thus, from day to day, 
Bowbent, his eyes for ever on the ground, 
He plies his weary journey ; seeit- still, 
And never &nowing that he sees, some straw, 
Some scatter’d leaf, or marks which, in ono track, ; 
Thg nails of cart or chariot-wheel havo left 
Impress’d on the white road,—in the same ling, 
At distance still the same. Poor traveller ! 
His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 
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In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 

Ere he have pass’d the door, will turn away, 
Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 

The vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 
And urchins newly breech’d—ull pass him by : 
Him even the slow-paced wagon leaves behind. 


But deem not this man useless. Statesmen! ye 
Who are so restless in your wisdom,—ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud, 
Heart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, and wisdom, deem him not 
A burden of the earth. ’Tis Nature’s law 
That none, the meanest of crcated things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute, 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good— a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably link’d. hile thus he creeps 
From door to door, the villavers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity, 
Elsc unremember’d, and so kceps alive 
Tho kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years, 
And that half wisdom hal’ experience gives, 
Make slow to feol, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets, and thinly scatter'd villaves, 
Where’er the aged Beggar takes his rounds, 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love; and habit does the work 
Ot reason ; yet prepares that after joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul, 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursucd, 
Doth find itself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true goodness. Some there are, 
By their good works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
Will live, and spread, and kindle ; minds like thesa 
In childhood, from this solitary being, ¢ 
This helpless wanderer, have perchance received 
(A thing more precious far than all that books 
Or the solicitudes of love can do !) 
That first mild touch of sympathy and thought, 
In which they founa their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. The easy man 
Who sits at his own door,—and, like the pear e¢ 
Whjch overhangs his head from the green wall, 
Fools in the sunshine ; the robust and young, 
The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 
Shalter’d, and flourish in a little grove 
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Of their own kindred ; all behold in him 

A silent monitor, which on their minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 

Of each recalling his peculiar boons, 

His charters and exemptions ; and, perchance, 
Though he to no one give the fortitude 

And circumspection needful to preserve 

flis present blessings, and to husband up 
‘The respite of tho season, he, at. least— 
And ’tis no vulgar service—-makes them felt. 


Yet further. Many, I believe, there are 
Who live a life of virtuous decency, 
Men who can hear the Detalogue and feol 
No se)f-reproach : who of the moral law 
Establish'd in the land where they abide 
Are strict observers ; and not negligent, 
Moanwhile, in any tenderness of heart 
Or act of love to those with whom we dwell, 
Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 
Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace ! 
—But of the poor man ask, the abject puui, 
Go, and demand of him, if there be here 
In this cold abstinence from evil deeds, 
And these inevitable charities, 
Wherewith to satisfy the human soul? 
No ! man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 
Of some small blessings—have been kind to such 
As needed kindness—for this sinyle cause, 
That we have all of us one human heart. 
—sSuch pleasure is to one kind being known, 
My neighbour, when with punctual care, cach week 
Duly as Friday comes, though press’d herself 
By her own wants, she from her chest of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
f)F this old mendicant, and, from her door 
Returning with exhilarated heart, 
Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven. 


Then Ic? him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And whilo in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has led him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone— 
Unblamed, pninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him : and, while life is his, 
Sti¥ let him prompt the unletter’d villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts. ® 
Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
The freshness of the valleys: let his blood 
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Struggle with frosty air and winter snows ; 
And ict the charter’d wind that sweeps the heath 
Beat his grey locks against his wither’d face. 
Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 
Gives the Jast human interest to his heart. 
May never House, misnamed “of Industry,” 
Make him a captive ! for that pent-up din, 
Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air, 
Be his the natural] silence of old age ! 
Let him be free of mountain solitades ; 
And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Few are his pleasures: if his eyes have now 
Been doom’d so long to settle on the earth, 
That not without some effort they behold 
The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Rising or setting—let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gather’d meal; and, finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 
So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 


THE FARMER OF TILSBURY VALE. 


*Trs not for th’ unfeeling, the falscly refined, 
The squeamish in taste, and the narrow of mind, 
And the small critic wielding his delicate pen, 
That I sing of old Adam, the pride of old men. 


He dwells in the centre of London’s wide town ; 
His staff is a sceptre—his grey hairs a crown; 
Erect as a sunflower he stands, and the streak 
Of the unfaded rose is express’d on his cheek. 


’Mid the dews, in the sunshine of morn,—’mid the joy 

Of the fields, he collected that bloom, when_a boy ; 

There fashion’d that countenance, which, in spite of a stalk 
That his life hath received, to the last will remain. ' 


A farmer he was; and his house far and near 

Was the boast of the country for excellent cheer‘. 

How oft have I heard, in sweet Tilsbury Vale, 

Of the silver-rimm’d horn whence he dealt his good ale. 


Yet Adam was far as the farthest from ruin, 

His fields soem’d to know what their master wa.s doing ; 
And turnips, and corn-land, and meadow, and lea, 

All caught the infection—as generous as he. ; 


Yet Adam prized little the feast and the bowl,— 
The fields better suited the ease of his soul: 

He stray’d through the fields like an indolent wight, 
The quiet of Nature was Adam’s delight. ; 
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For Adam was simple in thought, and the poor 
Familiar with him, made an inn of his ee : 
He gave them the best that he had ; or, to say 

What less may mislead you—they took it away. 


Thus thirty smooth years did he thrive on his farm ; 
The genius of plenty preserved him from harm : 

At length, what to most is a season of sorrow, 

His means are run out,—he must beg, or must borrow. 


Te the neighbours he went,—all were free with their money ; 
For his hive had so long been replenish’d with honcy 

That they dreamt not of dearth. He continued his rounds, 
Knock’d here, and knock’d there—pounds still adding to pounds, 


He paid what he could with this ill-gotten pelf, 
And something, it might be, reserved for himself: 
Then (what is too true), without hmunug a word, 
Turn’d his back on the country ; and off like a bird. 


You lift up your eyes ! and I guess that you frame 
A judgment too harsh of the sin and the shame ; 
In him it was scarcely a business of art, 

For this ho did all in the ewse of his heart. 


To London—a sad emigration I ween— 

With his grey hairs he went from the brook and the green ; 
And there, with small wealth but his legs and his hands, 
As lonely he stood as a crow on the sands. 


All trades, as needs was, did old Adam assume,— 
Served as stable-boy, errand-boy, porter, and groom ; 
But Nature is gracious, necessity kind, 

And, in spite of the shame that may lurk in his mind, 


He seems ten birth-days younger, is green and is stout ; 
Twice as fast as before does his blood run about ; 

You would say that each hair of his beard was alive, 
And his fingers are busy as boes in a hive. 


For he’s not like an old man that leisurely gues 
About work that he knows, in a track that he knows ; 
But often his mind is compell’d to demur, 

And you guess that the more then his body must star. 


in the throng of the town like a stranger is he, 
Like one whose own country’s far over the sca ; 
And Nature, while through the great city he Lies, 
Full ten timos a day takes his heart by surprise. 


This gives him the fancy of one that is young, 

More of soul in his fate than of words on his tongue ; 
Like a maiden of twenty he trembles and sighs, 
And tears of fifteen have come into his eyes. 


What's a tempest to him, or the dry parching heats? e 
‘Yet he watches the clouds that pass over the streets ; 

With a look of such earnestness often will stand, 

‘You might think he’d twelve reapers at work in the Strand, 
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Where proud Covent Garden, in desolate hours 

Of snow and hoar-frost, spreads hor fruit and her Doworm, 
Old Adam will smilo at the pains that have made 

Poor Winter look fine in such strange masquerade, 


’Mid coaches and chariots, a waggon of straw, 

Like a magnet, the heart of old Adam can draw ; 

With a thousand soft pictures his memory will team, 
And his hearing is touch’d with the sounds of a drcam. 


Up the Haymarket hill he oft whistlés his way, 

Thrusts his hands in the waggon, and smells at the hay ; 
fle thinks of the ficlds he so often hath mown, 

And is happy as if the rich freight were his own. 


But chiefly to Smithfield he loves to repair,— 

If you pass by at morning you'll mcet with him there: 
The breath of the cows you may sce him inhale, 

And his heart all the while is in Tilsbury Vale. 


Now farewell, old Adam ! when low thou art laid, 
May one blade of prass spring up over thy head ; 
And I hope that thy grave, wheresoever it be, 

Will hear the wind sigh through the leaves of a tree. 


r 


THE SMALL CELANDINE. 


THERE is a flower, the Lesser Celandine, 

That shrinks, like many more, from cold and raiv 
And, the first moment that the sun may shine, 
Bright as the sun itself, ’tis out again ! 


When hailstones have been falling, swarm and sv. 
Or blasts the green field and the trees distress’d, 
Oft havo I seen it muffied up from harm, 

In close self-shelter, like a thing at rest. 


But lately, one rough day, this flower I pass’d, 
And recognized it, though an alter’d form, 
Now standing forth an offering to the blast, 
And buffeted at will by rain and storm. 


I stopp’d, and said, with inly-mutter’d voice, 
“It doth not love the shower, nor seek tho cold : 
This neither is its courage nor its choice, 

But its necessity in being old. : 


‘“‘ The sur shine may not bless it, nor the dow ; 
It cannot help itself in its decay; “ 

Stiff in its members, wither’d, changed of hue.”’ 
And in my spleen, I smiled that it was grey., 


Te bea prodigal’s favourite—then, worse truth, 
A miser’s pensioner—beheid onr lot! 

O man! that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the things youth needed 23%? 
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ANIMAL TRANQUILLITY AND DECAY. 
A SEETCH. 


THE little hedge-row birds, 
That peck along the road, regard him not. 
fe travels on, and in his face, his step, 
His gait, is one expression ; every limb, 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who doe’ not move with pain. but moves 
With thought. He is insensibly subducd 
To settled quiet : he is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten ; one to whom 
Long patience hath such mild composure given, 
That paticnce now doth seem a thing of which 
He hath no need. He is by Nature.led 
To peace so perfect, that the young behold 
With envy, what the old man hardly feels. 


THE TWO THIEVES; OR, THE LAST STAGE OF 
AVARICK, 


© now that the genius of Bewick were mine, 

And the skill which he learn’d on the banks of the Tyno } 
‘Then the muses might dcal with me just as they chose, 
For I'd tako my last leave both of verso and of prose. 


What feats would I work with my magical hand ! 
Book-learning and books should be banish’d the land : 
And for hunger and thirst, and such troublesome calls, 
Every ale-house should then have a feast on its walls, 


The traveller would hang his wet clothes on a chair ; 

Let them smoke, let them burn, not a straw would he care ¢ 
For the Prodigal Son, Joseph’s Dream and his Sheaves, 

Oh, what would they be to my tale of T'wo Thieves ? 


Little Dan is unbreech’d, he is three birth-days old, 
His grandsire that age more than thirty times told ; 
There are pinety good seasons of fair and foul weather 
Between them—and both go a-stealing together. 


With chips is the carpenter strewing his floor— 
Ts a cart-Joad of peats at an old woman’s door— 
Old Daniel his hand to the treasure will slide, 
And his grandson’s as busy at work by his sido ! 


Old Daniel begins, ho stops short—and his eye, 
Through the losv' look of dotage, is cunning and oly, 
"Tis a look which at this time is hardly his own, 
But tells a plain tale of the days that are flown. 


Dan once had a heart which was moved by the wiges 
Of manifold pleasures and mary Cesires: 

And what if he cherish’d his purse? "I'was no raore 
Than treading a path trod by thousands before. 
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"T'was a path trod by thousands ; but Daniel is ono 
Who went something further than others have goza‘: 
And now with old Daniel you see how it fares ; 

You see to what end he has brought his grey hairs. 


The pair sally forth hand in hand: ere the sun 
lias peer’d oer the beeches their work is begun ; 
And yet, into whatever sin they may fall, 

This child but half knows it, and that not at all. 


They hunt through the strects with deliberate tread, 
And each, in his turn, is both leader and led; 

And wherever they carry their plots and their wiles, 
Every face in the village is dimpled with smiles. 


Neither check’d by the rich nor the needy they roam ; 
For grey-headed Dan has a daughter at home, 

Who will gladly repair all the damage that’s donc : 
And three, were it ask’d, would be render’d for one. 


Old man! whom s0 oft I with pity have eyed, 

I love thee, and love the swect boy at thy side: 
Long yet mayst thou live! for a teacher we see 
That lifts up the veil of our nature, in thee. 


THE MATRON OF JEDBURGH AND HER HUSBAND. 


A Jedburgh, in the course of a tour in Scotland, my companion and I went into pmvate 
lodgings for a few days; and the following verses were called fourth by the charucter aud 
domestic situation of our hostess. 


AGE! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers ! 
And call a train ot Jaughing hours ! 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing ; 
And thou, too, mingle in the ring ! 

Take to thy heart a new delight ; 

If not, make merry in despite ! 

For there is one who scorns thy power ; 
But dance! for, under J ae piy Tower, 
There liveth, in the prime of gide, 

A woman, whose years ure seventy-thres, 
And she will dance and sing with thee, 


Nay, start not at that figure, thero !‘ 
Him who is rooted to his chair— 
Look at him—look again ! for he 
Hath long been of thy family. 

With legs that move not, if they cgn, 
And useless arms, a trunk of man, 
He sits ; and with a vacant cye ; 

A sight to make a stranger sigh ! 
Deaf, drooping, that is now his doom : 
His world is in this single room. | 

Is this a place for mirth and cheer—~ 
Can merry-making enter here ? 
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The joyous woman is the mate 

Of him in that forlorn estate ! 

He breathes a subterraneous damp ; 
But bright as vesper shines her lamp 2 
He is as mute. as Jedburgh Tower ; 
She jocund as it was ot yore, 

With all its bravery on ; in times, 
When, all alive with merry chimes, 
Upon a sun-bright morn of May, 

it roused the v&le to holiday. 


I praise thee, Matron! and thy duc 
Is praise—heroic praise, and true ! 
With admiration I behold 

Thy gladness, unsubdued and bold : 
Thy looks, thy gestures, all present 
The picture of a life-well spent: 
This do I see, and something more ; 
A strength unthought of heretofore ! 
Delighted am I for thy sake, 

And yet a higher joy partake. 

Our human nature throws away 

Its second twilight, and looks gay : 
A Jand of promise and of pride 
Unfolding, wide as life is wide. 


Anh ! see her helpless charge ! inclosed 
Within himself, as seems—composead 5 
To fear of loss, and hope of gain, 

The strife of happiness and pain, 
Utterly dead ! yet, in the guise 

Of littlo infants, when their eyes 
Begin to follow to and fro 

The persons that before them go, 

Fle tracks her motions, quick or slow. 
Her buoyant spirit can prevail 

Where common cheerfulness would £22? 
She strikes unon him with the heat 
Of July suns ;°he feels it sweet: 

An aaimal delight, though dim— 
*Tis all that now remains for him ! 


I look’d, T¥ scann’d her o’cr and o’er 
The more I look’d, I wonder’d more 3 
When suddenly I seem’d t’ espy 

-A trouble in he strong black eye 3 

A remnante@f uneasy light, 

A flash of something over bright ! 
And soon she made this matter plain, 
Am@i told me, in a thoughtful strain, 
‘That she had borne a heavy yoke, 
Been stricken by a twofold stroke 5; 
iii-health of body, and had pined 
Beneath worse ailments of the mind. 
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So be it !—but let praise ascend 
To Him who is our Lord and Friend! , 
‘ ‘Who from disease and suflering 
Hath call’d for thee a second spring : 
Repaid thee for that sore distress 
By no untimely joyousness, 


hich makes uf thine a blisstul state, 
And cheers thy melancholy mate { 


* gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


THOUGH narrow be that old man’s cares, and noat, 
The poor old man is greater than he seems ; 

For he hath waking empire, wide as dreams; 

An ample sov’reignty of eye and ear. 

Rich are his walks with supernatural cheer ; 

The region of his inner spirit teems 

With vital sounds, and monitory gleams 

Of high astonishment and pleasing fear. 

He the seven birds hath seen, that never part,— 
Seen the ‘‘ Seven Whistlers” in their nightly rounds, 
And counted them ; and oftentimes will start— 
For ovérhead are sweeping ‘‘Gabriel’s Hounds,” 
Doom’d, with their impious lord, the fiying hart 
To chase for ever on aérial ground. 





FOR THE SPOT WHERE THE HERMITAGE STOOD ON. ST. ILERBIRT’S 
ISLAND, DERWENTWATER. 


_ THIS island, guarded from profane approach 

By mountains high and watcrs widely spread, 

Is that recess to which St. Herbert came 

In life’s decline: a self-secluded man, 

After long exercise in social cares 

And offices humane, intent t’ adore , 

The Deity with undistracted mind, 

And meditate on ribedacvein 3 things. 

—Stranger! this shapeless heap of stones and carth ~ 
Long be its mossy covering undisturb’d 3} 

Ts reverenced as a vestige of the abode 

In which, through many seasons, from the world 

Removed, and the affections of the world, 

He dwelt in solitude. But he had left 

A follow-labourer, whom the good man‘invcd 

As his own soul; and when within his civ 

Alone he knelt before the crucifix, Py 

While o’er the lake the cataract of Lodoro 

Peal'd to his orisons, and when he paced 

Along the beach of this smal] isle, and thought 

Of his companion, he would pray that both 
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id that their earthly duties were fulfill’) 
ight dio in the samé moment. Nor in vain 
So pray’d he: as our chronicles report, 

Though here the hermit number’d his last day, 
Far from St. Cuthbert. his belovad friend, 
Those holy men both died in the same hour. 


Epitaphs ad Elegie Poems. 





EPITAPHS 


TRANSLATED FROM CHUIABRERA. 
I. 


PERHAPS some needful service of the state 

Drew Titus from the depth of studious bowers, 
And doom’d him to contend in faithless courts, 
Where gold determines between right and wrong. 
Yet did at length his loyalty of heart, 

And his pure native genius, lead him back 

To wait upon the bright and gracious Muse, 
Whom he had early loved. And not in vain 
Such course he held! Bologna’s learned schools 
Were gladden’d by the sage’s voice, and hung 
With fondness on these swect Nestorian strains. 
There pleasure crown’d his days, and all his thou; 
A roseate fragrance breathed. O human life, 
That never art secure from dolorous change ! 
Behold a high injunction suddenly 

To Arno’s side conducts him, and he charm’d 

A Tuscan audience, but full soon was call’da 

To the perpetual silence of the grave. 

Mourn, Italy, the loss of him who stood 

A champion, steadfast and invincible, 

To quell the rage of literary war i 


If. 


O THOU who movest onward with a mind 

Intent upon thy way, pause, though in haste! 

"Twill be no fr€itless moment. J was born 

Within Savona’s walls, of gontle blood, 

On Tiber’s banks my youth was dedicate 

To satred studies ; and the Roman shepherd 

Gave to my charge Urbino’s numerous flock. @ 

Much did I watch, much Jabour’d ; nor had powae 

To escape from many sad indignities ; 
8 


td 
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Waa smitten by the great ones of the world, 
But did not full ; for virtue braves ail shocks, 
Upon herself resting immovably. 

Me did a kindlier fortune then invite 

To serve the glorious Henry, king of France, 
And in his hands I saw a high reward 

Stretch’d out for my acceptance ; but death came 
Now, reader, learn from this my fate, how false, 
How treacherous to her promise is the world, 
And trust in God, to whose eternal doom 

Must bend the sceptred potentates of earth. 


III. 


T'HERE never breathed a man who when his life 
Was closing, might not of that life relate 
Toils long and hard. The warrior will report 
Of wounds, and bright swords flashing in the field, 
And blast of trumpets. He, who hath been doox,’ 
To bow his forehead in the courts of kings, 
Will tell of fraud and never-ccasiny hate, 

“Envy, and heart-inquietude, dcrived 
From intricate cabals of treacherous friends. 
I, who on shipboard lived from earlicst youth, 
Could represent the countenance horrible. 
Of the vex’d waters, and the indignant rage 
Of Auster and Boites. Forty years 
Over the well-steer’d galleys did I rule :-— 
From huge Pelorus to th’ Atlantic pillars, 
Rises no mountain to mine eyes unknown ; 
And the broad gulfs I traversed oft and oft : 
Of every cloud which in the heavens might stir 
I knew the force ; and hence the rough sea’s prics 
Avail’d not to my vessel’s overthrow. 
What noble pomp and frequent have not I 
On regal decks beheld! yet in the end 
I learn that one poor moment can suflice 
‘l'o equalize the lofty and the low. ‘ 
We sail the sea of life—a calm one finds, ‘ 
And one a tempest—and, the voyage o'er, 
Denth is the quiet haven of us all. 
If more of my condition ye would know, 
Savona was my birthplace, and I sprang 
©: nobic parents: sixty years and three 
Lived I—then yielded to a slow diseaso. 


IV. 
DESTINED to war from very infancy 
Was I, Roberto Dati, and I took 
In Malta the white symbol of the cross 3 
Nor in life’s vigorous season did I shun 
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Hazard or toil: among the sands was seca 
Of Libya; and not seldom, on tho banks 
Of wide Hungarian Danube, ’twas my lot 
Tc hear the sanguinary trumpet sounded. 
So lived I, and repined not at such fate : 
This only grieves me, for it seems a wrong, 
That stipe a of arms I to my end am brought 
On the soft down of my paternal home. 
Yet haply Arno shall be spared all cause 
To blush for mo. ® Thou, loiter not nor halt 
In thy appointed way, and bear in mind 
How fleeting and how frail is human life. 


Vv. 


Nort without heavy grief of heart did he, 

On whom the duty fell (for at that time 

The father sojourn’d in a distant land), 
Deposit in the hollow of this tomb 

A brother’s child, most tenderly beloved! 
Francesco was the name the youth had borne, 
Pozzobonnelli his illustrious house ; 

And, when beneath this stone the corso was laid 
The eyes of all Savona stream’d with tears. 
Alas! the twentieth April of his life 

Had scarcely flower’d ; and at this early time 
By genuine virtue he inspired a hope 

That greatly cheer’d his country: to his kin 
He promised comfort ; and the flattcriny: thoughts 
His friends had in their fondness entertain’d,* 
He sufter’d not to languish or decay. 

Now is there not good reason to break forth 
Into a passionate lament /—Qh soul ! 

Short while a pilgrim in our nether world, 

Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air ; 

And round this earthly ‘om let roses rise, 
An everlasting spring ! in memo 

Of that delightful frngrance which was once, 
From thy mild manners, quictly exhaled. 


VI. 


Pavsk, courtevus spirit !—Balbi supplicates 
That thou, wih no reluctant voice, for him 
Here laid in mortal darkness, wouldst Rave 
A prayer to the Redeemer of the world. 
This po the dead by sacred right belongs ; 
All else is nothing. Did occasion suit 

En justice to the author, I subjoin the original :— 


“*  dogii amici 
Won lasctava lunguire { bes pevateci.* 
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To tell his worth, the marble of this tomb 
Would ill suffice; for Plato’s lore sublime, 
And all the wisdom of the Stagirite, 
Enrich’d and beautified his studious mind ! 
With Archimedes also he conversed 

As with a chosen friend, nor did he leave 
Those laureat wreaths ungather’d which the nymphs 
Twine on the top of Pindus. Finally, 

Himself above each lower though}. uplifting, 

His ears he closed to listen to the song 

Which Sion’s kings did consecrate of old 5 

And fix’d his Pindus upon Lebanon. 

A blesséd man! who of protracted days 

Made not, as thousands do, a vulgar sleep ; 

But truly did he live his lite.—Urbino 

Take pride in him, O passenger, farewell ! 


Wavy 
Lin Land, 


VOMPOSED AT GRASMERE, DURING A WALK, ONE EVENING, AFTER 
# STORMY DAY, THE AUTHOR UAVING JUST READ IN A NEWS- 
PAPER THAT THE DISSOLUTION OF MR. FOX WAS HOURLY 
EXPECTED. 


Lovp is the Vale ! the voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms are gone, 
A mighty unison of streams ! 

Of all her voices, one !* 


Loud is the Vale !—this iniand depths 
In peace is roaring like the sea : 

Yon star upon the mountain-top 

Is listening quiotly. 


Sad was I, even to pain depress'd, 
Importunate and heavy load ! 

The comfortor hath found mo here, 
Upon this lonely road ; 


And many thousands now are sad— 
Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 
For he must die who is their stay, 
Their glory disappear. 


A power is passing from the earth 

To breathless Nature’s dark aby&s ; 

And when the mighty pass away, 

What is it more than this— ‘ 


* That man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God return }— 
Such ebb and flow must ever he ;. , 
Then wherefore should we mourn f 
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LINES, 


! e 

WRITTEN NOVEMBER 13, 1814, ON A BLANK LEAF, IN A COPY OF 

THE AUTHOR'S POEM ‘“‘THE EXCURSION,” UPON HEARING OF 
THE DEATH OF THE LATE VICAR OF KENDAL. 


T'o public notice, with reluctance strong, 

Did I deliver this unfinish’d song ; 

Yet for one eae Sorta ; and I look 

With self-congratulation on the book 

Which pious, learned Murfitt saw and read. 

Upon my thoughts his saintly spirit fed ; 

He conn'd the new-born lay with grateful heart ; 
Foreboding not how soon he must dopart, 

Unwitting that to him the joy was given 

Which good men take with them trom earth to heavea. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS, 


CIAGESTED BY A PICTURE OF PEELE CASTLE IN A STORM, 
PAINTED BY SIR GEORGE BRAUMONT. 


T was thy neighbour once, thou rugged pile! 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee: 
T saw theo every day ; and all the while 

Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 


So pure the sky, so quict was the air ! 
So like, so very like, was day to day ! 
Whene’er IJ look’d, thy image still was there : 
It trembled, but it never pass’d away. 


How perfect was the calm! It scem’d no sleep. 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings: 
T could have fancied that the mighty deep 

Was oven the gentlest of all gentle things. 


Ah! then, if mine had been the painter’s hand, 
To express what then J saw ; and add tho glean. 
Tho light that hever was, on sea or Jand, 

The cénseeration, and the Poet’s dream ; 


I would have planted thee, thou noary pile ! 
Amid a world how different from this ! 
Beside a sea that could not ccase to smile ; 
On tranquil land, beneath a sky of bliss : 


Thou shouldst have seem’d a treasure-house, & Mmte 
Of poaccfulgyears ; a chronicle of Heaven :— 

Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine, 

The very sweetest had to thee been given. 


A Picture had it been of lasting case, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife ; 

No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing life. 
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Such, in the fond illusion of my heart, -~ 
Such picture would I at that time have mado ; 
And seen the soul of truth in every part ; 

A faith, a trust, that could not be betray'd. ‘ 


So once it would have been,—’tis so no more; 
I have submitted to a new control : 

A pone is gone, which nothing can restore ; 
A. deep distress hath humanized my soul. 


Not for a moment could I now behold 

A smiling sea, and be what I havé been : 

The pairs! of my loss will ne’er be old; 

This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 


Then, Beaumont, friend! who would have keen tho friend 
If he had lived, of him whom I deplore, 

This work of thine I blame not, but commend, 

T1.'s seain anger, and that dismal shore. 


Oh ’tis a passionate work !—yet wise and well ; 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 

That bulk which labours in the deadly swell, 
This ructul sky, this pageantry of fear ! 


And this huge castle, standing here sublimo, 

I love to see the look with which it braves, 

Cased in th’ unfeeling armour of old time, 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling wavas. 


Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind ! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 

Is to be pitied ; for ’tis surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 
Such sights, or worse, as aro before me hcre.-— 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 


7 


TO THE DAISY. 


Sweet flower! belike, one day, to havo: 
A place upon thy Poet’s grave, 
I welcome thee once moro: 
But he, who was on land, at sea, 
My brother, too, in loving thee, 

though he loved more silently, 
Sleeps by his native shore. 


Ah ! hopeful, hopeful was the day¢ 

When to that ship he bent his way, 

To govern and to guide : 

His wish was gain’d: a little time C 
‘Would bring him back in manhood’s prisae, 
And free for life, these hills to climb, 

With all his wants supplied. : 
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And full of hope day follow’d day, 

While that stout eis anchor lay 
Beside the shores of Wight ; 

Thé May had then made all things green ; 
And, floating there in pomp serene, 

That ship was goodly to be secon, 

His pride and his delight ! 


‘Yet then, when call’d ashore, ho sought 
The tender peace of rural thoucht ; 
In more than &appy mood, 

To your abodes, bright daisy flowers ! 
He then would steal at leisure hours, 
And loved you glittering in your bowsra, 
A starry multitude. 


But hark the word !—the ship is gone ; — 
From her long course returns—anon 
Sets sail: in season due, 

Once more on English earth they stand > 
But, when a third time from the land 
They parted, sorrow was at hand 

For him and for his crew. 


I)l-fated vessel! ghastly shock ! 

At length deliver’d from the rock, 

The deep she hath regain’d ; 

And through the stormy night they stecz, 
Labouring for life, in hope and fear, 
Towards a safer shore—how near, 

Yet not to be attain’d ! 


‘¢ Silence !” the brave commander cricd 3 
To that calm word a shriek replied, 

It was the last death-shriek. 

A few appear by morning light, 
Preserved upon the tall mast’s height: 
Oft in my soul I sce that sight ; 

But one dear remnant of the night— 
For him in vain I seck. 


Six weeks, beneath the moving sea, 
He lay in slumber quictly ; 
Unforced, by wind or wave, 
To quit the ship for which he died 
(All claims of duty satisfied) ; 

And there they found him at her sivs3, 
And bore him to the grave. 


Vain serve ! yet not vainly done, 
For this, if other end were none, 
That he, who had been cast 

Tjpon a way of life unmeet 

For such a gentle soul and sweet, 
Should find an undisturb’d retreat 
Near what he loved, at last; | 


¢ 


Bo j 
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That neighbourhood of grove and field ts 

To him a resting-place should yield, 
A meek man and a brave ! 

The birds shall sing, and ocean make ‘ 

A mournful murmur, for his sake ; 

And thou, sweet flower, shalt sleep and wake 
Upon his senseless grave | 


Orde. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLEC. 
TIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


S* The child is father of the man 3 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

; See p. 1. 
I. 


THERE was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yoro ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have scen I now can seo no more} 


I. 


The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose,— 
The moon doth with delight . 
Look round her when the heavens are bars ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth 5 
But yet I know, where’er I yo, 
That there hath pass’d away a glory from tho eerty 


I. 


6 
Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alonc there camo a thought of griof; 
A timely utterance gave that thougk relief, 
And I again am strong. 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steen,-—~ 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrongt 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throny, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay ; 
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.’ Land and sea a 
Give themselves up to jollity, . 
«And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ;~—~ 
Thou child of Joy, 
cent round me, let mo hoar thy shouts, thou happy shepherd 
oy! 


Iv. 


Ye blesséd creaturts, I have heard the cali 
Ye to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 
Ob evil day ! if I were sullen 
While the earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May morning ; 
And the children are pulling, 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm :~— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
——But there’s a tree, of many one, 
A single field which I have look’d upon, 
Both of them «Deets something that is gono: 
The pansy at my fect 
Doth the samo tale repeat : 
Whither is flod the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 


Ve 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our lilc’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
pon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it fic’ 
e sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the cast 
ust travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision er id 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the hght of common dey. 
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& 


VI. 


FKarth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 
Forget the glories he he&wh known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came, 


VIt. 


Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ darling ofa pismy size | 
See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes { 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human lifo, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learnéd art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song : 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 
ut it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his “‘ humorous stago™ 
With all the persons, down to palsied ago, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As it his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 


VII. 


Chou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity ; 7 
Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage; thou eye among the blin., 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find 3 
Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 
A presence which 1s not to be put by ; 
Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom, on thy being’s height, 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
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The years to bring th’ inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife. 

Fuil soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 


rx. 


O joy! that in our embers 
Is something, that doth live, 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be bless’d ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his brcaet: 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishing ; 
Black misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ! 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Aro yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our secing ; 
phold us—cherish—and have power to mak« 
Our noisy ycars seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal] silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listiessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have s*&rht of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither,— 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then, sing ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song ? 
: 1 eel let the young lambs bound 
As to ee egeeer’ . sound ! i 
We, in thought, will join your throng, 
"Ye that pipe and ‘ye that play, 
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Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 
What though the radiance which was once 80, brigh3 
Bo now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing ‘can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy 
Which faviig been, must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


xi. 


And oh ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 
I only have relinquish’d one delight, 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the brooks, which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as they : 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are wor 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live ; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears ; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can giv. 
Facuchts that do often lie too deep for tearz, 


THE EXCURSION, ° 
So the Might Honournble William, Exrl of Lonsdale, H.6., he 


Or, through thy fair domains, illustrious Peer ! 
In youth I roam’d, on youthful pleasures bent ; 
And mused in rocky cell or sylvan tent, 
Beside swift-flowing Lowther’s current clear. 
—Now by thy care befriended, T appear 
Before thee, LoNsDALE, and this Work present, 
. 4 token (may it prove a monument !) 
Of high respect and gratitude sincere. 
Gladfy would I have waited till my task 
Had reach’d its close ; but life is insecure, 
And hupe full oft fallacious as a dream : 
Therefore, for what 1s here produced, 1 ask 
Thy favour ; trusting that thou wilt not deem 
The offoring, though imperfect, premature. 
s WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Groat Mount, WasTMoRELAND, 
July 29, 1814. 


PREFACE, 


Tux reader must be apprised that this poem belong’ to the second part 
of a long and laborious work (‘‘The Recluse’’), which is to consist of 
three parts. The author will candidly acknowledge that, if the first of 
these had been completed, and in such a manner as to satisfy his own 
mind, he should have preferred the natural order of publication, and have , 
given that to the world first; but, as the second division of the work was 
designed to refer more to passing events, and to an existing state of things, 
than the others were meant to do, more continuous exertion was naturally 
bestowed upon it, and greater progress made here than in the rest of the 
poem; and as this part does rfot depend upon the preceding to a degre 
which will materially injure its own peculiar interest, the authcr, cempl* 
ing with the earnest entreaties of some valued friends, presents the fullow- 
ing pages to the public. 

It may be proper to state whence the poem, of which ‘‘ The Excursion” 
is a part derives its title of “‘ The Recluse.” Several ycars ago, when the 
author retired to his native mountains, with the hope of being cnabled to 
construct a literary work that might live, it was a reasonable thing that 
he should take a review of his own mind, and examine how tar nature and 
education had qualified iy ea such employment. As sub<idiary ta this 
preparation, he undertook Yo record, in verse, the origin and progress of 
his own powers, as far as he was acquainted with them. ‘That work, 
addressed to a dear friend, most distinguished for his knowledge and 
genius, and to wom the author’s intellect is deeply indebted, has been 
long finished ; anti the result of the investigation which gave rise to it was 
a determination to compose a philosophical, poem, containing views of 
Man, Nature, and Society; and to be entitled, ‘‘ The Recluse,’ as having 
for its principal subject the scnsations and opinions of a poet living in retire - 


THE EXCURSION. 


meen Gece 


BOOK I, 


Til WANDERER, 


& sammer forenoon~—The Author reaches o ruined cot: pon a common, and thor 
meets with a reverend fnend, the Wandercr, of whom he gives an account—Th Was 
dere:, while resting under the shade of the trees that surround the cottage, relers6 tha 
history of its last inhabitant. 


"Twas summer, and the sun had mounted high: 
Southward, the landscape indistinctly glared 
Through a pale steam ; but all the northern downs, 
In clearest air asconding, show’d far off 
A surface dappled o’er with shadows, flung 
From many a brooding cloud ; far as the sight 
Could reach, those many shadows lay in spots 
Determined and unmoved, with steady beams 
Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed ; 
Pleasant to bim who on the soft cool moss 
Extends his careless hmbs along tho frust 
Of some huge cave, whose rocky ceiling casts 
A twilight of its own, an ample shade, 
Where the wren warbles; while the dreaming msn, 
Half conscious of the soothing melody, 
With sidclong cye looks out upon the scene, 
re. that impending covert made more soft, 

ore low and distant! Other lot was mine ; 
Yet with good hope that soon I should obtein 
As grateful resting-place, and livelier joy. 
Across a bare wide common I was toiling 
With languid feet, which by the slippery ground 
Wore baffled ; nor could my weak arm disperso 
The host of insects gathering round my face, 
And ever with me as | paced along. 


Upon that open level stood a groves 

The wish’d-for port to which my steps were Loui.c. 
Thither I came, and there—amid the gloom 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms — 
A} pear’d a roofless hut ; four naked walls 

t stared upon each other ! I look’d round, 
And to my wish and to my hope espied 
Him whom I sought; a man of reverend age, 
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But stout and hale, for travel unimpair’d. 
‘There was he seen upon the cottave bench, 
Rocumbent in the shade, as if asleep : 

An iron-pointed staff lay at his side. 


Him had I mark’d the day before—alone 
And in the middle of the public way 
Station’d, as if to rest himself, with face 
Turn’d towards the sun then setting, while that staff 
Afforded to his figure, as he stood, 

Detain’d for contemplation or repose, 

Graceful support ; the countenance of the man 
Was hidden from my view, and he himself 
Unrecognized ; but, stricken by the sight, 
With slacken’d footstops I advanced, and soon 
A glad congratulation we exchanged 

At such unthought-of meeting. For the night 
We parted, nothing willingly ; and now 

He by appointment waited for me here, 
Rencath the shelter of these clustering elms. 


We were tricd friends : I froin my childhoce up 
Had known him. Ina little town obscure, 
A market-village, seated in a tract 
Of mountains, where my school-day time was ass'4, 
One room he own’d, the fifth part of a house, 
A place to which he drew, from time to time, 
And found a kind of home or harbour there. 


Te loved me ; from a swarm of rosy boys 
Singled out me, as he in sport would say, 
For my grave looks—too thoughtiul for my yess. 
As I grew up, it was my best delight 
To be his chosen comrade. Many a time, 
On holidays, we wander’d through the wouds, 
A pair of random travellers we sate— 
We walk’d ; he pleascd me with his sweet discos 
Of things which he had seen ; and often touch’ 
Alstrusest matter, rcasoningss of the mind 
Turn’d invard ; or at my request he sang 
Old songs—the product of his native hills: 
A skilful distrybution of sweet sounds, 
Feeding the soul, and eagerly imbibed 
As cool refreshing water, by the care 
Of the industrious husbandman diffused 
Through a parch’d moadow-ground in time of . 
Still deeper welcsme found his pure discourse : 
How precious when in riper days I learn’d 
To weigh with care his words, and to rejoice 
In the yiain presence of his dignity ! 


O many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature ! men endow’d with highest gifts— 
The vision, and the faculty divine— 
Vet wanting the accomplishment of veri 
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haan in the docile scason of their youth 
t+ was denied them to acquire, through lacks 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books ; 
Or haply by a ea) Yo too severe ; 
Or a nice backwardness afraid of shame), 
Nor having e’er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 

e measure of themselves, these favour’d pesngs, 
All but a scatter’d few, live out their time, 
Husbanding that which they possess within, 
And go to tho grave unthought of. Strongest minds 
Are often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least ; else surely this man had not left 
His graces unreveal’d and unproclaim’d. 
But, as the mind was fill’d with inward light, 
So not without distinction had he lived, 
Beloved and honour’d-—far as he was known. 
And some small portion of his eloquent speech, 
And something that may serve to set in vicw 
he feeling pleasures of his loneliness, 
he doings, observations, which his mind 
Had dealt with—I will here record in verse ; 
Which, if with truth it correspond, and sink 
Or rise, as venerable Nature leads, 
The high and tender Muses shall accept 
With cracious smile, deliberately pleased, 
And listening Time reward with sacred praise. 


Among the hills of Athol he was born : 
There, on a small hereditary farm, 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 
His father dwelt ; and died in poverty ; 
While he, whose lowly fortune I retrace, 
The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe, 
A little one, unconscious of their loss. 
But ere he had outgrown his infant days, 
His widow’d mother, for a second mate, 
Espoused the teacher of the village school ; 
Who on her offspring zcalously béstow’d 
Needful instruction ; not alone inarts 
Which to his humble duties appertain’d, 
But in the lore of right and wrong, the rule 
Of human kindness, in the peaceful ways 
Of honesty, and holiness severe. 
A virtuous household, though exceeding poor ! 
Pare livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reverence for God’s word, 
And an habitual piety, maintain’d 
With strictness scarcely known on English gyound, 

From hi; sixth year, the boy of whom I speak 
In summer tended cattle on the hills ; 
But, through the inclement and the ‘perilous days 
Of long-continuing winter, he repair'd 
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To his stepfather’s school, that stood alone, 
Sole building on a mountain’s dreary edve, 
Far from the sight of city, spire, or sound 
Of minster clock ! From that bleak tenema 
He, many an evening, to his distant home 
In solitude returning, saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head, 
And travell’d through the wood with no one tear 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 
So the foundations of his mind were laid, 
In such communion, not from terror free, 
While yet a child, and long before his time, 
Had he perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness ; and deep feelings had impre.~ 4 
Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like substances, and almost seem’: 
To haunt the bodily sense. He had receivext 
(Vigorous in native genius as he was) 
A precious gift ; for, as he grow in years, 
With these impressions would he still compare 
All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and torme ; 
And, being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thence attain’d 
An active power to fasten images 
Upon his brain ; and on their pictured lincs 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of drcams. Nor did he fail, 
While yet a child, with a child’s eagerness 
Incessantly to turn his car and eye 
On all things which the moving seasons broupht 
To feed such appetite : nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning—in the after-day 
Of boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn, 
And ’mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and e’en in their fix’d lincaments, 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 
Or by creative feeling ovorborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppress’d, 
E’en in their fix’d and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying ! 

Thus inform’d, 
He had small need of books ; for many a tale 
Traditionary, round the mountains hung, 
And many a legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourish’d Imag‘pation in her growth, 
And gave the mind that apprehensive power 
By which she is made quick to recognizo 
The moral properties and scope of things. 
But edferly he read, and rea in, ’ 
Whate’er the minister’s old shelf supplicd ; 
The life and death of martyrs, who sustain’, 
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With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 
Triumphantly display’d in records left 
Oi persecution, and the Covenant—times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to this lrour f 
And there by lucky hap had been preserved 
A straggling volume, torn and incomplete, 
That left halt-told the preternatural tale, 
Romance of giants, chronicle of fiends, 
Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts 
Strange and uncouth ; dire facos, figures dire, 
Sharp-kneed, sharp-elbow’d, and €ean-ankled too, 
With long and yhostly shanks—forms which once soe: 
Could never be forgotten ! 
In bis heart, 
Where Fear sate thus, a cherish d visitant, 
Was wanting yet tho puro delight of love 
By sound diffused, or by the breathing air, 
Or by the silent Jooks of happy things, 
Or flowing from the universal face 
Of earth and sky. But he had felt the power 
Of Nature, and already was prepared 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he 
Whom Nature, by whatover means, has taught 
To fecl intensely, cannot but reccive. 


From carly childhood, even as bath been said, 
From his sixth year, he had been sent abroad 
In summer to tend herds: such was his task 
Thenceforwurd till the later day of youth. 
O then what soul was his, when, ou the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He look’d— 
Ocean and carth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch’d, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
UOnutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voico of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; they swallow’d up 
His animal being ; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live: they were his Ifo. 
In such access of mind, in such high houf 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffer’d no requ-si ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and pratSc, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love t. 


F {: 
A dAcrdsman on the lonely mountain-t.1, . 
Such intercourse was his, and in this so. 
Was his existence oftentimes possess’ d 
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Oh! then how beautiful, how bright, appear’d 

The written Promise; He had early léarn’d 

To reverence the Volume which displays 

The mystery—the life which cannot dio: 

But in the mountains did he feel his faith ; 

There did he sco the writing—all things there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life, 

And greatness still revolving infinite ; 

There littleness was not ; the least of things 

Seem’d infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 

Her prospects, nor @id he believe,—ho saz. 

What wonder it his being thus became 

Sublime and ie ia Ng % Low desires, 

Low thoughts had there no place ; yet was his heart 
Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude, 

Oft as he call’d those ecstasies to mind, 

And whence they flow’d : and from them he acquired 
Wisdom, which works through patience ; thencs he learn’d, 
In many a calmer hour ot sobor thought, 

To look on Nature with a humblo heart, 

Sclf-question’d whero it did not undorstand, 

And with a suporstitious eye of love. 


So pass’d the time ; yet to tho nearest town 
He duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings might supply, and brought aw-v 
The book which most had tempted his desire. 
While at tho stall he read. Among theo hills 
He gazed upon that mighty orb of song 
The divine Milton. Lore of different kind, 
The annual savings of a toilsome life, 
His stepfather supplied ; books that explain 
The purer clements of truth involved 
In lines and numbers, and, by charm severe 
(Especially perceived whore nature droops 
And fecling is suppress’d), preserve the mind 
Busy in solitude and poverty. 
Theso occupations oftentimes deceived 
Tho listless hours, whilo in the hollow vale, 
Hollow and green,he lay on the green turf 
In pensive idleness. What could ho do 
With blind endeavours, in that lonesome life, 
Thus thirsting daily? Yet still uppermost 
Nature was a iis heart as if he felt— 
Though yct he knew not how—a wasting povws: 
In all things which from her sweet influenco 
Might tend to wean him. ‘Therefore with her het 
Her forms, and with the spirit of ner forms, 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 
While yet he linger’d in the rudiments 
Of science, and among hor simplest laws, 
His t@iangles—they were the stars of heaven, . 
The silent stars! Oft did ho take delight 
To measure th’ altitude of some tall crag 
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That is the eagle's birthplace, or some pos 
Familiar with forgotten years, that shows 
Inscribed, as with the silence of the thou,'::, 
Upon its bleak and visionary sides, 

The history of many a winter storm,— 

Or obscure records of the path of fire. 


And thus, before his eighteenth year was tol. 
Accumulated feelings press’d his heart 
With an increasing weight ; he was o’erpower’u 
By Nature, by the turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind ; by mystery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe. 
Full often wish’d he that the winds might race 
When they were silent ; far more fondly now 
Than in his earlier season did he love 
Tempestuous nights—the conflict and the sou::¢2z 
That live in darkness :—from his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He ask’d repose ; and I have heard him say 
That often, failing at this time to gain 
The peace required, he scann’d the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, whcre they send 
From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist, which in the sunshine frames 
A lasting tablet—for the observer’s eye 
Varying its rainbow hues. But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart. 


In dreams, in study, and in ardent thoucht, 
Thus, even from childhood upward, was he rear} 
For intellectual progress wanting much, 
Doubtless, of needful help—yet gaining more ; 
And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthen’d and braced, by breathing in context 
The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 

And drinking from the well of homely life. 
But, from past liberty, and tried restraints, 
He now was summon’d to select the course 

Of humble industry that promised best 

To yield him so unworthy maintenance. 

The mother strove to make her son perceive 
With what advantage he might teach a school 
In the adjoining village ; but the youth, 

Who of this service made a short essay, 
Found that the wanderings of his thoughts were ti 
A misery to him ; that he must resign 

A task he was unable to perform. 


That stern yet kindly spirit who constrains | 
The Savoyard to quit his naked rocks, 
The free-born Swiss to leave his narrow valen 
(Spirit attach’d to rerions mountainous 
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Like their own steadfast clouds)—did now impe} 
His restless mind to look abroad with hope. 
An sn drudgery seems it to plod on, 
Through dusty ways, in storm, from door to door, 
t merchant bent beneath his load ! 

Yet do such travellers find their own delight ; 
And their hard service, deem’d debasing now, 
Gain’d merited respect in simpler times, 
When squire, and priest, and they who round therm <-relt 
In rustic sequestrgtion, all dependent 
Upon the Pedlar’s toil—supplied their wants, 
Or pleased their fancies, with the wares he brougt*. 
Not ignorant was the youth that still no few 
Of his adventurous countrymen were led 
By perseverance in this track of life 
‘To competence and ease ; to him it bore 
Attractions manifold—and this he chose. 
He ask’d his mother’s blessing ; and with tears 
Thanking his second father, ask’d from him 
Paternal blessings. The good pair bestow’d 
Their farewell benediction, but with hearts 
Foreboding evil. From his native hills 
He wander’d far: much did he see of men, 
Their manners, their enjoyments, and pursuits, 
Their passions, and their foelings ; chicfly thoso 
Essential and eternal in the heart, 
Which ’mid the simpler forms of rural life, 
Exist more simple in their elements, 
And speak a plainer language. In the woods, 
A lone enthusiast, and among the fields, 
Itinerant in this labour, he had pass’d 
The better portion of his time ; and there 
Spontaneously had his affections thriven 

pon the bounties of the year, and felt 
The liberty of Nature ; there he kept 
In solitude and solitary thought 
His mind in a just equipoise of love. 
Serene it was, unclouded by the cares 
Of ordinary life ; ,unvex’d, unwarp’d 
py partial bondage. In his steady course, 

o piteous revolutions had he felt, 
No wild varieties of joy and prief. 
Unoccupied*by sorrow of its own, 
His heart lay open; and, by Nature tuncd 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To pyaar ay with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoy’d where’er he went ; 
And all that Was endured ; for in himself 
Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness, 
He had no painful pressure from without 
Thatymade him turn aside from wretchedness 
With coward fears. He could afford to suficr 
With those whom he saw suffer. Hence it came 
That in our best experience | a was rich, 
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and in the wisdom of our daily life. 

For hence, minutely, in his various rounds, 

He had observed the progress and decay 

Of many minds, of minds and bodies too ; c 
The history of many families ; 

How they had prosper’d ; how they were o’erthro.71 
By passion or mischance ; or such misrule 
pa the unthinking masters of the earth 

As makes the nations groan. This activé course, 
Chosen in youth, through manhood he pursued, 
Till due provision for his modest wants 

Had been obtain’d ; and, thereupon, resolved 

l'o gs the remnant of his days untask’d 
‘With needless services, from hardship fres. 

His calling laid aside, he lived at case : 

But still he loved to pace the public roads 

And the wild paths ; and, when the summor’s warm: 
Invited him, would often leave his home 

And journey far, revisiting those scenos 
That to his memory were most endcar’d. 
Vigorous in health, of hopeful spirits, untouch’d 
at worldly-mindcdness or anxious caro ; 
Observani, studious, thoughtful, and refresh’d 
By knowledge gather’d up from day to day ;— 
Thus had he lived a long and innocent life. 


The Scottish Church, both on himsclf and those 
With whom trom childhood he grew up, had held 
The strony hand of her purity ; and still 
Had watch’d him with an unrelenting eve. 
This ho remember’d in his riper ago 
With gratitude, and reverential thoughts, 

But by the native viour of his mind, 
By his habitual wanderings out of doors, 
By loneliness, and goodness, and kind works, 
Whate’cr in docile childhood or in youth 
He had imbibed of fear or darker thought, 
Was melted all away: so true was this, 
That sometimes his religion seem’d to me 
Self-taught, as of a dreamer in the woeds ; 
Who to the model] of his own pure heart 
Framed his belicf, as grace divine inspired, 
Or human reason dictated with awe. . 
—And surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. The rough sporta 
And teasing ways of children vex’d not him ; 
Nor could he bid them from his presence, tired 
With questions and importunate demand., 
Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of garrulous age ; nor did the sick man’s tals 
To his fraternal sympathy address’d, 
Obtain ¢eluctant hearing. 

Plain his garb, 
Such as micht suit a rustic sire, prepared 
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For Sabbath duties ; yet he was a man 

Whom no one could have pass'd without remark, 
Active and nervous was his gait ; his limbs 

And hjs whole figure breathed intelligence. 
Time had compress’d the freshness of his chee): 
Into a narrower circle of deep red ; 

But had not tamed his eye, that under brows 
Shaggy and grey, had meanings which it broue)t 
From years of yorth ; which, like a being mado 
Of many beings, he had wondrous skill 

To blend with knewledge of the years to come, 
Human, or such as lic beyond the grave. 


So was he framed: and such his course of lite, 
Who now, with no appendage but a staff, 
The prized memorial of rclinquish’d toils, 
Upon that cottage bench reposed his limbs, 
Sereon’d from the sun. Supine the wanderer lav, 
His eyes as if in drowsiness half-shut, 
The shadows of the breezy elms abovo 
Dappling his face. He had not heard my steps 
As J approach’d, and near him did I stand 
Unnoticed in the shade some minutes’ space. 
At length I hail’d him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scoop’d a running stream. We rose, 
And ero the pleasant grecting that ensued 
Was ended, * Tis,” said I, “a burning day ; 
My lips are parch’d with thirst, but you, I guess, 

ave somewhere found relief.”” He, at the word, 
Pointifg towards a sweot-bricr, bade me climb 
The fence hard by, where that aspiring shrub 
Look’d out upon the road. Jt was a plot 
Of garden-ground run wild, its matted weeds 
Mark’d with the steps of those, whom, as they pagg3'\j, 
The gooseberry-trees that shot in long lank slips, 
Or currants hanging from their leafless stems 
In scanty strings, had tempted to o’erleap 
The broken wall. I lovok’d around, and there, 
Where two tall hédge-rows of thick alder boughs 
Join’d ir? a cold damp nook, espied a well 
Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy fern. 
My thirst I sdaked, and from the checrless spot 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade return’d 
Where sate the old man on the cottage bench ; 
And while, beside him, with uncover’d head, 
I yet was standing, freely to respire, 
And cool my temples in the tanning air, 
Thus did he speak :—‘‘ I see around me here 
Things which you cannot see: we die, my friend 
Noawe alone, but that which eachman lovod , 
Andgrizod in his peculiar nook of earth, 
Dies4vith him, or is changed ; and very soon 
Even of the good is no memorial left. 
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The poets, in their elegies and sonys ' 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves, 

They call upon the hills and streams to mown. 
And senseless rocks ; nor idly—for they spcak, ‘ 
In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative power 

Of human passion. Syepes there are 
More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth, 
That steal upon the meditative mind, 
And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I sts 
And eyed its waters till we seem’d té& feel 

One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 

Of brotherhood is broken: time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness ; and they minister’d 

To human comfort. As I stoop’d to drink, 
Upon the slimy foot-stone 1 espied 

The useless fragment of 2 wooden bowl, 

Green with the moss of years ; a pensive sight 
That moved my heart, recalling former days, 
When [ could never pass that road but she 
Who lived within these walls, at my approach, 
A daughter’s welcome gave me, and I loved her 
As my own child. O sir! tho good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. Many a passenger 

Hath bless’d poor Margaret for her gentle looks, 
When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 
From that forsaken spring ; and no one came 
But he was welcome ; no one went away 

But that it seem’d she loved him. She is dcad, 
The light extinguish’d of her lonely hut, 

The hut itself abandon’d to decay, 

And she forgotten in the quict grave! 


**T speak,’’ continued he, ‘‘ of one whose stc:X 
Of virtues bloom’d beneath this lowly roof. 
She was a woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love, 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the jpy 
Of her own thoughts : by some especial cure 
Her temper had been framed, as if to mize 
A being who, by adding love to peace, “ 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 
Her wedded partner lack’d not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart ; 
Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious. She with pride would te. 
That he was often seated at his loom, 
re dase ioe the mower was abroad 

mo.ig the dewy grass,—in early spring, 
Ere the last sine bad vanish’d. They who pase’) 
At evening, from behind the garden tence 
Might hear his busy spade, which he would p'‘y, 
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After his daily work, until the light 
Hud fpil’d, and every leaf and flower were lost 
- In the dark edges. So their days were spent 
In peace and comfort ; and a pretty boy 
Was their best hope,—next to the God in heaven. 


“ Not twenty years ago, but you, I think, 
Can scarcely bear it now in mind, there came 
Two blighting seasons when the fields were Icft 
With half a harvest. It pleased Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the plague of war ; 
This happy land was stricken to the heart ! 
A wanderer then among the cottages, 
J, with my freight of winter raimont, saw 
The hardships of that season ; many rich 
Sank down, as in a dream, among the poor ; 
And of the poor did many cease to be, 
And their place knew them not. Meanwhile abridg24 
Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 
To numerous self-denials, Margarot 
Went struggling on through thoso calamitous years 
With cheerful hope ; but ere the second autumn 
Her life’s true help-mate on a sick-bed lay, 
Smitten with perilous fever. In disease 
He linger’d Iony ; and when his strength return’d, 
He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The hour of accident or crippling age, 
Was all consumed. Two chuidven had they now, 
One newly born. As I havo said, it was 
A time of trouble : shoals of artisans 
Were from their daily labour turn’d adrift 
To scek their bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives aud: children—happier far 
Could they have lived as do the little birds 
That peck along the hedges, or the kite 
That makes his dwelling on the mountain rocks ! 


‘¢ A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Had fill’d with plenty, and possess’d in peace, 
V'his lpnely cottage. At his door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
‘Yhat had no mirth in them ; or with his knife 
varved uncouth figures on the heads of sticks ; 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In house or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament ; and with a strange, 
Amusing, ygt uneas novelty, 
He blended, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
ut this endured not; his good-humour soon 
ame a weight in which no pleasure was: , 
d poverty brought on a pettish mood 
And a sore temper: day by day he droop’d, 
And he would leave his work, and to the town 
Without an errand, would direct his steps ; 
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Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his babes, | 
And with a cruel tongue; at other times 

He toss’d them with a false unnatural joy : 
And ’twas a rueful thing to see the looks 

Of the poor innocent children. ‘ Every smile,’ 
Said Margaret to me here beneath these trees, 
‘Made my heart bleed.’ ” 


At this the wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enormous elms, 
He said, ‘*’Tis now the hour of deepest 1 ~on. 
At-this still season of repose and peace, 
This hour, when all things which are nota ~est 
Are cheerful ; while this multitude of flies 
Is filling all the air with melody ; 
Why should a tear be in an old man’s eye? 
Why should we thus, with an untoward min. 
And in the weakness of humanity, 
From natural wisdom turn our hearts away ; 
To natural comfort shut our eyes and ears, 
And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 
The calm of nature with our restless thoughts ~°’ 
He spake with somewhat of a solemn tone: 
But, when he ended, thero was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 
That for a little time it stole away 
All recollection ; and that simple tale 
Pass’d from my mind like a forgotten sound. 
« while on trivial things we held discourse, 
‘#0 me soon tasteless. In my own despite, 
¥% thought of that poor woman as of one 
Whom I had known and loved. He had rehears233 
Her homely tale with such familiar power, 
With such an active countenance, an eye 
So busy, that the things of which he spake 
Seem’d present ; and, attention now relax’d, 
There was a heart-felt chillness in my veins. 
I rose; and, turning from the breezy shade, 
Went forth into the open air, and stood 
To drink the comfort of the warmer sun. 
Long time I had not stay’d,—ere, looking rournaz 
Upon that tranquil ruin, I return’d, 
And bege’d of the old man that, for my sake, 
He would resume his story. 
He repied, _ 
‘*Tt were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the mise 
Even of the dead ; contented thence to draw 
A momentary pleasure, never mark’d 
By reason, barren of all future goo. 
But we have known that there is often found 
In mournful thoughta, and always raight he found. , 
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A power to virtue friendly : were’t not so, 
I am a dreamer among men, indeed 
An id dreamer! "Tis a common tale, 
An deat sorrow of man’s life, 
A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed 
{n bodily form. But, without further bidding, 
{ will proceed. 
‘¢ While thus it fared with then, 

To whom this cottage, till those hapless years, 
Had been a bless®@d home, it was my chancu 
To travel in a country far remote ; 
And glad I was, when, halting by yon gate 
‘That leads from the green lane, once more I saw 
These lofty elm-trees. Long I did not rest: 
With many pleasant thoughts I cheer’d my way' 
O’er the flat common. Having reach’d the dour 
I knock’d ; and when I enter’d with the ho}-s 
Of usual greeting, Margaret look’d at me 
A. little while ; then turn’d her head away 
Speechless ; and, sitting down upon a chair, 

ept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 
Or how to speak to her. Poor wretch! at last 
She rose from off her seat, and then,—O sir! 
1 cannot te// how she pronounced my name. 
With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
YWnutterably helpless, and a look 
That seem’d to cling upon me, she inquired 
If I had seen her husband. As she spake, 
A. strange surprise and fear came to my heart, 
Nor had I power to answer ere she told 
That he had disappear’d—not two months gone, 
He left his house ; two wretched days had pess’c, 
And on the third, as wistfully she raised 
Her head from off her pillow, to look forth, 
Like one in trouble, for returning light, 
Within her chamber casement she espied 
A folded paper, lying as if placed 
To meet her waking eyes. This tremblingly 
She open’d—fourtd no writing, but therein 
Pieces of monoy carefully inclosed, 
Silver and gold—‘ I shudder’d at the sight,’ 
Said Margaget, ‘for 1 knew it was his hand 
Which placed it there ; and, ere that day was cadic.}, 
That long and anxious day! I learn’d from ons 
Sent hither by my husband to impart 
Tho heavy news, that he had join’d a troop 
Of soldiers, gagng to a distant land. 
—He left me thus—he could not gather heart 
To take a farewell of me; for he fcar’d 


t I should follow with my babes, and sink 4 
Betfath the misery of that wandering life.’ 

‘*This tale did Margaret tell with many tears; 
And, when she ended, I had little power 
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To gre her comfort, and was glad to take : 
Such words of hope from her awn mouth as servod 
To cheer us both; but long we had not talk’d, , 
Ero we built up a pile of better thoughts, 
And with a brighter eye she look’d around 

As if she had been shedding tears of joy. 

We parted. "Twas the time of early spring ; 

I left her busy with her garden tools ; 

And well remember, o’er that fence she look’d, 
And, while I paced along the footwey-path, 
Call’d out, and sent a blessing after me, 

With tender cheerfulness ; and with a voice 
That seem’d the very sound of happy thoughts. 


‘*T roved o’er many a hill and many a dale, 
With my accustom’d load ; in heat and cold, 
Through many a wood, and many an open ground, 

In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair, 

Drooping or blithe of heart, as might befall ; 

My best companions now the driving winds, 
_And now the ‘ tune brooks’ and whispering treo, 
And now the music of my own sad steps, 

With many a short-lived thought that pass’d betwov.z, 
And disappear’d. Ijourney’d back this way 

'’oward the wane of summer; when the wheat 

Was yellow; and the soft and bladed grass, 
Springing afresh, had o’er the hayfield spread 

Its tender verdure. At the door arrived, 

I found that she was absent. In the shade, 

Where now we sit, I waited her return. 

Her cottage, then a choerful object, wore 

tts customary look,—only, I thought, 

ne honeysuckle, crowding round the porch, 

. [ung down in heavier tufts ; and that bright weed, 

‘he yollow stone-crop, suffer’d to take root 

along the window’s edge, profusely grew, 

3linding the lower panes. I turn’d aside, 

And stroll’d into her garden. It appear’d 

To lag behind the season, and had lost 

Its pride of neatness. From the border linea, 
Composed of daisy and rosplendent thrift, 

Flowers straggling forth had on those paths encroach’d, 
Which they were used to deck : carnations, once 
Prized for surpassing beauty, and no less 
For the peculiar pains they had required, 
Declined their languid heads without support. 

The cumbrous pind-weed, with its wreaths and bells, 
Had twined about her two small rows of pease, 

And drage’d them to the earth. Ere this an hour 
Was wasted. Back I turn’d my restless steps, 

A sttanger pass’d; and, guessing whom I sought 
He said that she was used to ramble far. \, 
The sun was sinking in the west ; and now 

A sate with sad impatience. From within 
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Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 
Then, like a blast that dies away self-still’d, 
The voicg was silent. From the bench [ rose : 
But neither could divert nor soothe my thou:rhts. 
The spot, though fair, was very desolate— 
The longer I remain’d, more desolate. 
And, looking round, I saw the corner stones 
"Will then unnoticed, on either side the door 
With dull red stains discolour’d, and stuck o’er 
With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the sheep, 
That fed upon the common, thither camo 
Familiarly ; and found a couching-place 
Even at her threshold. Doeper shadows fell 
From these tall elms ; the cottago-clock struck cight; 
I turn’d, and saw her distant a few steps. 
Her faco was pale and thin, her tivure too 
Was changed. As she unlock’d the door, she said, 
‘It grieves me you have waited here so long, 
But, in good truth, Pve wander’ much of late, 
And, somctimes—to my shame I speak—have need 
Of my best prayers to bring mo back again.’ 
Whileon the board she spread our evening meal, 
She told mc—interrupting not tho work 
Which gave employment to her listless hands— 
That she had parted with her clder child, 
To a kind master on a distant farm 
Now happily apprenticed—‘ 1 perceive 
You look at me, and you have cause; to-day 
I have been travelling far ; aud many days 
About the fields I wander, knowing this 
Only, that what I seek I cannot find ; 
And so I waste my time: for 1 am changed ; 
And to myself,’ said she, ‘have done much wroag 
And to this helpless infant. I have slept 
Weeping, and wecping have I waked ; my tears 
Have flow’d as if my body were not such 
As others are; and I could never die. 
But J am now in mind and in my heart 
More casy ; and [ hape,’ said she, ‘ that Heaven 
Will sive gie patience to endure the things 
Which I behold at home.’ It would have grieved 
Your very soul to see her; Sir, | fecl 
The story linger in my heart: I fear 
"Tis long and tedious ; but my spirit clings 
To that poor woman: so familiarly 
Do 1 perceive her manncr, and her look, 
And presence ; and so deeply do I feel 
Her goodness, thet, not seldom, in my walks 
A momentary trance comcs over me ; 
Andato myself I seem to muse on one 
By sc\row laid asleep, or borne away ; ® 
A hun jin being destined to awako 
To hufhan life, or something very near 
To hutman lite, when he shall come again 
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For whora she suffer’'d. Yes, it would have grieved 
Your very soul to see her: evermore 

Her eyelids droop’d, her eyes were downward cast ; 
And, when she at her table gave me food, 

She did not look at me. Her voice was low, 

Her body was subdued. In every act 

Pertaining to her house affairs, appear’d 

The careless stillness of a thinking mind 
Self-occupied ; to which all ontward things 

Are like an idle matter. Still shé sigh’d, 

But yet no motion of the breast was scen, 

No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 

We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 


*< Ere my departure to her care I gave, 
For her son’s use, some tokens of regard, 
Which with a look of welcome she received ; 
And I exhorted her to have her trust 
In God’s good love, and seek his help by prayer. 
J took.my staff, and when I kiss’d her babe, 
The tears stood in her eyes. I left her then 
With the best hope and comfort J could give. 
She thank’d me for my wish ; but for my hope 
it seem’d she did not thank me. 

‘*T returned, 

And took my rounds along this road again 
Ere on its sunny bank the primrose flower 
Peep’d forth, to give an earnest of the spring. 
I found her sad and drooping ; she had Icarn’d 
No tidings of her husband ; if hc lived, 
She knew not that he lived ; if he were dead, 
She knew not he was dead. She secm’d the sam@ 
In person and appearance ; but her house 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence. 
Tho floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfortless, and her small lot of books, 
Which in the cottage window, heretofore 
Had been piled up against the corner pancs 
In seemly order, now, with straggling leaves 
Lay scatter’d here and there, open or shut 
As they had chanced to fall. Her infant babe 
Had from its mother caught the trick of grief, 
And sigh’d among its playthings. Once again 
J turn’d towards the garden gate, and saw, 
More plainly still, that poverty and griei 
Were now come nearer to her: weeds defaced 
The harden’d soil, and knots of wither’d grass ; 
No ridges there appear’d of clear black mold, 
No winter greenness; of her herbs and flowers, 
It ®eem’d the better part were gnaw’d away 
Or trampled into earth ; a chain of straw, 
Which had been twined about the slender stem 7 
Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root ; 
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The bark was nibbled round by truant sheep. 
—Margaret stood near, her infant in her arms, 
And,‘oting that my eye was on the tree, 
She said, ‘I fear it will be dead and gone 
Ere Robert come again.’ ‘Towards the house 
Together we return’d, and she inquired 
It I had any hope :—but for her babe, 
And for her little orphan boy, she said, 
She had no wish to live—that she must die 
Of sorrow. Ye®I saw tho idle loom 
Still in its place ; his Sunday garments hung 
Upon the self-same nail ; his very staft 
Stood nndisturb’d behind the door. And when, 
In bleak December, I retraced this way, 
She told me that her little babe was dead, 
And she was left alone. Shoe now, released 
From her maternal cares, had taken up 
The employment common through these wilds, and gain’d 
By spinning hemp a pittanco for herself ; 
And for this end fail hired a neighbour’s boy 
‘lo give hcr needful help. That very time 
Most willingly she put her work aside, 
And walk’d with me along the miry road 
Heedless how far ; and, in such piteous sort 
‘That any heart had ached to hear her, begg’d 
That, wheresoe’er I went, I still would ask 
For him whom she had lost. We parted then— 
Our final parting ; for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pass ere I return’d 
Into this tract again. 
: ‘< Nine tedious years 
From their first separation, nine long years, 
Sho linger’d in unquiet widowhood ; , 
A wife and widow. Needs must it have been 
A sore heart-wasting ! I have heard, my friend, 
‘That in yon arbour oftentimes she sate 
Alone, through half the vacant Sabbath day, 
And if a dog pass’d by, she still would quit 
The shade, and look abroad. On this old bench 
For haurs she sate ; and cvermord@ier eyo 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick. You see that path. 
Now faint,—the grass has crept o’er its grey line ; 
There, to and fro, she paced through many a day 
Ot the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 
That girt her waist, spinning the long drawn thread 
With backwerd steps. Yet ever as there pass’d 
A man whose garments show’d the soldier's red, 
Or crippled mendicant in sailor’s garb, 
“he little child who sate to turn the wheel 
C:;sed from his task ; and she with falt’ring véice 
Mjde many a-fond inquiry ; and when they, 
ose presence a no comfort, were gone by, 
er heart was still more ag And by yon gate, 
é U 
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That bars the travoller’s road, she often stood, 

And when a stranger horseman came, the latch — , 

Would lift, and in his face look wistfully;  * 

Most happy, if, from aupht discover’d there 

Of tender fecling, she might dare repeat 

The same sad question. Meanwhile her poor \ut 

Sank to decay : for he was gone whose han«, 

At the first nipping of October frost, 

Closed up each chink, and with fresh bands of straw 

Chequer’d tho yreen-grown thatch. And so she lived 

Through the long winter, reckless and alone ; 

Uutil her house by frost, and thaw, and rain. 

Was sapp’d ; and while she slept, the nightly dar:ps 
Did chill her breast ; and in the storiny day 
Her tatter’d clothes were ruffled by the wind ; 
Even at the side uf her own fire. Yet still 
She loved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Have parted hence: and still that length of road, 
And this rude bench, one torturing hope endear’d, 
Fast rooted at her heart: and here, my fricnd,— 
In sickness she remain’d ; and here she died, 
Last human tenant of these ruin’d walls!” 


The old man ceased: hoe saw that I was moved ; 

From that low bench, rising instinctively 
I turn’d aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the tale which he had told. 
1 stood, and leaning o’er the garden wall, 
Review'd that womnan’s sufferings 5 and it scem’d 
To comfort me, while, with a brother’s love, 
I bless’d her in the impotence of grief. 
At length towards the cottage I return’d 
Fondly,— and traced, with interest more mild, 
That secret spirit of humanity 
Which, ’mid the calm oblivious tendencies 
Of Nature, ’mid her plants, and weeds, and fluwere, 
And silent overgrowings, still survived. 
The old man, noting this, resumed, and said, 
‘My friend, enough to sorrow you-have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more: ‘ 
Be wise and cheerful ; and no Jonger read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 

She siceps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 

T well remember that those very plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wali, 
Sy mist and silent raindrops silver’d o’er, 

As once I pass’d, did to my heart convey 

So still an image of tranquillity, 
So calm and still, and look’d so beautiful 

Amid the uneasy thouyhts which fill?’d my mind, - 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief f 
That passing shows of being leave behind, 
Appear'd an idle dream, that could not live 
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Where meditation was. I turn’d away, 
And walk’d along my road in happiness.” 


He c@ased. Ere long the sun declining shes 

A slant and mellow radiance, which began 
To fall upon us, while beneath the trees, 

We sate on that low bench: and now we telt, 
Admonish’d thus, the sweet hour coming on, 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 

A thrush sang loud, and other melodies, 

At distance heard,*peopled the milder air. 
The old man rose, and, with a sprightly mien 
Ot oor ie preparation, grasp’d his staf! ; 
Together casting then a farewell look 

Upon those silent walls, we left the shade ; 
And, ere the stars were visible, had reach’d 
A village inn,—our evening resting-place. 


BOOK 11. 


THE SOLITARY. 


The Author degcribes his travels with the Wanderer, whose character is further iustrated 
—Morning sceue, and view of a Village Wake—Waaderei's account of a friend whe 
he purposes to visit—View, from an eminence, of the valley which his friend had 
chosen tor his retreat—Sound of singing from below—a funcial procession—Dewent ito 
the valluy—Olbservations drawn from the Wanderer at sight of a book sccidentally dis- 
covered 1p a recess in the valley—Meeting with the Wauderer’s friend, the Solitary— 
Wanderer's description of the mode of burial in this mountainous district—Soalitary 
contrasts with this, that of the individual carried a few minutes before from the cottinro 
—The cottazo entered—Description of the Solitary'’s apartment—Bepnast there—View 
from the window, of two mountain summits—and the Solitary’s description of the 
comp .nionship they afford hlzn—Account of the departed inmate of the enttage— 
Description of a grand spectacle upon the mountains, with its eflect upon the Rulitare’« 
mind—Quit the huuse. 


In days of yore how fortunately fared 

The minstrel! wandering on from hall to hall, 
Baronial court or royal; cheer’d with gifts 
Munificept, and love, and ladies’ praise ; 

Now meeting on his road an arméd knight, 
Now resting with a pilgrim by the side 

Of a clear bréok ; boneath an abhey’s roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next 
Humbly in a religious hospital ; 

Or with some merry outlaws of the wood ; 

Or haply shrouded in a hermit’s cell. 

Him, sleeping Sr awake, the robber sparcd ; 
He walk’d protected from the sword of war, 
Ba virtue of that sacred instrument, 

His harp, suspended at the travoller’s side; e 
Ilis jear companion wheresoe’er he went, 
Opefing from land to land an easy way 

By fhelody, and by the charm of verse, 
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Yet not the noblest of that honour’d race 

Drew happier, loftier, more impassion’d thoughts 
From his long journeyings and eventful life, ° 
Than this obscure itinerant (an obscure 

But a high-soul’d and tender-hearted man) 

Had skill to draw from many a ramble, far 

And wide protracted through the tamer ground 
Of these our unimaginative days ; 

Both while he trod the earth in humblest guise 
Accoutred with his burthen and his staff ; 

And now, when free to move with lighter pace. 


What wondcr, then, if I, whose favourite schoo3 
Hath been the fields, the roads, and rural lanes, 
Look’d on this guide with revercntial love ! 
Each with the other pleased, we now pursucd 
Our journey—beneath favourable skies. 

Turn wheresoe’cr we would, he was a light 
Unfailing : not a hamlet could we pass, 
Rarely a house, which did not yield to him 
Remembrances ; or from his tongue call forth 
Some way-beguiling tale. Nor less regard 
Accompanied those strains of apt discourse, 
Which Nature’s various objects might supply ; 
And in the silence of his face I read 

His overfluwing spirit. Birds and beasts, 
And the mute fish that glances in the streara, 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 

And gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 

The fowl] domestic, and the household dog— 
In his capacious mind he loved them all: 
Their rights acknowledging, he felt for all. 
Oft was occasion given me to perceive 

How the calm pleasures of the pasturing herd 
To happy contemplation soothed his walk 
Along the field, and in the shady grove ; 
How tne poor brute’s condition, forced to rua 
Its course of suffering in the public road, 

Sad contrast ! all too often smote his heart 
With unavailing pity. Rich in love 

And sweet humanity, he was, himself, 

To the degree that he desired, beloved. 
Greetings and smiles we met with all day long, 
From faces that we knew ; we took our scats 
By many a cottage-hearth, where he received 
The welcome of an inmate from afar. 

Nor was he loth to enter ragged huts, > 
Wherein his charity was bless’d ; his voice 
Heard as the voice of an expcrienced friend. 
And, sometimes—where the poor man held dispits 
With his own mind, unable to subdue 
Impatience, through inaptness to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot : 

Or cherishing resentment, or in vain 
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Struggling against it, with a soul perplex’d, 
And finding in itself no steady power 

To draw the line of comfort that divides 
Calamity, the chastisoment of Heaven, 

From the injustice of our brothor men— 

To him appeal was made as to a judge ; 

Who, with an understanding heart, allay’d 
The perturbation ; listen’d to the plea ; 
Resolved the dubious point ; and sentence gavoa, 
So grounded, so applicd, that it was heard 
With soften’d spirit—evon when it condomn’d, 


Such intercourse I witness’d while we roved 
Now as his choice directed, now as mine; 
Or both, with equal readiness ot will, 
Our course submitting to the changefil breeze 
Of accident. But when the rising sun 
Had three times call’d us to renew our walk, 
My fellow-traveller said, with earnest voice, 
_As if the thought were but a moment, old, 
That I must yield myselt without reserve 
To his disposal. Glad was | of this. 
We started,—and he led me towards the hills ; 
Up through an ample vale, with higher hills 
Before us, mountains stern and desolato ; 
But in the majesty of distance now 
Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with aérial softness clad, 
And beautified with morning’s purple beams, 


The wealthy, the luxunous, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their timo, 
May roll in chariots, or provoke tho hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they bestride, to raise 
From earth the dust of morning, slow to rise ; 
And they, if blest with health and hearts at cace, 
‘Shall lack not their enjoyment: but how faint 
‘Yompared with ours, who, pacing side by side, 
Could, with an eye of leisure, look on all 
That we beheld ; and lend the listoniny sense 
‘To every, grateful sound of earth and air— 
Pausing at wul; vur spirits braced, our thoughts 
Pleasant as rpses in the thickets blown, 
And pure as dew bathing their crimson leaves. 


Mount slowly, sun! and may our journcy lie 
Awhilo within the shadow of this hill, 
This friendly hill, a shelter from thy beams ! 
Such is the sur@mer piljrrim’s frequent wish : 
And as that wish, with prevalence of thanks 
Fer present good o’er tear of future ill, 
Stc'e in among the morning’s blither thoughts, 
’T wi + chased away, for tow’rds the wostern side ° 
Of tge broad vale, casting a casual glance, 
Woppaw a throng of people—wherefore met 
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Blithe notes of music, suddenly let loose 

On the thrill’d ear, did to the question yicld 
Prompt answer; they proclaim the annual wake, 
Which the bright season favours. Tabor and pipe 
In purpose join to hasten and reprove 

The laggard rustic ; and repay with boons 

Of merriment a particolour’d knot, 

Already form’d upon the village green. 

Beyond the limits of the shadow cast 

I3y the broad hill, glisten’d upon ovr sight 

That ay assemblage. Round them and above, 
Glitter, with dark recesses interposed, 
Casement, and cottage roof, and stems of trees 
Half-veil’d in vapoury cloud, the silver steam 

Of dews fast melting on their leafy boughs 
By'the strong sunbeams smitten. Like a mast 
Of gold, the maypole shines; as if the rays 

Of morning, aided by exhaling dew, 

With gladsome influence could reanimate 

The faded garlands dangling from its sides. 


Said I, ‘‘The music and the sprightly scene 
Invite us ; shall we quit our road, and join 
These festive matins ?” He replied, ‘‘ Not loth 
Here would I linger, and with you partake, 
Not one hour merely, but till evening’s close, 
The simple pastimes of the day and place. 

Ly the fleet racers, ere the sun be sct, 
The turf of yon large pasture will be skimm’d ; 
There, too, the lusty wrestlers will contend ; 
But know we not that he who intermits 
Th’ appointed task and duties of the day, 
Untunes full oft the pleasures of the day, 
Checking the finer spirits that refuse 
‘l‘o flow when purposes are lightly changed? 
We must proceed, a length of journey yet 
Jiemains untraced.’’? Then, pointing with his staff 
‘owards those craggy summits, his intent 
Ife thus imparted :— 

“In a spot that lies 
Among yon mountain fastnesses conceal'd, 
You will receive, before the hour of noon, 
Good recompense, I hope, for this day’s td.l~ 
From sight of one who lives secluded there, 
Juonesome and Jost: of whom, and whose past life 
(Not to forestall such knowledvve as may bo 
More faithfully collected from himself), 
This brief communication shall suffice. ¢ 


“* Though now sojourning there, he, like mysel§ 
Sprang from a stock of lowly parentage 
Among the wilds of Scotland ; in a tract 
Where many a shelter’d and well-tended plant, 
Upon the humblest ground of social life, 
Doth at this day, I trust, the blossoms bear 
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Of Piety and simple innocence. 

Such grateful promises his youth display’d ; 

And, ase show’d in study forward zeal, 

All helps were sought, all measures strain’d, tnat he 
By due scholastic discipline prepared, 

Might to the ministry be call’d ; which done, 
Partly through lack of better hopes—and part, 
Perhaps, incited by a curious mind, 

In early life he undertook the charge 

Of chaplain to a mititary troop 

Cheer’d by the Highland bagpipe, as they marcu’d 
In plaided vest—his fellow-countrymen. 

This office filling, and by native power, 

And forco of native inclination, made 

An intellectual ruler in the haunts 

Of social vanity, he walk'd the world, 

Gay, and affecting graceful guicty ; 

Lax, buoyant—less a pastor with his flock 

Than a soldier among soldicrs—lived and roam’d 
Where fortune led : and Fortune, who oft proves 
The careless wandorer’s friend, to him made known 
A blooming lady—a conspicuous flower, 

Aduired for beauty, for her sweetness praised, 
Whom he had sensibility to love, 

Ambition to attempt, and skill to win. 


‘‘For this fair bride, most rich in gifts of mind, 
Nor sparingly endow’d with worldly wealth, 
His office he relinquish’d ; and retired 
From the world’s notice to a rural home. 
Youth’s season yet with him was scarcely past, 
and she was in youth’s prime. How full their joy 
How free their love !—nor did their love decay, 
Nor joy abate, till,—pitiable doom ! 
In the short course of one undreaded year 
Death blasted all. Death suddenly o’erthrew 
Two lovely children—all that they posscss'd ! 
The mother follow’d : miserably bare 
The one survivor stood ; he wept, he pray’d 
For his dismissal, day and night—compell’d 
By pain to turn his thoughts towards the grave, 
And face the gevions of eternity. 
An uncomplaining apathy displaced 
This anguish ; and, indifferent to delight, 
To aim and purpose, he consumed his days, 
'l'o private interest dead, and public care. 
So lived he ; sogie might have died. 

‘‘ But now, 

To the wide world’s astonishment, appear’d 
Th &slorious opening, the unlook’d-for dawn, 
That? promised everlasting joy to France ! e 
Thatgudden light had power to picrce the gloon 
In warich his spirit, friendless upon earth, 
Jn s@paration dwelt, and solitude. 
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The voice of social transport reach’d even him } 
He broke from his contracted bounds, repair'd 
.To the great city, an emporium then 

Of golden expectations, and receiving ~ 
ie tales every day, from a new world of hope. 
Thither his popular talents he transferr’d ! 
And, from the pulpit, zealously maintain’d 
The cause of Christ and civil liberty, 

As one, and moving to one glorious end. 
Intoxicating service! I might say , 

A happy service ; for he was sincere 

As vanity and fondness for applause, 

And new and shapeless wishes, would allow. 


‘That righteous cause of frecdom did, we know, 
Combine for one hostility, as friends, 
Ethereal natures and the worst of slaves ; 
Was served by rival advocates that came 
“From regions opposite as heaven and hell. 
One courage seem’d to animate them all: 
And, from the dazzling conquests daily gain’d 
By their united efforts, there arose 
A. proud and most presumptuous confidence 
In the transcendent wisdom of the age, 
And its discernment ; not alone in rights, 
And in the origin and bounds of power 
Social and temporal ; but in laws divine, 
Deduced by reason, or to faith reveal’d. 
An overweening trust was raised ; and fear 
Cast out, alike of person and of thing. 
Plague from this union spread, whose subtle bane 
The stronzest did not easily escape ; 
And he, what wonder ? took a mortal taint. 
How shall I trace the change, how bear to tell 
That he broke faith with them whom he had laid 
In earth’s dark chambers with a Christian’s hope # 
An infidel contempt of holy writ 
Stole by degrees upon his mind ; and hence 
Life, like that Roman Janus, double-faced ; 
Vilest hypocrisy, the laughing, gay 
Hypocrisy, not leagued with fear, but pride. « 
Smooth words he had to wheedle simple souls 3 
But, for disciples of the inner school, ‘ 
Old freedom was old servitude, and they 
The wisest whose opinions stoop’d the least. 
To known restraints, and who most boldly drew 
Hopeful prognostications from a creed, 
Which, in the light of false philosophy.,, 
Spee like a halo round a misty moon, 
Widening its circle as the storms advance. 


*« His sacred function was at length renounced 
And every day and every place enjoy’ > 
Tbe unshackled layman’s natural liberty ; 
Specch, manners, morals, all without disguise. 
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{ do not wish to wrong him ; though the course 
Of private life licentiously display’d 

Unhallowsd actions—planted like a crown 

Upon the insolent aspiring brow =~ 

Of spurious notions—worn as open signs 

Of prejudice subdued—he still retain‘d, 

*Mid much abasement, what he had received 
From nature—an intense and glowing mind. 
Wherefore, whon humbled Liberty grew weak, 
And mortal sickness pn her face appear d, 

He colour’d objects to his own desire 

As with a lover’s passion. Yet his moods 

Of pain were keen as those of better mon, 

Nay keener, as his fortitude was less : 

Aud he continued, when worse days were come, 
To deal about his sparkling eloquence, 
Struggling against the strange reverse with zeal 
That show’d like happiness; but, in despite 

Of all this outside bravery, within 

He neither felt encouragement nor hope: 

For moral dignity, and strength of mind, 

Were wanting, and simplicity of life, 

And reverence for himself; and, last and best, 
Confiding thoughts, through love and fear of Him, 
Before whose sight the troubles of this world 
Are vain as billows in a tossing sea. 


“ The glory of the times fading away— 
The splendour, which had yiven a festal air 
To self-importance, hallow’d it, and veil’d 
From his own sight, this gone, therewith he lost 
All joy in human nature ; was consumed, 
And vex’d, and chafed, by levity and scorn, 
And fruitless indignation ; yall’d by pride ; 
Made desperate by contempt of men who throve 
Bofore his sight in power or fame, and won, 
Without desert, what he desired ; weak men, 
Too weak even for his envy or his hate! 
And thus beset, and finding in himself 
Nor pleasure nor tranquillity, at last, 
After a wamdering course of discontent 
In foreign lands, and inwardly oppress’d 
With malady-ein part, I fear, provoked 
By weariness of life—he tix’d his home, 
Or, rather say, sate down by very chance, 
Among these rugged hills ; where now he dwolls, 
And wastes the sad remainder of his hours 
in self-indulgingespleen, that doth not want 
Its own voluptuousness—on this resolved, 
With this content—that he will live and die 
Forg*\tten,—at safe distance from ‘a world 
Not moving to his mind.’ ”’ 


These scrious words 
Closeg the preparatory notices 
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With which my fellow-traveller had beguiled 
The way, while we advanced up that wide vale, 
Now, suddenly diverging, he began « 
To climb, ujon its western side, a ridge, 
Pathless and smooth, a long and steep ascent ; 
As if the object of his quest had been 

Some secret of the mountains, cavern, fail 

Of water, or some boastful eminence 

Renown’d for splendid prospect far and wide. 
We clomb without a track to sruide our steps, 
And, on the summit, reach’d a healthy plain, 
With a tumultuous waste of huge hill-taps 
Before us ; savage region ! and I walk’d 

In weariness; when, all at once, behold ! 
Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 

A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 

Among the mountains ; even as if the spot 
Had been, from eldest time, by wish of theirs 
So placed,—to be shut out from all the world ! 
Urn-like it was in shape, deep as an urn ; 

With rocks encompass’d, save that to the south 
Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close. 

A quiet trecless nook, with two green fields, 

A liquid pool, that glitter’d in the sun, 

And one bare dwelling ; one abode, no more ! 
It seem’d the home of poverty and toil, 

Though not of want: the little ficlds, made green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years, 

Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland house. 
There crows the cock, single in his domain : 
The small birds find in spring no thicket there 
To shroud them ; only from the neighbouring vates 
The cuckoo, strargling up to the hill-tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place. 


“Ah! what a sweet recess,” thought I, “‘is here §* 
Instantly throwing down my limbs at ease 
Upon a bed of heath—‘“‘ full many a spot 
Of hidden beauty havo I chanced t’ espy 
Among the mountains; never onc like this ; 
So lonesome, and so perfectly secure : 

Not molancholy—no, for it is green, 

And bright, and fertile. furnish’d in itself 
With the few necdful things that life requires. 
In rugged arms how soft it socms to lic, 

How tenderly protected! Far and near 

We have an image of the pristine eartu, 

The planet in its nakedness ; were this 

Man's only dwelling, sole appointed scat, 
Firrt, last, and single, in the breathing world, 
It could not be more quict : peace is here 

Or nowhere ; days unruffled by the gale 

Of public news or private ; years that pass 
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And one bare dwelling, one abode, nom 
It secmed the home of poverty and toll 
Though not of waut, 
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Yorgetfully ; uncall’d upon to pay 
The common penalties of mortal life, 
Sicknesss or accident, or grief, or pain.”’ 


On these and other kindred thoughts intent, 
in silence by my comrade’s side T lay, 
He also silent: when, from out the heart 
Of that profound abyss, a solemn voice, 
Or several voices in one solemn sound, 
Was heard ascending ; mournful, deep, and slow 
The cadence, as of psalms—a funcral dirge ! 
We listen’d, looking down towards the hut, 
But seeing no one: meanwhile from bclow 
The strain continucd, spiritual as befure ; 
And now distinetly could I recounize 
These words :—‘‘ Shall in the grave thy love be known, 
In death thy faithfulness?” ‘* God rest his soul !”” 
Tho Wand rer cricd, abruptly breaking silence ; 
‘* He is departed, and finds peace at last !” 


This scarcely spoken, and those holy strains 
Not. ceasing, forth appear’d in view a band 
Of rustic persons from behind the hut, 
Bearing a coffin in the midst, with which 
They shaped their course along the sloping side 
Jf that small valley, singing as they moved ; 
A sober company and few, the men 
Bareheaded, and all decently attired. 
Some steps when they had thus advaneed, the dirge 
Ended ; and, from the stillness that ensued 
Recovering, to my friend I said, ‘‘ You spake, 
Methought, with apprehension that these rites 
Are paid to him upon whose shy retreat 
This day we purposed to intrude.” ‘I did so 3 
But let us hence, that we may learn the truth. 
Perhaps it is not he, but some one clse, 
For whom this pious service is perform’d ; 
Some other tenant of the solituds.” 


So, to a steep and difficult descent 
Trusting ourselves, we wound froin crag to crag, 
Where passage could be won ; and, as the last 
Of the mute train upon the heathy top 
Of that off-sloping outlet disappear'd, 
J, more impatient in the course I took, 
Had landed upon easy ground, and there 
Stood waiting for my comralo. When, behold 
An object that egticod my steps aside! 
It was an entry, narrow as a door, 
A passice whose brief windings open’d out 
Into‘a plattorm, that lay, sheepfold-wise, 
Inclosed between a singlo mass of rock e 
And one old mnoss-grown wall ; a cool recess, 
And ffncifal! For, where the rock and wall 
Mot if an angle, hung a tiny roof, 
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Or penthouse, which most quaintly had been tramed 
By thrusting two rude sticks into the wall 

And overlaying them with mountain sods ; 

To weather-fend a little turf-built seat, 

Whereon a full-grown man might rest, nor dread 
The burning sunshine, or a transient shower ; 

But the whole plajnly wrought by children’s hands! 
Whose simple skill had thrang’d the grassy floor 
With work of frame less solid, a proud show 

Of baby-houses, curiousry arranged ; 

Nor wanting ornament of walks between, 

With mimic trees inserted in the turf, 

And gardens interposed. Pleased with the sight, 

T could not choose but beckon to my guide, 

Who, having enter’d, carelessly look’d round, 

And now would have pass’d on, when I exclaim’d, 
‘“*Lo! what is here?” and, stooping down, drew forth 
A. book, that, in the midst of stones and moss, 

And wreck of particolour’d earthenware, 

Aptly disposed, had lent its help to raise 

One of those petty structures. ‘* Gracious Heaven !” 
The Wanderer cried, ‘‘it cannot but be his, 

And he is gone!” Tho book, which in my hand 
lad open’d of itself (for it was swoln 

With searching damp, and seemingly had lain 

T'o th’ injurious elements cxposed 

From week to week), 1 found to be a work 

In the French tongue, a novel of Voltaire, 

His famous ‘‘ Optimist.” ‘‘ Unhappy man !” 
Exclaim’d my friend ; ‘‘ here, then, has been to him 
Retreat within retreat, a sheltcring-place 

Within how deep a shelter! He had fits, 

Even to the last, of genuine tenderness, 

And loved the haunts of children ; here, no doubt, 
He sometimes play’d with them ; and here hath sate 
Far oft’ner by himself. This book, I guess, 

Hath becn forgotten in his careless way, 

Left here when he was occupied in mind, 

And by the cottage children has been found. 
Heaven bless them, and their inconsiderat 2 work ; 
Te what odd purpose have the darlings turn’d 

This sad memorial ot their hapless friend !” 


‘‘Me,” said I, ‘‘ most doth it rise, to find 
Such book in such a place !”’ ‘A book it is,” 
He answer’d, ‘‘ to the person suited well, 
Though little suited to surrounding things ; 

Nor, with the knowledge which my mind possess’d, 
Could I behold it undisturb’d : ’tis strange, 

I grant, and stranger still had been to see 

Tie man who was its owner dwelling here 

With one poor shepherd, far from all the world ' 
Now, if our errand hath been thrown away, 

As from these intimations I forbode, | 
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Grieved shall I be—less for my sake than yours, 
And least of all for him who is no more.” 


By this, the book was in the old man’s hand ; 
And he continued, glancing on the leaves 
An eye of scorn :—‘‘ The lover,” said he, ‘‘doom’d 
To love when hope hath fail’d him, whom no depth 
Of privacy is deep enough to hide, 
Hath yet his bracelet or his lock of hair, 
And that is joy to him. When change of times 
Hath summon’d kings to scaffolds, do but give 
The faithful servant, who must hide his head 
Henceforth in whatsoever nook he may, 
A kerchief sprinkled with his master’s blood, 
And he too hath his comforter. How poor 
Beyond all poverty, how destitute, 
Must that man have been left, who, hither driven, 
Flying or seeking, could yet bring with him 
No dearer relique, and no better stay, 
han this dull product of a scoffer’s pen, 
Impure conceits discharging from a heart 
Hurden’d by impious pride! I did not fear 
To tax you with this journey,” mildly said 
My vencrable friond, as forth we stepp’d 
into the presence of the cheerful light ; 
‘‘ For I have knowledge that you do not shrink 
From moving spectacles ; but let us on.” 
So speaking, on he went, and at the word 
1 follow’d, till he made a sudden stand ; 
For full in view, approaching through the gate, 
That open’d from the inclosure of green ficlds 
Into tie rough uncultivated ground, 
Behold the man whom he had fancied dead ! 
I know, from the appearance and the dress, 
That it could be no other: a pale face, 
A tall and meagre person, in a garb 
Not rustic,—dull and faded like himself ! 
He saw us not, though distant but few stepa ; 
For he was busy dealing from a store, 
Which qn a leaf he carried in his hand, 
Strings of ripe currants ; gift by which he strove, 
With intermixture of endearing words, 
To soothe a child who walk’d beside him, weeping 
As if disconsolate. ‘* They to the grave 
Are bearing him, my little one,” he said— 
“‘ To the dark pit, but he will feel no pain ; 
His body is at gest, his soul in heaven.” 


Glad was my comrade now, though he at first, 
I,doubt not, had been more surprised than glad. 
But now, recover’d from the shock, and calm, 
He soberly advanced, and to the man 
Gave cordial greeting. Vivid was the light 
Wif'ch flash'd at this from out the other’s eyes ; 
Ha was all fire: the sickness from his face 
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Pars d like a fancy that is swept away. 

Hands join’d he with his visitant,—a grasp, 

An eager grasp; and, many moments’ space, 
When the first glow of pleasure was no more, 
And much of what had vanish’d was return’d, 

An amicable smile retain’d the life, 

Which it had unexpectedly received, 

Upon bis hollow cheek. ‘* How kind,” he said : 
“Nor could your coming have been better timaid ; 
For this, you sce, is in our narrow world 

A day of sorrow. I have here a charge ”— 

And, speaking thus, he patted tenderly 

The sunburnt forehead of the weeping child— 
‘CA little mourner, whom it is my task 

‘'o comfort ; but how came ye? df yon track 
(Which doth at once befriend us and betray) 
Conducted hither your most welcome feet, 

Ye could not miss the funeral train ; they yet 
Have scarcely disappear'd.” ‘‘ This blooming child,” 
Said the old man, ‘‘ is of an age to weep 

At any grave or solemn spectacle ; 

Inly distress’d, or overpower’d with awe, 

He knows not why ; but he, perchance, this day 
Is shedding orphin’s tears ; and you yourself 
Must have sustain’d a Joss.” ‘The hand of Death,” 
He answer'd, ‘‘ has been here ; but could not weil 
Have fallen more lightly, if it had not fallen 

Upon myselt.””.) The other left these words 
Unnotice |, thus continuing :— 


“* From yon crag, 
Down whose steep sides we drop)’d into the vale, 
We heard the hymn they sang—-a solemn sound 
Heard anywhere, but in a placo liko this 
"lis more than human! Many precious rites 
And customs of our rural ancestry 
Are gone, or stealing froin us; this, I hope, 
Wil last for ever. Oft have I stopp’d 
When on my way, I could not choose but stop, 
So much | felt the awfulness of life, a 
In that one moment when the corse is lifted 
sn silence, with a hush of decency, = 
Then froin the threshold moves with song of peace, 
And confidential yearnings, to its home, 
dts final home in earth. What traveller—who 
(How far soe’er a stranger) does not own 
The bond of brotherhood, when he secssthem go, 
A mute procession, on the houseless road, 
Or passing by some single tenement 
Or cluster’d dwellings, where again they raise 
The monitory voice? But most of all 
It touches, it confirms, and elevates, 
Then, when the body, soon to be consign'd 
Ashes to ashes, dust bequeath’d to dust, 
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Is raised from the church-aisle, and forward borne 
Upon the shoulders of the next in love, . 
The nearest in affection or in bluod ; 
Yea, by the vory mourners who had knelt 
Beside the coffin, resting on its lid 
In silent grief their unuplifted heads, 
And heard meanwhile the Psalmist’s mournful plaint, 
And that most awful scripture which declares 
Wo shall not sleep, but we shall all be changed ! 
Have | not seen eyo likewise may have seen 
Son, husband, brothers—brothers sido by side, 
And son and father, also side by side, 
Rise from that posture ; and in concert move, 
Or. the green turf following the vested priest, 
Four dear supporters of one senseless weiht, 
From which they do not shrink, and under whieb 
They faint not, but advance towards the grave 
Step after step—together, with their firm 
Unhidden faces ; he that suffers most, 
Ive outwardly, and inwardly perhaps, 
The most serene, with most undaunted eye ! 
Oh! blest ure they who live and die like these, 
Loved with such love, and with such sorrow mourn’d 

“That poor man taken hence to-day,” replied 
Tho Solitary, with a faint sarcastic smile, 
Which did not please me, ** must be deein’d, I fear, 
Of the unblest ; for he will surely sink 
Into his mother earth without such pomp 
Of grief, depart without occasion piven 
By him for such array of fortitude. 
Full seventy winters hath he lived—and mark ! 
This simple child willsmourn his one short hour, 
And I shall miss himn; scanty tribute! vet, 
This wantine, he would leave the sight of men, 
If love were his sole clam upon thew care, 
Like a ripe date which in the desert falis 
Without a hand to wather it.” At this 
1 interposed, though loth to speak, and said, 
‘*Can it be thus, among so small a banel 
As ye myst needs he here? In such a piace 
* would not willingly, methinks, lose sight 
Ota departing cloud.” ‘’Twas not for love,” 
Answer'd the sick man, with a careless voice, 
‘‘That I eame hither; neither have I found 
Among associates who have power of specch, 
Nor in such other converse as is here, 
Temptation su grevailmg as to chance 
That mood, or undermine my first resolve.” 
"Then speaking in like careless sort, he said 
To®my benign companion,—‘‘ Pity tis 
That fortune did not guide you to this louse e 
A few days earlier ; then would you have secn 
Wha stuff the dwellers in this solitude 
Thof seeme by Nature framed to be tho sest 
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And very bosom of pure innocence) 

Are By of; an ungracious matter this ! 
Which, for truth’s sake, yet in remembrance t- 7 
Of past discussions with this zealous friend 
And advocate of humble life, I now 

Will force upon his notice; undeterr’d 

By the example of his own pure course, 

And that respect and deference which a soul 
May tairty claim, by niggard age enrich’d 

Jn what it values most—the love of God 

And his frail creature man ; but ye shall hear. 
T talk—and ye aro standing in the sun 
Without refreshment !” 


Saying this he Jed 
Towards the cottage : homely was the spot, 
And to my feeling, ere we reach’d the door, 
Had almost a forbidding nakedness ; 
Less fair, I grant, even painfully less fair, 
Than it appenr’d when from the valley’s brink 
We had look’d down upon it. All within, 
As left by the departed compary, 
Was silent ; and the solitary clock 
Tick’d, as 1 thought, with melancholy sound. 
Following our guide, we clommb the cottage stairs 
And reach’d a small apartment dark and low, 
Which was no sooner enter'd than our host 
Said gaily, 6‘ This is my domain, my cell, 
My hermitage, my cubin—what you will: 
I Jove it botter than a snail his house. 
But now ye shall be feasted with cur best.” 
So, with more ardour than an upripe girl 
Loft one day mistress of her mother’s stores, 
Tle went about his hospitable task. 
My eyes were busy, and my thoughts no less ; 
And pleased | look’d upon my grey-hair'd friend, 
As if to thank him ; he return'd that look, 
Cheer’d plainly, and yet serious. What a wreck 
We had around us! seatter’d wis the floor, 
Ana, in like sori, chair, window-scnt, and sbel! 
With books, maps, fossils, wither’d plants and flowers, 
And tufts of mountain moss ; and here and there, 
Lay, intormix’d with these, mechanic tools, 
And scraps of paper,—-some 1] could perceive 
Scribbled with verse : a broken angling-rod 
And shatter’d telescope, together link’d 
By cobwebs, stood within a dusty noob ; 
And instruments of music, some half-made, 
Some in disgrace, hung danyling from the waits. 
But speedily the promise was fulfill’d ; 
A feast hefore us, and a courteous host 
Inviting us in glee to sit and cat. 
A napiin, white as foam of that rough brook 
By wich it had bacn bleach’d, o’erspread the bo rd: 
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And was itself nalf-cover’d with 1 load 

Of daint*us,—oaten bread, curds, cheese, and cieam, 
And cakes of butter curiously emboss’d, 
sutterthat had imbibed a golden tinge, 

A hue like that of yellow meadow flowers 
Faintly reflected in a silent poel. 

Nor lack’d, for more delight on that warm day, 
Our table small parade of parden truits, 

And whortle-berries from the mountain-sides. 
‘he child, who long ere this had still’d his sobs, 
Was now a help te his late comforter, 

And moved, a willing page, as ho was bid- 
Ministering to our need. 


qx genial mood, 
While at our pastoral banquet thus we sute 
Fronting the window ot that little cell, 
T could not ever and anon forbear 
"No glance an upward look on two huge peaks, 
That from some other vale peer’d inte this. 
‘« Those lusty twins, on which your eyes are east,” 
Exelaim’d our host, ‘if hore you dwelt, would be 
Your prized companions. Many are the notes 
Which, in his tuneful course, the wind draws forth 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dashinc . Lorog ; 
And well those lofty brethron bear their part 
In the wild concert—chiefly when the storm 
Rides high ; then all the upper air they fill 
With roaring sound, that ceases not to How 
Like smoke along the level of the blast, 
In mighty current ; theirs, too, is the song 
Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fail. 3 
And, in the grim and breathless nour ofr noon, 
Methinks that I hav® heard them echo back 
‘Che thunder’s ¢reeting : nor have Nature’s laws 
Left them ungifted with a power to yield 
Musie of finer tone; a harmony, 
So do T call it, though it be the hand 
(){ silence,—though there be no voice ; the clouds, 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden sans, 
‘lotions of mounlight, all corne thither —tonch, 
and ha®%e an answer—thither come, and shape 
A lanyvuage not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spfrits : there the sun himsvl!. 
At the calm close of summmer’s lonrrest day, 
Rests his substantial orb; between tho-~e heiht«, 
And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenly than elsewhere in nivht’s blue varit, 
Sparxle the st@rs, as of thoir station proud. 
‘Thouvhts are not busier in the mind of: man 
Bhan the mute avents stirring there :—aluno 
Efere do I sit and watch.” 


@ 
With brightning fuss 
The Wanderer heard him speakiny thus, aud said, 
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** Now for the tale with which you threaten’d us f* 
‘*In truth the threat escaped me unawares, 
And was forgotten. Let this challenge stand, 
For my excuse, if what I shall relate 

Tire your attention. Outcast and cut off 

As we secm hore, and must have seem’d to you 
When ye look’d down upon us from the crag, 
Islanders of a stormy mountain sez, 

We are not 50 ; Boro y we touch 

Upon the vulgar ordinance of the world, 

And he, whom this our cottage hath to-day 
Relinquish’d, was dependent for his bread 
Upon the laws of public charity. 

The housewife, tempted by such slender gains 
As might from that occasion be distill’d, 
Open’d, as she before had done for me, 

Her doors t’ admit this homeless pensioncr ; 
The portion gave of coarse but wholesome fare 
Which appetite required—a blind dull nook 
Such as she had, the sezzel of his rest ! 

This, in itself not ill, would yet have been 

Til borne in earlier life: but his was now 

The still contentedness of seventy years. 

Calin did he sit beneath the wide-spread tree 
Ot his old age ; and yet less calm and meck, 
Winningly meek or venerably calm, 

Than slow and torpid ; paying in this wise 

A penalty, if penalty it were, 

For spendthrift feats, excesses of his prime. 

J loved the old man, for I pitied him. 

A. task it was, I own, to hold discourse 

With one so slow in gathering up his thourhtz, 
But he was a cheap pleasure to fn y eyes ; 
Mild, inoffensive, ready in his way, 

And useful to his utmust power: and there 
Our housewife knew full well what she possesa’d ° 
Ife was her vassal of all labour, till’d 

Her garden, from the pasture fetch’d her kine , 
And, one among the orderly array 

Of haymakers, beneath the burning sun 
Maintain’d his place ; or heedfully pursued 
His course, on errands bound to other valos, 
Leading sometimes an inexperienced child 

Too young for any profitable task. 

So moved he like a shadow that perform’d 
Substantial service. Mark me now, and learn 
For what reward. The moon hor monthly round’ 
Hath not completed since our dame, the queen 
Of this one cottage and this lonely dale, 

Into my little sanctuary rush’d,— 

Voice to a ruetul treble humanized, 
And'features in deplorablo dismay : 

I treat the matter i htly, but alas! 

It is most serious. ol mid-noon the rain 
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Had fallen in torrents ; all the mountain-tops 
Were hidden, and black vapours coursed their sidos ; 
This hafl I seen, and saw ; but, till she spake, 
Was wholly ignorant that my ancient friend— 
Who at her bidding, early and alone, 

Had clomb aloft to delve the moorland turf 
For winter fuel, to his noontide meal 

Came not, and now perchance upon the heights 
Lay at the mercy of this raging storm. 
“‘Inhuman !’ said@, ‘‘ was an old man’s life 
Not worth the trouble ofa thought ?—alas! 
This notico comes too late.” With joy I saw 
Her husband enter, from a distant vale. 

We sallied forth together ; found the tools 
Which the neglected veteran had dropp'd, 

But through all quarters look’d for him in val 
We shouted—but no answer! Darkness toil 
Without remission of the blast or shower, 

And tears for our own safety drove us home. 

I, who weep little, did, I will confess, 

The moment I was seated here alone, 

Honour my little cell with some few tears 
Which anger and resentment could not dry. 

All night the storm endured ; and, svon as help 
Had been collected from the neighbouring vale, 
With morning we renew’d our quest: the wind 
Was fall’n, the rain abated, but the hills 

Lay shrouded in impenctrable mist ; 

Aud long and hopelessly we sought in vain 
Till, chancing on that lofty ridge to pass 

A heap of ruin, almost without walls 

And wholly without reof (in ancient timo 

It was a chapel, a small edifice, 

In which the peasants of these loncly dolls 

For worship met upon that central height)— 
Chancing to pass this wreck of stones, we there 
Kspied at last the object of our search, 

Couch’d in a nook, and seemingly alive. 

It would have moved you, had you seen the guises 
In whichehe occupied his chosen bed, 

Lying full three parts buried among tufts 

Ot heath-plaat under and above him strown, 
To baffle, as he micht, the watery storm : 

And there we found him breathing peacenb'’: ; 
Snug as a child that hides itself in sport 

“Mid a green haycock in a sunny field. 

We spake—he gnade reply, but would not stir 
At our cutreaty ; less from want of power 
Than apprehension and bewildering thoughts. 
Sé was he lifted gently from the ground, 

And with their freight the shepherds homeward nmaovee 
Through the dull mist, 1 following—when a step, 
A single step, that freed me from the skirts 

Ot tfe blind vapour, open’d to my view 
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Glory beyond all glory aver seen 

By waking sense or by the dreaming soul ! 
Though I am conscious that no power of words 
Can body forth, no hues of speech can paint 

That gorgeous spectacle—too bright and fair 
Even for remembrance ; yet the attempt may give 
Collateral interest to this homely tale. 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 

Was of a mighty city—boldly say | 

A. wilderuess of building—sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 

Far sinking into splendour—without end ! 

Fabric it secm’d of diamond and of gold, 

With alabaster dornes and silver spires 3 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 

Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 

With battlenients, that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems ! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacitied ; on them, and on the coves 

And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapours had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky. 

O, ’twas an unimaginable sight ! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks, and emerald +2 
Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 

In fleecy folds voluminous enwrapp’'d. 

Right in the midst, where interspace appear’d 

Of open court, an object like a throne 

Under a shining canopy of state 

Stood fix’d ; and fix’d resemblances were seen 

To implements of ordinary use, 

But vast in size, in substance glorified ; 
Such as by Hebrew prophets were behcld 
In vision—forms uncouth of mightiest power, 
For admiration and mysterious awe. 

Below me was the earth ; this little vale, 

Lay low beneath my feet; ’twas visible— : 
I saw not, but I felt, that it was there. 

That which I saw was the reveal’d abotle 

Of spirits in beatitude: my heart 

Swell’d in my breast. ‘I have been dead,’ I cried, « 
‘And now I live! Oh! wherefore do I live?’ 
And with that pang I pray’d to be no mure ! 
But I forget our charge—as utterly 

I then forgot him—there I stood and gaze! . 
Tho apparition faded not away, 
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And I descended. Having reach’d the house, 

I found its rescued inmate sately lodged, 

And in serene poe of himself, 

Beside a genial fire that seem’d to spread 

A gleam of comfort o’er his pallid face. 

Great show of joy the housewite made, and truly 
Was glad to find her conscience set at ease ; 
And not less glad, for sake of her good name, 
‘That the poor sufferor had escaped with life. 
But, though he sogm’d at first to have received 
No harm, and uncomplaining as before 

Went through his usual tasks, a silent change 
Soon show’d itself; he linger’d three short wovks ; 
And trom the cottage hath been borne to-day. 


‘*So ends my dolorous tale, and glad I am 
That it is endod.” At these words he turn’d— 
And, with blithe air of open fellowship, 
Brought from the cupboard wine and stouter cheer, 
Like one who would be merry. Secing this 
My grey-hair’d friend said courteously—‘‘ Nay, nay, 
You have regaled us as.a hermit ought ; 
Now let us forth into the sun !” Our host 
Rose, though reluctantly, and forth we went. 


BOOK III. 


DESPONDENCY. 


ages in the Valley— Another recess in [t entered and deacribed—Wanderer’s sensations— 
Solitary’s excited by the same objects—Contrast between these—-Despondency of the 
Bulitary gently reproved—Conversation exhibiting the Solitary’s past and present 
opinions and feehngs, till he enters upon his own history at length—Lis domestic 
felioty—AfMfictions— Dejection —Roused by the French Revolution— Disappointment 
and disyust—Voyage to Alnerica— Disappointment and pisgust pursue hiin—His return 
— His languor and depression of inind, froma want of faith in the great truths of religion 
aud want of confidence in the virtue of da. 


A HUMMING BEE—a little tinkling nll— 
A pair of falcons wheeling on the wing, 
in clamorofs agitation, round the crest 
Of a tall rock, their airy citadel— 
By each and all of these the pensive ear 

as greeted, in the silence that ensued, 
When through the cottage threshold we had pasa'd, 
And, deep within that lonesome valley, stood 
Once more beneath the concave ot the blue 
tind cloudless sky. Anon exclaim’d our host, 
Triumphantly dispersing with the taunt 
The shade of discontent which on his brow 
Had gather'd,—‘‘ Ye have left my cell—but see 
Now Nature hems you iu with friendly arms | 
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And by her help ye are my prisonors still. _ 
But which way shall I lead you?—how contrive, 
In spot so parsimoniously endow’d, | ‘ 
That the brief hours which yet remain may reap 
Some recompense of knowledge or delight ¢? 
So saying, round he look’d, as if perplex’d i be 
And, to remove those doubts, my grey-hair’d friend 
Said—* Shall we take this pathway for our guide ’— 
Upwards it winds, as if, in summer heats, 
Its line had first been fashion’d by tho flock 
A place of refuge seoking at the root 
Of yon black yew-trec, whose protruded boughs 
Darken the silver bosom of the crag 
‘rom which it draws its meagre sustenance, 
There in commodious shelter may we rest. 
Or lot us trace this streamlet to its source ; 
Feebly it tinkles with an earthy sound, 
And a few steps may bring us to the spot 
Where, haply, crown’d with flow’rets and green herbs, 
The mountain infant to the sun comes forth, 
Like human life from darkness.” At the word 
We follow’d whero he led. A sudden turn 
Through a straight passage of eoncumber’d ground, 
Proved that such hope was vain : for now we stvod 
Shut out from prospect of the open valo, 
And saw the water that composed ‘this rill, 
Descending, disembodied, and difilused 
O’er the smooth surface of an ample crag, 
Lofty, and steop, and naked as a tower. 
All further progress here was barr’d. ‘And whe, 
Thought I,” if master of a vacant hour, 
Here would not linger, willingly detain’d ? 
Whether to such wild objects he were led 
When copious rains have magnified the strom 
Into a loud and white-robed waterfall, 
Or introduced at this more quict time. ° 


/ 


Upon a semicirgue of turf-clad ground, 
The hidden nook discover’d to our view 
A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 
Right at the foot of that moist precipice. 
A stranded ship, with keel upturn’d,-—that resis 
Fearless of winds and waves. Three several sto1se 
Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 
To monumental pillars: and, from theso 
Some little space disjoin’d, a pair were socn, 
That with united shouldors bore aloft 
A frayment, like an altar, flat and smooth. 
Barren the tablet, yot thereon appear’d 
Conspicuously station’d, one fair plant, 
A tall and shining holly, that had found 
A hospitable chink, and stood upright, 
As if inserted by some human hand 
In mockery, to wither in tho sun, ( 
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Or lay its beauty flat before a breeze, 

The first that enter’d. But no breeze did now 
Find entrance ; high or low appear’d no trace 
Of motion, save the water that descended, 
Diffused adown that barrier of steep rock, 
And softly creeping, like a breath of air, 

Such as is sometimes secn, and hardly seen, 
To brush the still breast of a crystal lake. 


“Behold a cabinet for sayes built, 

Which kings might envy!” Praiso to this orfect 
Broke from the happy old man’s revereud lip , 
Who to the Solitary turn’d, and said, 

‘In sooth, with love’s familiar privilege, 

You have decried, in no unseemly terms 

Of modesty, that wealth which is your own. 
Among these rocks and stones, methinks, | see 
More than the heedless impress that belongs 
T’o lonely nature’s casual work ; they bear 
A semblance strange of power intelligent, 
And of design not wholly worn away. 
Boldest of plants that ever faced the wind, 
How gracefully that slender shrub looks forth 
From its fantastic birthplace! And I own, 
Some shadowy intimations haunt me here, 
I cannot but incline to a belief 

That in these shows a chronicle survives 

Of purposes akin to those of man, 

But wrought with mightier arm than’now prevails. 
Voiceless the stream descends into the gulf 
With timid lapse ; and lo! while in this strait 
I stand—the chasm ofgky above my head 

Is heaven’s profoundest azure ; no domain 

For fickle, short-lived clouds to occupy, 

Or to pass through, but rather an abyss 

In which the everlasting stars abide ; 

And whose soft gloom and boundless depth might tempt 
The curious eye to look for them by day. 

Hail Contemplation ! from the stately towers, 
Rear’d by th’ industrious hand of human art 
To lift thee high above the misty arr, 

And turbulengpe of murmuring cities vast ; 
From academic groves, that have for thee 
Been planted, hither come and find a lodve 

To whici: thou mayest resort for holier pence, — 
From whose calm centre thou, through heivht or depth, 
Mayst penetrateg wherever truth shall lead ; 
Measuring through all derrees, until the scale 
Of time and conscious nature disappear, 

Lost in unsearchable eternity !” 


A pause ensued ; and with minuter care 
We scann’d the various features of the scene : 
And soon the tenant of that lonely vais 
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With courteous voice thus spake :— 

‘*] should have grieved 
Ilereafter—should perhaps have blamed mysolf—- 
if from my poor retirement ye had gone ; 
Leaving this nook unvisited ; but, in sooth, 
Your unexpected presence had so roused 
My spirits, that they were bent on enterprise ; 
And, like an ardent hunter, I forgot, 
Or, shall I say—disdain’d—the game that lurk’d 
At my own door. Theshapes beévre our eyes 
And their arrangement, doubtless must be decem’d& 
‘The sport of Nature, aided by blind Chance, 
Rudely to mock the works of toiling man. 
And hence, this upright shaft of unhewn steve, 
From fancy, willing to set off her stores 
by sounding titles, hath acquired the name 
Of Pompey’s Pillar; that I gravely style 
My Theban Obelisk ; and, there, behold 
A Druid cromlech !—thus 1 entertain 
"he antiquarian humour, and am pleased 
To skim along the surfaces of things, 
Beguiling harmlessly the listless hours. 
But if the spirit be oppress’d by scnse 
Of instability, revolt, decay, 
And change, and cmptiness, these frenks of Nature 
And her blind helper Chance, do then suffice 
To quicken, and to aggravate, to feed 
Pity and scorn, and melancholy pride, 
Not less than that huge pile (from some abyss 
Of mortal power unquestionably sprung) 
Whose hoary diadem of pendent rocks 
(‘onfines the shrill-voiced whirlwind, round and round 
Kddying within its vast circumfcrence, 
On Sarum’s naked plain—than pyramid 
Of Egypt, unsubverted, undissolved ; 
Or Syria’s marble ruins towering high 
Above the sandy desert, in the light 
Of sun or moon. Forgive me, if I say 
‘hat an appearance, which hath raised your minds 
‘To an exalted pitch (the self-sumie cause, 
Different effect producing) is for me 
Fraught rather with depression than da@light, 
‘Though shame it were, could [ not look around me, 
Ry the reflection of your pleasure, pleased. 
Yet happier, in my judgment, even than you, 
With your bright transports, fairly may be deem’d, 
Ts he (if such have ever enter’d here} 
The wandering herbalist,—who, clear alike 
From vain, and, that worse evil, vexing thoughts, 
Casts on these uncouth forms a slight regard ‘ 
Of transitory interest, and peeps round 
ior some rare flow’ret of the hills, or plant 
Of craggy fountain ; what he hopes for, wins, 
Or learns, at least, that tis not to be won: { 
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Then, keen and eager, as a fine-nosed hound 

By soul-engrossing instinct driven along 
Through wood or open field, the harmless man 
Departs, intent upon his onward quest ! 

Nor is that fellow-wanderer, so deem [, 

Less to be envied (you may trace him oft 

By scars which his activity has left 

Keside our roads and pathways, though, thank Heaven’ 
‘This covert nook reports not of his hand), 

l{e, who with pocket hammer smites the edge 
Wt every lucklcss rock or stone that stands 
Lefore his sight, by weather-stains disguised, 

Or crusted o’er with vegetation thin, 

Nature’s first sprowth—detaching by the stroke 
A chip or splinter to resolve bis doubts— 

And, with that ready answer satisfied, 

Doth to tho substance give some barbarous name, 
‘hen hurries on ; or from the fragments picks 
Ifis specimen, if haply intervein’d 

With sparkling mineral, or should crystal tube 
Be lodged thercin—and thinks himself enrich’d, 
Wealthier, and doubtless wiser, than before ! 
Intrusted safely each to his pursuit, 

‘This earnest pair may range from hill to hill, 
And, if it please them, speed from clime two clime ; 
he mind is full—no pain is in their sport.” 

‘‘ Then,” said J, interposing, ‘‘ one is near, 

Who cannot but possess in your esteem 

Place worthier still of envy. May I name, 
Without offonce, that fair-faced cottage-boy— 
Dame Nature’s pupil of the lowest forn— 
Youngost apprentice ii? the school of art ? 

Him, as we enter’d from the open glen, 

You might have noticed, busily engaged— 
Heart, soul, and hands,—in mending the defects 
Left in tho fabric of a leaky dam, 

Kramed for enabling this penurious stream 

To turn a slender mill (that new-made plaything) 
For his delight—the happiest he of all!” 


“Far happiest,” answer’d the desponding mary 

‘Tf, such as mow he is, he might remain ! 
Ab! what avails imayination high 
Or question deep? What profits all that earth, 
Or henven’s blue vault, is suffer’d to put forth 
Of impulse or allurement, for the soul 
To quit the beatgn track of life, and soar 
Far as she finds a yielding element 
In past or future ; far as she can go 
Through time or space—if neither in the one, 
Nor in the other region, nor in aught e 
That fancy, dreaming o’er the map of things, 

- Hath placed beyond these penetrable bounds, 
Wor’s of assurance can be heard—if nowhere 
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A habitation, for consummate good, 

Or for progressive virtue, by the search 

Can be attain’d, a better sanctuary w 
From doubt and sorrow, than the senscless grave *’ 


‘‘Ts this,” tho grey-hair’d wanderer mildly sant. 
“«'Fhe voice, which we so lately overheard, 
To that same child, addressing tenderly 
The consolations of a hopeful mind ? 
* Ilis body ws at rest, his soul in hegven.’ 
These were your words ; and, verily, methin’.s 
Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we svar.” 


The other, not displease:}, 
Promptly replied :—‘‘ My notion is the same ; 
And J, without reluctance, could decline e 
All act of inquisition whence we rise, 
And what, when breath hath ceased, we may becorma 
Here are we, in a bright and breathing world ! 
Our origin, what matters it? In lack 
Of worthier explanation, say at once 
With the American (a thought which suits 
Tho place where now we stand) that certain men 
Leapt out together froin a rocky cave ; 
And these were tho first parents of mankind : 
Or, if a different image be recall’d 
By the warm sunshire, and the jocund voice 
Of insects chirping out their careless lives 
On these soft beds of thyme-besprinkled turf, 
Choose, with the gay Athenian, a conceit 
As sound—with that blithe race who wore erewnile 
Their golden grasshoppers, in sizn that they 
Had sprung from out the soil whercon they dwelt. 
But stop '—these theoretic fancies jar 
On serious minds ; for doubtloss, in one sense, 
The theme zs serious ; then, as Hindoos draw 
Their holy Ganges, from a skicy fount, 
Even so deduce the stream of human life 
From seats of power divine ; and hope, or trust, 
That our existence winds her stately course 
Beneath the sun, like Ganges, to make part 
Of a living ocean : or, if such may seem,, 
Its tendency, to be engulf’d and lost 
Like Niger, in impenctrable sands 
And utter darkness: thought which may be faced, 
Though comfortless! Not of myselt 1 speak ; 
Such acquiescence neither doth imply 
In me, a meekly-bending spirit, soothed 
By natural piety ; nor a lofty mind, 
By philosophic discipline prepared 
Fon calm subjection to acknowledged Jaw ; 
Pleased to have been, contented not to be. 
Such palms I boast not ; no! to me, who flud, 
Reviewing my past way, much to condemn, 
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Little to praise, and nothing to regret 

(Save some remembrances of dream-like joys 
That scércely seem to have belong’d to mo), 
If I must take my choice between the pair 
That rule alternatcly the weary hours, 

Night is than day more acceptable ; sleep 
Doth, in my estimate of good, appear 

A better state than waking ; death than sleop. 
Feelingly sweet is stillness after storm, 
Though under covert of the wormy graund ! 


“Yet be it said, in justice to myself, 
That in more genial times, when I was free 
To explore the destiny of human kind ; 
Not as an intellectual game pursucd 
With curious subtility, thereby to cheat 
Irksome sensations ; but by love of truth 
Jyged on, or haply by intense delight 
In feeding thought, wherever thoucht could foed ; 
I did not rank with those (too dull or ‘nice, 
For to my judgment such they then appear'd, 
Or too aspiring, thankless at the best) 
Who, in this frame of human life, percoive 
An object whereunto their souls are tied 
In discontented wedlock ; nor did e’er, 
From me, those dark, impervious shades, that hang 
Upon the region whither we are bound, 
"xclude a power to enjoy the vital beams 
Of present sunshine. Deities that float 
On wings—angclic spirits ! I could muse 
O’er what from eldest time we have been told 
Of your bright forms awd plorious faculties, 
And with the imagination be content, 
Not wishing more ; repining not to tread 
The little sinuous path of earthly care, 
By flowers embellish’d, and by springs refresh’d. 
‘ Blow winds of autumn '—let your chilline breath 
Take the live herbage from the mead, and strip 
The shady forest of its oreen attire,— 
And let the bursting clouds to fury rouse 
The gentle brooks! Your desolating sway,’ 
Thus I exclaiméd, ‘no sudness sheds on me ; 
And no disorder in your rage I find. 
What dignity, what beauty, in this change 
From mild to angry, and from sad to gay, 
Alternate and revolving! How benign, 
How rich in animgtion and delicht, 
How bountiful these elements—compared 
With aught, as more desirable and fair, 
Devised by fancy for the golden age : 
Or the perpetual warbling that prevails 
In Arcady, bencath unalter’d skies, 
Through the long year in constant quiet bound, 
Night hus')’d as night, and day serene as day !” 
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—But why this tedious record? Age we know 
Is garrulous ; and solitude is apt 
To anticipate the privilege of age. a 
From far ye come; and surely with a hope 

Of better entertainment—let v= honce !’ 


Loth to forsake the spot, and stil] more loth 
To be diverted from our present theme, 
I said, ‘‘ My thoughts, agreeing, sir, with yours, 
Would push this censure farther ; for, if smiles. 
Of scornful pity be the just reward 
Of poesy, thus courteously omploy’d 
In framing models to improve the scheme 
Of man’s existence, and recast tho world, 
Why should not grave Philosophy be styled, 
Herself, a dreamer of a kindred stock, 
A dreamer yet more spiritiess and dull ? 
**Yes,” said I, ‘shall the immunities to which 
She doth lay claim, the precepts she bestows, 
Kstablish sounder titles of esteem 
For her, who (all too timid and reserved 
For onset, for resistance too inert, 
l'oo weak for suffering, and for hope too tame) 
Did place in flow’ry gardens curtain’d round 
With world-excluding groves, the brotherhood 
Of soft Epicureans, taught— if they 
The ends of being would secure, and win 
The crown of wisdom —to yield up their souls 
To a voluptuous unconcern, preferring 
Tranquillity to all things. Or is she,” 
I cried, ‘‘more worthy of rerard—the power, 
Who, for the sake of sterner quiet, closed 
The Stoic’s heart against the ¥ain approach 
Of admiration, and all sense of joy /” 


His countenance gave notice that my zeal 
Accorded little with his present mind ; 
I ceased, and he resumed. ‘‘ Ah! gentle sir, 
Slight, if you will, the means; but spare to shah’ 
The end of those, who did, by system, rank, 
As the prime object of a wise man’s aim, 
Security from shock of accident, 
Release from fear; and cherish’d peaceful days 
For their own sakes, as mortal life's chief good, 
And only reasonable felicity. 
What motive drew, what impulse, I would ask, 
Through a long course of later ages, drove 
The hermit to his cell in forest wide ; 
Or what detain’d him, till his closing eyes 
Took their last farewell of the sun and stars, 
Fast anchor’d in the desert? Not alone 
Bread of the persecuting sword,—remorse, 
Wrongs unredress’d, or insults unavenged 
And unavengeable, defeated pride, 
Prosperity subverted, maddening want, 
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Friendship betray'd, affection unreturn’d, 
Love with despair, or grief in agony : 

Not always from intolerable pangs 

He fled ; but, compass’d round by pleasure, sizh’d 
For independent happiness ; craving peace, 
The central feeling of all happiness, 

Not as a refuge from distress or pain, 

A breathing-time, vacation, or a truce, 

But for its absolute self; a life of peace, 
Stability without regret or fear ; 

That hath been, is, and shall be evermore ! 
Such the reward he sought ; and wore out life, 
There, where on few external things his heart 
Was set, and those his own ; or, if not his, 
Subsisting under Nature’s steadfast law. 


“What other yearning was tho master tie 
Of the monastic brotherhood ; upon rock 
Aérial, or in green secluded valo, 
One after one, collected from afar, 
An undissolving fellowship? What but this, 
The universal instinct of repose— 
Tho longing for confirm’d tranquillity, 
Inward and outward—humble, yet sublime : 
The life whcre hope and memory are as one ; 
Earth quiet and unchanged ; the human soul 
Consistent in self-rule ; and heaven reveal’d 
To meditation in that quietness !— 
Such was their scheme: thrice happy he who gain’d 
The ond proposed! And—though the same were miss’ & 
By multitudes, perhaps obtain’d by none— 
They, for the attempt, and for the pains employ’é, 
Do, in my present cenfure, stand redeem’d 
From the unqualified disdain, that once 
Would have been cast upon them by my voice 
Delivering its decisions from the seat 
Of torward youth, that scruples not to solve 
Doubts, and determine questions, by the rules 
Of inexperienced jundyment, ever prone 
To overwecning faith , and is inflamed 
By courag®, to demand trom real lile 
The test of act and suffering to provuke 
Hostility—ho® dreadful when it comes, 
Whether affliction be the foe, or guilt | 


“*A child of earth, I rested, in that stage 
Of my past course to which theso thoughts advert, 
Upon earth’s nagive energies ; forgetting 
That mine was a condition which required 
Nor energy, nor fortitude—a calm 
Without vicissitude ; which, if the like 
Had been presented to my view elsewhere, e 
i might have even been tempted to cespise, 
But that which was serene was also bright ; 
Enliven’d happiness with joy o’erflowing, 
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With joy, and—oh ! that memory should survive 
To speak the word—with rapture ! Nature’s boon, 
Life's genuine inspiration, happiness 

Above what rules can teach, or fancy feign ; 
Abused, as all possessions are abused 

That are not prized according to their worth. 
And yet, what worth }—what good is givon to moitty 
More solid than the gilded clouds of heaven, 
What joy more lasting than a vernal flower ? 
None! ’tis the general plaint of haman kind 

In solitude ; and mutually address’d 

From each to all, for wisdom’s sake: this truth 
The pricst announces from his holy seat ; 

And, crown'd with garlands in the summer grovo, 
The poet fits it to his pensive lyre. 

Yet, cre that final resting-place be gain’d, 

Sharp contradictions hourly shall arise 

‘lo cross the way ; and we, perchance, by doom 
Of this same life, shall be compell’d to grieve 
That the prosperities of love and joy 

Should be permitted, oft-times, to endure 

So long, and be at once cast down for ever. 

Ob! tremble ye to whom hath been assign’d 

A course of days composing happy months, 

And they as happy years ; the present still 

So like the past, and both so firm a pledge 

Of a congenial future, that the trhcala 

Of pleasure move without the aid of hope, 

For mutability is Nature’s bane ; 

And slighted Hope will be avenged ; and, when 
Ye need her favours, ye shaJ] find her not ; 

But, in her stead, fear—doubt—-and agony !” 


This war the bitter language of the heart ; 
But, while he spake, look, gesture, tone of voice, 
Though discomposed and vehement, were such 
As skill and gracetul Nature might suggest 
To a proficient of the tragic scene, 

Standing before the multitude, beset 

With sorrowful events ; and we, who heard, 
And saw, were moved, Desirous to divert, 
Or stem, the current of the speaker’s theughts, 
We signified a wish to leave that place 

Of stillness and close privacy, which seem’d 
A nook for self-examination framed, 

Or for confession, in the sinner’s need, 
Hidden from all men’s view. To oun attempt 
He yielded not ; but, pointing to a slope 

Of mossy turf, defended from the sun ; 

And, on that couch inviting us to rest, 
Towards that tender-hearted man he turn’d 
A serious eye, and thus his speech renew’d :-—= 

“You never saw, your eyes did never look 
On the bright form of her whom once I lovea ¢ 
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- Her silver voice was heard upon the earth, 
A sound unknown to you; else, honour’d friend ! 
Your heatt had borne a pitiable share ; 
Of what I guffer’d when I wept that loss, 
And suffer now, not seldom, from tho thought 
That I remember, and can weep no moere.— 
Stripp’d as I am of all the golden fruit 
Of self-esteem ; and by the cutting blasts 
Of self-reproach familiarly assail’d ; 
I would not yet be ofsuch wintry bareness, 
But that some leaf of your regard should hang 
Upon my naked branches: lively thoughts 
Give birth, full often, to unguarded words ; 
I grieve that, in your presence, from my tongue 
Too much of frailty hath alroady dropp’d ; 
But that too much demands still more. 
‘“* You know, 
Reverend compatriot ; and to you, kind sir 
Not to be deem'd a stranger, as you come 
ollowing the guidance of these welcome feet 
To our secluded vale), it may be told, 
That my demerits did not sue in vain 
To one, on whose mild radiance many gazed 
With hope, and all with pleasure. This fair bride— 
In the devotedness of youthful love, 
Preferring me to parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal roof, 
And all known places and familiar sights 
Resign’d with sadness gently weighing down 
er trembling expectations, but no more 
Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a comfidence sublime 
In what I had to build upon)—this bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and beautiful, I led 
To a low cottage in a sunny bay, 
Where the salt sca innocuously breaks, 
And the sea-breeze as innocently breathes, 
On Devon's leafy shores ; a shelter’d hold, 
In a soft clime encouraging: the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty! As our steps 
Approach th’ embower’d abode—our chosen seat— 
See, rooted in #he earth, its kindly bed, 
Th’ uncndanger’d myrtiec, deck’d with flowers, 
Before the threshold stands to welcome us ! 
While, in the flowering myrtle’s neizhbourhood, 
Not overlook’d, but courting no regard, 
Those native planés, the holly and the yew, 
Gave modest intimation to the mind 
Of willingness with which they would unite 
With the green myrtle, t’ endoar the hours 
Of winter, and protect that pleasant place. 
Wild were the walks upon those lonely dowza, 
Track leading into track, how mark'd, how worn 
Wwto bright verdure, among fern and gorse, 
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Winding away its never-ending line 
On their smooth surface, evidence was none: 
But there lay open to our daily haunt, . 
A range of unappropri.ted earth, 

Where youth’s ambitious feet might move at large; 
Whence, unmolested wanderers, we beheld 

The shining yiver of the day diffuse 

His brightness o’er a tract of sea and land 

Gay as our spirits, free as our desires, 

As our enjoyments boundless. F.:om these heights 
We dropp’d, at pleasure, into sylvan combs ; 
Where arbours of impenetrable shade, 

And mossy seats, detain’d us side by side, 

With hearts at case, and knowledge in our hearts, 
“That all the grove and all the day was ours.’ 


“‘ But in due season Nature interfered, 
And call’d my partner to resign her share 
In the pure freedom of that wedded life, 
Enjoy’d by usin common. To my hope, 
To my heart’s wish, my tender mate became 
The thankful captive of maternal bonds, 
And those wild paths were left to me alone ; 
There could I meditate on follies past, 
And, like a weary voyager escaped 
From risk and hardship, inwardly retrace 
A course of vain delights and thoughtless guilt, 
And self-indulgence—without shame pursued ; 
There, undisturb’d, could think of, and could thank 
Her—whose submissive spirit was to me 
Rule and restraint—my guardian ; shall I say 
That earthly Providence whose guiding love 
Within a port of rest had lodgéd me safe ; 
Safe from temptation, and from danger far ? 
Strains follow’d of acknowledgment address’&a 
To an Authority enthroned above 
The reach of sight ; from whom, as from their source, 
Proceed all visible ministers of good 
That walk the earth—Father of heaven gnd earth, 
Father, and King, and Judge, adored and feur’d ! 
These acts of mind, and memory, and heart, 
And spirit—interrupted and relieved 
By observations, transient as the glance 
Of flying sunbeams, or to th’ outward form 
Cleaving, with power inherent and intense 
As the mute insect fix’d upon the plant 
On whose soft leaves it hangs, and from whose cup 

ws imperceptibly its nourishment, 

Endear’d my wanderings; and the mother’s kixs, 
And infant’s smile, awaited my return. 


'*In privacy we dwelt—a wedded pair, 
Companions daily, often all day long ; 
Not placed by fortune within easy reach 
Of various intercourse, nor wishing ‘aujrht 7 


or 
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‘Beyond the allowance of our own fireside, 
The twaip within our happy cottage born 
‘Inmates, and heirs of our united love ; 
Graced mutually by difference of sex, 

By the endearing names of nature bound, 
And with no wider interval of time 
Between their several births than served for one 
To establish something of a leader’s sway ; 
Yet left them join’d by sympathy in age; 
Equals in pleasure, fellows in pursuit. 

On these two pillars rested as in air 

Our solitude. 


*< Tt soothes me to perceive, 

Your courtesy withholds not from my words 
Attentive audience. But, oh! gentle friends, 
As times of quiet and unbroken peace, 

Though, for a nation times of blessedness, 

Give back faint echoes from th’ historian’s page ; 
So, in the imperfect sounds of this discourse, 
Depress’d I hear, how faithless is the voice 
Which those most blissful days reverberate, 
What special record can, or need be given 

To rules and habits, whereby much was done 
But all within the sphere of little things, 

Of humble, though to us, important cares, 

And precious interests? Smoothly did our life 
Advance, not sworving from the ath prescribed $ 
Her annual, her diurnal round alike 

Maintain’d with faithful care. And you divire 
The worst offects which ovr condition saw, 

If you imagine changes slowly wrought, 

And in their progress imperceptible, 

Not wish’d for, sometimes noticed with a sich 
(Whate’er of good or lovely they might bring), 
Sigh of regrot, for the familiar good 

And loveliness endear’d—which they removed. 


“Seven years of occupation undisturb’d 
Establish’d seemingly a right to hold 
That happiness : and use and habit gave 
To what an afien spirit had acquired 
A patrimonial sanctity. And thus, 
With thoughts and wishes bounded to this world, 
I lived and breathed ; most grateful,—if t’ enjoy 
Without repining or desire for more, 
For different lot? or change to higher sphere 
Only except some ee of pride 
ith no determined object, though upheld 
By theories with suitable acpperty= 
Most grateful, if in such wise to enjoy 
Be proof of gratitude for what we have ¢ 
Else, I allow, most thankless. But at once 
From some dark seat of fatal pore was urged 
‘ x 
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Of my exhausted heart. If busy men 

In sober conclave met, to weave.a web f 
Of amity, whose living threads should stretch 
Beyond the seas, and to the farthest pole, 
There did I sit assisting. If, with noise 

And acclamation, crowds in open air 
Express’d ‘the tumult of their minds, my voice 
There mingled, heard or not. The powers of sor 
TI left not uninvoked ; and, in sti4 groves 
Where mild enthusiasts tuned a pensive lay 
Of thanks and expectation, in accord 

With their belief I sang Saturnian rule 
Return’d, a progeny of golden years 
Permitted to descend, and bless mankind. 
With promises the Hebrew scriptures teem : 

T felt the invitation ; and resumed 

A long-suspended office in the house 

Of public worship, where; the glowing phrass 


yn. Of ancient inspiration serving me, 
yw i promised also,—with undaunted trust 


Foretold ; and added prayer to prophecy ; 
mthe admiration winning of the eed: ; ‘ 
pihe help desiring of the pure devout. ~ 


XS 
91 ‘f Scorn and contempt forbid me to proceed. 


Holt History, Time’s slavish scribe, will tell > 
O* ov rapidly the zealots of the cause 
canded—or in hostile ranks appear’d ; 

@, tired of honest service ! these, outdone, 
ted, therefore, or appali’d, by aims 







ve q wrest zealots—so confusion reign’d, 
As B ; the more faithful were coinpell’d to exclaim 


i yitus did to virtue, ‘ Liberty, 
Worsih ipp’d thee, and find thee but a shade !? 


‘* Such’) recantation had for me no charin 
Nor would, | pend to it ; who should have grievex 


At aught, Bs cowover fair, which bore the mien 


Of a conclusic ¥y or catastroph 
yr’ 3 Pp e. 

aie ae fel, ceal, that, when the simple good 

Gia ae rt, pines withdrew, I sought 

rts aie ° A Pict scrupulous whence it came, 

E i ti tompromise it stood, not nice ; 

Ande ti oe yons seem’d to be high-pitch’d, 

re 4 qth 1¢8 fedetermined. Ruling such, 

Ho with 8uC#, herding, I maintain’d a strife 
opeless, 8044 \s¢3]] more hopeless every hour ; 

But, in the chess, I began to feel 


ies’d. 1 ipation of the world 
? uld at least secure my own, 
‘Widely—inve pensated. For rights, 


; usurp’d upon, 
Tppake with vebemell a, nnd promptly sained 


: d for my needs 
Or purposes ; nor soruploci to proclaim, 
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And propagate, by liborty of life, 

Those new pérsuasions. Not that I rejoiced, 
Or ever! found pleasure, in such vagrant course, 
For its own sake ; but farthest from the walk 
Which I had trod in happiness and peace, 
Was most inviting to a troubled mind 

That ina strug ng and distemper’d world 
Beheld a cherish’d image of itself. 

Yet mark the contradictions of which man 

Js stil] the sport! *Here Nature was my gute, 
The Nature of the dissolute ; but thee, 

O fostering Nature! I rejected—smiled 

At others’ tears in pity ; and in scorn 

At those, which thy soft influence sometimes drev 
From my unguarded heart. The tranquil shore 
Ot Britain circumscribed mc; else, perhaps, 

I might have been entangled among deeds 
Which now, as infamous, I should abhor— 
Despise, as senseless ; for stranyely relish’d 
The exasperated spirit of that land, 

Which turn’d an angry beak against the dowa 
Of its own breast ; as if it hoped thereby 

‘To disencumber its impatient wings. 

But all was quieted by iron bonds 

Of military sway. The shifting aims, 

The moral interests, the creative miht, 

The varied functions and hiyh attributes 

Of civil action, yielded to a power 

Formal, and odious, and contemptible. 

In Britain, ruled a panic dread of change ; 

The weak were praised, rewarded, and advanced 3 
And, from the impulse of a just disdain, 

Once more did I retire into myself. 

‘There fceling no contentment, I resolved 

‘To fly, for safe, d, to some foreign shore 
Remote from Europe, from her blasted hopes, 
Wer fields of carnage, and polluted air. 


‘* Fresh blew the wind, when o’er the Atlantic main 
‘The ship went gliding with her thoughtless crew : 
And who among them, but an exile, freed 
Krom discofttent, indiflerent, pleased to sit 
Among the busily-employ’d, not more 
With ob}*%ation charged, with service tax’d, 

Than thj%,ose pendant to the idle wind 
Upon tk% “ll mast streaming! But, ye powers 
Of soul ? .:4 serse—mystoriously allied, 
O, never let the wretched, if a choice 
ie left him, trust the freight of his distress 
o a long voyage on the silent deep ! 
For, like a p e, will memory break out, 
And, in the blank and solitude oi things, 
Upon his spirit, with a fever’s strength, 
‘Will -onscience prey. Feebly must they have felt: 
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Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 
The vengeful furies. Beawtiful regaris 
Were turn’d on me—the face of her I loved— 
The wife and mother —pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches insupportable. 

_ Where now that boasted liberty ? No welcome 
From unknown objects I received ; and those, 
Known and familiar, which the vaulted sky 
Did, in the placid clearness of the night, 
Disclose, had accusations to prefer’ 

Against my peace. Within the cabin stood 
That volume as a compass for the soul ; 
Revered among the nations. I implored 

Its guidance ; but the infallible support 

Of. faith was wanting. Tell me, why refused 
To one by storms annoy’d and adverse winds, 
Perplex’d with currents, of his weakness sick, 
Of vain endeavours tired, and by his own, 

And by his nature’s ignorance dismay’d. 


“‘* Long-wish’d-for sight, the Western world appusa, 
And, when the ship a moor’d, I leap’d ashore aj 
Indignantly—resolved to be a man, : 
Who, having o’er the past no power, would live i 
No longer in subjection to the past, 
With abject mind—from a tyrannic lord 
Inviting penance, fruitlessly endured : 
So like a fugitive whose feet have clear’d 
Some bound’ry which his followers may not crose 
In prosecution of their deadly chase, 
Respiring I look’d round. How bright the sua, 
How promising the breeze! Caa aught produced 
In the old world compare, thought I, fur power 
And majesty, with this gigantic stream 
Sprung from the desert ? And behold, a city 
resh, youthful, and aspiring! What are these 
To me, orI tothem? As much at least 
As he desires that they should be, whom winds 
And waves have wafted to this distant shore, 
In the condition of a damaged seed 
Whose fibres cannot, if they would, take root. 
' Here may I roam at large ; my business is, 
Roaming at large, t’ observe, and not to feel ; 
And therefore, uot to act—convinced that a!] 
Which bears the name of action, howsoe’cr 
Beginning, ends in servitude—still painful, 
And mostly profitless. And, sooth to vay, 
On nearer view, a motley spectacle 
Appear’d, of high pretensions—unreproved 
But by the obstreperous voice of higher still , 
Big passions strutting on a petty stage ; 
Which a detach’d spectator may regard 
Not unamused. But ridicule demands 
Quick change of objects ; and, to laugh alone, 
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n woods and wilds, or any lonely pies, 
Ata egos distance from the haunte 
Of strife and folly, though it be a treat 
As choice as musing leisure can bestow" 

Yet, in the * sry centre of the crowd, 

To keep tho secret of a poignant scorn, 

May suit an airy demon ; but, of all 

Unsocial courses, ’tis the one least fit 

For the gross spirit of mankind—the one 

That soonest fails fo please, and quickliest turns 
Into vexation. Let us, then, I said, 

Leave this unknit Republic to the scourge 

Of its own passions ; and to regions haste, 
Whose shades have never felt th’ encroaching axe, 
Or soil endured a transfer in the mart 

Of dire rapacity. There, man abides, 
Primeval KN ature’s child. A creature weak 

In combination (wherefore else driven back 

So far, and of his old inheritance 

So easily deprived ?), but, for that cause, 

More dignified, and stronger in himself, 
Whether to act, judge, suffer, or enjoy. 

True, the intelligence of social art 

Hath overpower’d his forefathers, and soon 
Will sweep the remnant of his line away ; 

But contemplations, worthier, nobler tar 

Than her destructive energies, attend 

His independence, when along the side 

Of Mississippi? or that northern stream 

Which spreads into successive seas, ho walks ; 
Picased to perceive his own unshackled life, 
And his innate capaéities of soul, 

There imaged: or, when having gain’d the top 
Of some commanding eminence, which yet 
Intruder ne’er beheld, he thence surveys 
Regions of wood and wide savannah, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth, 

With mind that sheds a light on what he secs ; 
Free as the sun, and lonely as the sun 
Pouring? above his head, its radiance down 
Upon a living and rejoicing world ! 


‘*So, westward, tow'rd the unviolated wouda, 
I bent my way ; and, roaming far and wide, 
Fail’d not to greet the merry mocking-bird ; 
And while the melancholy muccawiss 
(The sportive Bird’s companion in the grove) 
Repeated o’er and o’er his plaintive cry, 
Iesympathized at leisure with the sound ; 
But that pure archetype of human greatness, 
I found him not, There, in his stead, appeas’d 
A creature, squalid, vengeful, and impure ; 
Remorseless, and submissive to no law 
But superstitious fear, and abject sloth. 
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Enough is told! Here am I~—ye have heard 
What evidence I seek, and vainly seek ; 
What from my fellow-beings I require, 
And cannot find ; what I myself have lost, 
Nor can regain : how ] idly I look 
Upon this visible fabric of the world, 

ay be divined—perhaps it hath been said, 
But spare your pity, if there be in me 
Aught that deserves respect : for J exist— 
Within myself—not comfortless. The tenor 
Which my life holds, he readily may conceive 
Whoe’er hath stood tv watch a mountain brook 
In some still passage of its course, and seen 
Within the depths of its capacious breast 
lnverted trees, and rocks, and azure sky ; 
And, on its glassy surface, specks of foam 
And conglobated bubbles undissolved, 
Numerous as stars ; that, by their onward lapse, 
Betray to sight the motion of the stream, 
Else imperceptible ; meanwhile, is heard 
Perchance a roar or murmur; and the sound 
Though soothing, and the little floating isles 
Though beautiful, are both by Nature charged 
With the same pensive office ; and make known 
Through what Pope labyrinths, abrupt 
Precipitations, and untoward straits, 
The earth-born wanderer hath pass’d ; and quickly, 
That respite o’er, like traverses and toils 
Must be again encounter’d. Such a stréam 
Is human life ; and so the spirit fares 
In the best quiet to its course alluw’d : 
And such is mine—save only for & hope 
That my particular current soon will reach 
Tb’ unfathomable gult where all ix still |” 
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BOOK IV. 


DESPONDENCY CORRECTED. 


State of feeling produced by the foregoing narrative—A belief in a superlntending Provt- 
deuce the only adequate support under affliction—Wanderer's ejaculation to the Supreme 
Buing—Account of his own deVotional feelings in youth involved in it~—Implores that 
he may retain in age the power to find repose among enduring and eternal th 
What these latter are—Acknowledges the difficulty of a lively faith— Hence inuuodarate 
sorrow—But doubt or despondency not therefore to be intorred—And proceeds tu 
adusiuister consolation to the Solitary—Exhortations—How these ure reveived-—Wanderer 
resumes—~Aud applies his discourse to that.other cause of dejection in the Sulitary’s 
tind, the disappointment of bis expectations from the French Revulutiun—States the 
rational grounds of hope—Aud insists on the necessity of patience and fortitude with 
respect to the course of the great revolutions of the world—Knowledge the source of 
tran, uillity—Rural life and solitude particularly favourable to a knowledge of the 
inferior creatures—Study of their babita and ways recommended on the affections and 
the fiuagination—Exhortation to bodily exertion and au active communion with Nature 
—Murbid sulitude a pitiable t —If the elevated imagination cannot be exerted, try 
the humbler fancy—Superstition better than apathy—Apathy and destitutiun unknowa: 
in the infancy of society—The various modes of Religion prevented it—This illustrated 
in the Jewish, Porsiau, Babylonian, Chaldean, aud Grecian modes of bellef—Solitary 
iuterposer-—Wanderer, iv answer, points out the influenve of religious and native 
feeling ou the mind in the humble ranks of society, in life especially—This 
illustrated frum present and past times—Observation that these principles teud to recall 
expluded auperstitions ard ay vat Mp deena rebuts this charge, and contrasts the 
dignitues of the nation with the preswuptive littleness of certain modern philo- 
sophers, whom the Solitary appears te esteetw—Recommends to him other lights and 
5 Sresaa eens the power of the soul to regenerate herself—Solitary agitated, aud asks 

ow—Reply—Personal appeal—Happy for us that the imagination and affecticns, In our 
own déspite, mitigate the evils of that state of intellectual slavery which the calculating 
understanding is so apt to produce—Exhortation to activity of budy renewed--How 
Nature is to be commmuned with—Wanderer concludes with a prospect of a legitimate 
union of the imaginatign, the affections, the understanding, and the reason— t of 
the Wanderer's discou Evening—Return to the Cottage. 


HERE closed the tenant of that lonely valo 

His mournful narrative, commenced in pain, 

In pain commenced, and ended without peace ; 

Yet temper’d, not unfrequently, with strains 

Of native feeling grateful to our minds, ‘ 
And doubtless yielding some relief to his, 

While wo sate listening with compassion due. 

Such pity yet surviving, with firm voice, 

That did not falter, though the heart was moved, 

The Wanderer said :— 


** One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only—an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturb’d, is order’d by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everMsting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good, 
e The darts of anguee fix not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified 
By acquiescence in the Will supreme eee” 
For time and for eternity—by iaith, ger 
- Faith absolute in God, including hope, 
And the defence that lies in boundlessg' ~ “ 
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Of Gis porfections ; with habitual dread 

‘Of aught unworthily conceived, endured 
mpatiently, ili-done, or left undone 

To the dishonour of His holy name. 

Soul of our souls, and Safeguard of the world, 

Sustain, Thou only canst, the sick of heart ! 

Restore their languid spirits, and recall 

Their lost affections unto Thee and thine !” 


Then, as we issued from that cover? nook, 

He thus continued, lifting up his eyes 
‘To heaven :—** How beautiful this dome of sky. 
And the vast hills, in fluctuation fix’d 

At Thy command, how awful! Shall the soul, 
Human and rational, report of Thee, 

Even less than these? Be mute who will, who cen, 
Yet I will praise Theo with inpassion’d voice: 
My lips, that may forget ‘hee in the crowd, 
Cannot forget Thee here, where Thou hast built 
For Thy own glory in the wilderness ! 

Me didst Thou constitute a priest of thine, 

In such a temple as we now behold 

Rear’d for thy presence: therefore am I bound 
To worship, here and everywhere, as one 

Not doom’'d to ignorance, though forced to tread, 
From childhood up, the ways of poverty ; 

From unreflecting ignorance preserved, 

And from debasement rescued. By thy grace 
Tho particle divine remain’d unquench’d 5 ¢ 
And, ’mid the wild weeds of a rugyed soil, 

Thy bounty caused to flourish dcathless flowers, 
From Paradise transplanted. Wintry age 
Impends ; the frost will gather round my heart, 
And if they wither, I am worse than dead ! 
Come, labour, when the worn-out frame requires 
Perpetual sabbath—come, disease and want, 
And sad exclusion through decay of senso— 
ut leave me unabated trust in ‘hee— 

And let Thy favour, to the end of lifo, 

Inspire me with ability to seek 

Repose and hope among eternal things— 
Father of heaven and earth !—and | am rich, 
And will possess my portion in cuntent ! 
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Of other converse, which mind, sou), and heart 
Do, with united urgency, require, 
What more, that may not perish? Thou, dread Source, 
Prime, self-existing Cause and End of all 
That, in the scale of being fill their place, 
Above our human region, or below, 
Set and sustain’d—Thou, who didst wrap the cloud 
Of infancy around us, that Thyself, 
Therein, with our simplicity awhile, 
Mightst hold, on arth, communion undisturb’d— 
Who, from the anarchy of dreaming slcep, 
Or from its death-like void, with punctual care, 
And touch as gentle 0* the morniny light, 
Restor’st us daily to the powers of sense, 
And reason’s steadfast rule—Thou, Thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blesséd spirits, 
Which Thou includest, as the sev her waves. 
For adoration ‘hou endurest ; endure 
For consciousness the motions of thy will ; 
For apprehension those transcendent truths 
Of the pure intellect, that stand as laws 
ee constituting strencth and power) 

ven to Thy Being’s infinite majesty ! 
This universe shal] pass away—a frame 
Glorious, because the shadow of Thy might! 
A step, or link, for intercourse with Thee. 
Ah! if the time must come, in which my feet 
No more shall stray where meditation leads 
By flowing st®cam, through wood, or crayry wild, 
Loved haunts like these—the unimprison’d inind 
May yet have scope to rango amoung her own, 
Her thoughts, her immages, her high desires. 
If the dear faculty of sight should fail, 
Still it may be allow’d me to remember 
What visionary powers of eye and soul 
In youth were mine; when, station’d on the top 
Of some huge hill, expectant, I boheld 
The sun rise up, from distant climes return’d 
Darkness to chase, and sleep, and bring the day, 
His bouateous gift !—or saw him towards the deep 
Sink, with a retinue of flaming clouds 
Attended ; then my spirit was entranced 
With joy exalted to beatitude ; 
The measure of my soul was fill’d with bliss 
And holiest love ; as earth, sea, air, with light, 
With pomp, wate glory, with magnificence ! 


‘‘ Those fervent raptures are for-ever flown, 
And, since their date, my soul hath undergone 
Skange manifold, for better or for worse ; 

Yet cease I not to struggle and t’ aspire 
Heavenward, and chide the part of me that flags 
Through sinful choice, or dread necessity 

Oa human nature, from above, imposed. 


| 
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“l'is, by comparison, an easy task 
Earth to despise ; but, to converse with Heaven— 
This is not easy. To relinquish all 

We have, or hope, of happiness and joy, 

And stand in freedom loosen’d from this world, 
I deem not arduous ; but must needs confess, 
That ’tis a thing impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul’s desires, 

And the most difficult of tasks to keep 

Heights which the soul is competen? to gain. 
Man is of dust: ethereal hopes are his, 

Which, when they should sustain themselves aloft, 
Want due consistence ; like-a pillar of smoke, 

. That with majestic energy from earth 

Rises, but, having reach’d the thinner air, 
Melts, and dissolves, and is no longer seen. 
From this infirmity of mortal kind 

Sorrow proceeds, which else were not ; at least, 
If grief be something hallow’d and ordain’d, 

If, in proportion, it be just and meet, 
Through this, ’tis able to maintain its hold 

In that excess which conscience disapproves, 
For who could sink and settle to that point 

Of selfishness ; so senseless who sould be 

In framing estimates of loss and gain, 

As long and perseverinyly to mourn 

For any object of his love, removed 

From this unstable world, if he could fix 

A satisfying view upon that state 

Of pure, imperishable blessedness, 

Which reason promises, and Holy Writ 
Insures to all believers? Yet mistrust 

Is of such incapacity, methinks, 

No natural branch ; desponcency far less, 

And, if there be whose tender frames have droop’a 
Even to the dust, apparently through weight 
Of anguish unrelieved, and lack of power, 

An agonizing sorrow to transmute, 

Infer not hence a hope from those withheld 
When wanted most; a confidence impair’d 

So pitiably, that, having ceased to see 

With bodily eyes, they are borne down by stove 
Of what is lost, and perish through regret. 

O no! full oft the innocent sufferer sees 

Too clearly, feels too vividly, and longs 

To realize the vision with intense 

And over-constant yearning : there, theie lies 
he excess, by which the balance is destroy’d, 
Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual orba, 
Though inconceivably endow’d, too dim 

For any passion of the soul that leads 

To ecstasy, and, all the crooked paths 

Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
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Along the line of limitless desires. : 

I, speakjng now from such disorder free— 
Nor sleep, nor craving, but in settled peace— 
T cannot doubt that t ey whom you deplore 
Are glorified ; or, if they sleep, shall wake 
From sleep, and dwell with God in endless love. 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 

In mercy, carried infinite degrees 

Beyond the tenderness of human hearts ; 
Hope, below this, cfnsists not with belief 

In perfect wisdom, guiding mightiest power, 
That finds no limits but its own pure will. 


*‘ Here, then, we rest, not fearing to be left 
In undisturb’d possession of our creed, 
For aught that human reasoning can achieve 
To unsettle or perplex us ; yet with pain 
Acknowledging, and grievous self-reproach, 
That, though immovably convinced, we want 
Zeal, and the virtue to exist by faith, 
As soldiers live by courage ; as, by strength 
Of heart, the sailor fights with roaring seas. 
Alas ! the endowment of immortal power 
Is match’d unequally with custom, time, 
And domineering faculties of sense, 
In all; in most, with superadded foes, 
Idle temptations, open vanities 
Of dissipation ; countless, still-renew’d, 
Ephemeral offspring of the unblushing world ; 
And, in the private regions of the mind, 
Tll-govern’d passions, ranklings of despite, 
Immoderate wishes, fining discontent, 
Distress and care. at then remains? To seek 
Those helps, for his occasions ever near, 
Who lacks not will to use them ; vows, renew’d 
On the first motion of a holy thought ; 
Vigils of contemplation ; praise, and prayer,— _. 
A stream which, from the fountain of the heart, 
Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 
Without Sxecess of unexpected strength. 
But, above all, the victory is most sure 
For him who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 
Of conscience,—conscience reverenced and obey'd, 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And his most perfect image in the world. 
Endeavour thu8 to live ; these rules regard ; 
fhese helps solicit ; and a steadfast seat 
Sal] then be yours among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal aiz, 
Sons of the morning. For your nobler part, 
Ere disencumber’d of her mortal chains, 
Doubt shall be quell’d and trouble chased away, 
With only such degree of sadness left 


RD 
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As may eupport longings of pure desire, 
And strengthen love, rejoicing secretly 
In the sublime attractions of the grave.” 


While, in this strain, the venerable Sage 
Pour’d forth his aspirations, and announced 
His judgments, near that lonely house we paced 
A plot of green sward, seemingly preserved 
By Nature's care from wreck of scatter’d stones, 
And from the encroachment of encircling heath. 
Small space ; but, for reiterated steps, 
Smooth and commodious ; as a stately deck 
Which to and fro the mariner is used 
To tread for pastime, talking with his mates, 
Or haply thinking of far-distant friends, 
While the ship glides before a steady breeze. 
Stillness prevail’d around us ; and the voice 
That spake was capable to lift the soul 
‘igqaris regions yet more tranquil. But, methoughs 
That he, whose fix’d despondency had given 
Impulse and motive to that strong discourse, 
Was less upraised in spirit than abash’d ; 
Shrinking trom admonition, like a man 
Who feels that to exhort is to reproach. 
Yet, not to be diverted from his aim, 
The Sage continued :—‘ For that other loss, 
The loss of confidence in social man, 
By the unexpected transports of our age 
Carried so hivh, that every thought whic look’d 
Beyond the temporal destiny of the kind, 
Tio many scem’d superfluous, as no cause 
For such exalted confidence could .’er 
Exist ; so, none is now for such despair: 
The two extremes are equally remote 
From truth and reason ; do not, then, confound 
One with the other, but roject them both, 
And choose the middle pomt, whereon to build 
Sound expectations. This doth ho advise 
Who shared at first the illusion ; but was soon 
Cast from the pedestal of pride by shocks 
Which Nature eently gave in woods and fields 
Nor unreproved by Providence, thus speaking 
To the inattentive children of the world :— 
‘Vain-glorious generation ! what new powers 
‘On you have been conferr’d—what gifts, withheld 
‘From your progenitors, havo ye received, 
* Fit recompense of new desert—what claim 
‘ Are ye prepared to urge, that my decrees 
‘For you should undergo a sudden change ; 
‘And the weak functions of one busy day, 
*Keclaiming and extirpating, perform 
‘What all the slowly-moving years of time, 
‘ With their united force, have left undone ? 
‘ By nature’s gradual processes be taught, 
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“By story be confounded. Ye aspire 

‘ Rashly, to fall once more ; and that false frui*, 
‘Which, to your overweening spirits, yields 
‘Hope of a flight celestial, will produce 

‘Misery and shame. But Wisdom of her sons 

‘ Shall not the less, though late, be justified.’ 


**Such timely warning,” said the Wanderer, ‘‘ gave 
That visionary voice ; and, at this day, 
When a Tartarean darkness overspreads 
The groaning natiohs ; when the impious rule, 
By will or by establish’d ordinance, 
Their own dire agents, and constrain the goed 
To acts which they abhor ; though I bewail 
This triumph, yet the pity ofmy heart 
Prevents me not from owning that the law 
By which mankind now suffers, is most just. 
For by superior energies, more strict 
Affiance in each other, faith more firm 
In their unhallow’d principles, the bad 
Have fairly earn’d a victory o’er the weak, 
The vacillating, inconsistent good. 
Therefore, not unconsoled, I wait—in hope 
To see the moment when the righteous cause 
Shall ain defenders zealous and devout 
As they who have opposed her; in which Virtue 
Will to her efforts tolerate no bounds 
That are not lofty as her rights ; aspiring 
By impulse of her own ethereal zeal. 
That spirit onl? can redeem mankind ; 
And when that sacred spirit shall appear, 
Then shall ox triumph be complete as theirs. 
Yet, should this contifence prove vain, the wiso 
Have still the keeping of their proper peace, 
Are guardians of their own tranquillity. 
They act or they recede, observe and feel, 
‘Knowing’ (to adupt the energetic words 
Which a time-hallow’d poet hath employed) 
‘Knowing the heart of man 1s set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
Those rev8lutions of disturbances 
Still roll ; where all th’ aspécts of misery 
Predominate ¥ whose strong eftects are such 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress ; 
And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man /"* 


‘Happy is heewho lives to understand 
Not human nature only, but explores 
All natures, to the end that he may find 
Th8 law that governs cach ; and where beging 
The union, the partition where, Voat makes 
Kind and degree among ail visinle beings ; 
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The constitutions, powers, and faculties, 
Which they inherit,—cannot step beyond,— 
And cannot fall beneath ; that do assign . 
To every class its station and its office, 
Through all the mighty commonwealth of things, 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man. 
Such converse, if directed by a meck, 

Sincere, and humble spirit, teaches love ; 

For knowledge is delight ; and such delight 
Breeds love ; yet, suited as it rather is 

To thought and to the climbing intellect, 

It teaches less to love, than to adore ; 

If that be not. indeed the highest love! ” 


**Yet,”’ said I, tempted here to interpose, 
**Tho dignity of life is not impair’d 
By aught that innocently satisfies — 
The humbler cravings of the heart ; and he 
Is a still happier man, who, for those heights 
Of speculation not unfit, descends, 
And such benign affections cultivates 
Among the inferior kinds ; not merely those 
That he may call his own, and which depend, 
As individual} objects of regard, 
Upon his care; frem whom ho also looks 
For signs and tokens of a mutual bond ; 
But others, far beyond this narrow sphere, 
Whom, for the very sake of love, he loves. 
Nor is it a mean phase of rural lifo 
And solitude, that they do favour mosR 
Most frequently call forth, and best sustain 
*hese pure sensations ; that can penetrate 
~he obstreperous city ; on the bArren seas 
Aro not unfelt,—and much might recommend, 
Hew much they might inspirit and endear, 
‘x..8 loneliness of this sublime retreat !” 


*< Yes,’’ said the sage, resuming the discourse, 
Again directed to his downcast friend, 
“‘ If, with the froward will and grovelling soul 
Of man offended, Liberty is here, 
And invitation every hour renew’d, 
To mark their placid state who never heagd 
Of a command which they have power to break, 
Or rule which they are tempted to transgress: 
These, with a soothed or elevated heart, 
May we bchold—their knowledge register— 
Observe their ways; and, free from eyyy, find 
Complacence there: but wherefore this to you ? 
1 guess that, welcome to your lonely hearth, 
The redbreast feeds in winter from your hand ; 
A box perchance is from your casement hung 
For the small wren to build in; not in vain, 
The'barriers sopandig Seve: race surround 
This deep abiding-place, before your sight 
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Mounts on the breeze the butterfly, and soars, 
Small creature as she is, from earth’s bright flowers 
Into the dewy clouds. Ambition reigns 

Tn the waste wilderness ; the soul ascends 
Towards her native firmament of heaven, 

When the fresh eagle, in the month of May, 
Upborne, at evening, on replenish’d wing, 

This shady valley leaves, and leaves the dark 
Empurpled hills, conspicuously renewing 

A proud communication with the sun 

Low sunk beneatIf the horizon. List !—I heard, 
From yon huge © reast of rock, a sulomn bleat, 
Sent forth as if it were the mountain’s voice, 

As if the visible mountain made the cry. 
Again!” The effect upon tho soul was such 

As he express’d : for, from the mvuuntain's heart 
The solemn bleat appear’d to come ; there was 
No other—and the region all around 

Stood silent, empty of all shapo of life. 

It was a lamb, left somewhere to itself, 

The plaintive spirit of the solitude ! 

He paused, as if unwilling to proceed, 

Through consciousness that silence in such place 
Was best,—the most affecting eloquence. 

But sodn his thoughts return’d upon themselves, 
And, in soft tone of speech, he thus resumed :— 


** Ah! if the heart, too confidently raised, 
Perchance too lightly occupied, or Jull’d 
Too easily, @sspise or overlook 
The vassalage that binds hor to the carth, 
Her sad dependence upon time, and all 
The trepidations ofemortality, 
What place so destitute and void but there 
The little flower her vanity shall check ; 
The trailing worm reprove her thouvhtless prido% 


** These craggy regions, these chnotie wilds, 

Does that benignity pervade, that warms 

The mole contented with her darksome walk 

In the gold ground; and to the emmet gives 

Her foresight, and the intelligence that makes 

The tiny eeatures strong by social league ; 

Supports the gencrations, multiplics 

Their tribes till we behold a spacious plain 

Or yrrassy bottom, all with little hills— 

Their labour—cover’d, as a lake with waves ; 

Thousands apne in the desert place 

Built up of life, and food, and means of life! 

Nor wanting here, to entertain the thought, 
*Creatures that in communities cxist, 

Less, as might seem, for general jruardianship, 
| Or through dependence upon mutual aid, 
Than by participation of deliht 
And a strict love of eevee , combined, 

% 
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What other spirit can it be that prompts 
The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 
Their sports together in the solar beam, 

Or in the gloom of twilight hum their joy 7? 
More obviously the self-same influence rules 
Tho feather’d kinds ; the ficldfare’s pensive flocks, 
The cawing rooks, and sea-mews from afar, . 
Hovering above these inland solitudes, 

Unscatter’'d by the wind, at whose loud call 

Their voyage was begun: nor is its power 

Unfelt among the sedentary fowl o« 

That seek yon pool, and there prolong their stay 

In silent congress ; or together roused 

Take flight ; while with their clang the air resounds 
And, over all, in that cthereal arch, 

Is the mute company of changeful clouds ; 

—Bright apparition suddenly put forth, 

Tho rainbow, smiling on the faded storm : 

The mild assemblage of the starry heavens ; 

And the great sun, earth’s universal lord ! 


“Wow bountiful is Nature ! he shall find 
Who seeks not ; and to him, who hath not ask’d, 
Large measure shall be dealt. ‘Three sabbath-deys 
Are scarccly told, since, on a service bent 
Of mere humanity, you clomb those heights ; 
And wnat a marvellous and heavenly show 
Was to your sight reveal’d !—the swains moved on, 
And heeded not: you linger’d, and perceived. 
There is a luxury in self-dispraise ; 
And inward seli-disparagement affords : 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 
Trust me, pronouncing on your own desert, 
You judge thankfully ; distemperéd nerves 
Infect the thoughts ; the lanruor of the frame 
Depresses the soul’s vigour, Quit your couch— 
Cleave not so fondly to your moody cell ; 
Nor Ict the hallow’d powers that shed from heaven 
Stillness and rest, with disapproving eye 
Look down upon your taper, through a watch 
Of midnight hours, unseasonably twinkling 
In this deep hollow; like a sullen star ‘ 
Dimly reflected in a lonely pool. 
‘Fake courage, and withdraw yourself from*ways 
That run not parallel ty Nature's course, 
Rise with the lark! your matings shall obtain 
Grace, be their composition what it may, 
If but with hers periurm’d ; climb once again, 
Climb every day, those ramparts ; mect'the breeze 
Upon thcir tops,—adventurous as a bee 
That from your garden thither soars, to feed e 
On new-blown heath ; let yon commanding rock 
Bo your frequented watch-tower ; roll the stone 
dn thunder down the mountain: : with all your might 
Chase the wild goat ; and, if the bold red deer 
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Fly to these harbours, driven by hound and hora 
Loud eqhoing, add your speed to the pursuit ; 
So, wearied to your hut shall you return, 

And sink at evening into sound repose.” 


The Solitary lifted towards the hills 
An animated eye ; and thoughts were mino 
Which this ejaculation clothed in words :— 
‘(Oh ! what a joy it were, in vigorous health, 
To have a body (this our vital frame 
With shrinking sensibility enducd, 
And all the nice regards of flesh and blood), 
And to the elements surrender it 
As if it were a spirit !—How divine, 
The liberty, for frail, for mortal man, 
To roam at large among unpcopled glens 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps ; rezrions consecrate 
To olilest time! and, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 
Be as a presence or a motion—one 
Among the many there; and, while the mists 
Flying, and rainy vapours, cal] out shapes 
And phantoms from the crags and solid earth 
As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
Out of an instrument ; and, while the streams 
‘As at a first creation and in haste 
To exercise their untried faculties), 
Descending fron the region of the clouds 
And starting from the hollows of the carth 
More multitudinous every moment, rend 
Their way before thems what a joy to roam 
An equal among mightiest energies ; 
And haply sometimes with articulate voice, 
Amid the deafening tumuit, scarcely heard 
By him that utters it, exclaim aloud, 
‘ Be this continued so from day to day, 
Nor Jet it have an end from month to month !’” 


*« Yes,” said the Wanderer, taking from my lipo 
Tho strain 6f transport, ‘ whosve’er in youth 
Has, through ambition of his soul, given way 
To such desires, and grasp'd at such delicht, 
Shall feel the stirrings of them late and Jong; 
In spite of all the weakness that, life brings, 
Its cares and sorrows ; he, though taught to own 
The tranquillizing power of time, shall wakc— 
Wake sometimes to a noble restiessness— 
Loving the spots which vnee he ploried in, 


= Compatriot—friend ! remote are Garry s bills, 
The streams far distant of your native glen 
Yet is their form and imuge here express’d : 
As by a duplicate—at least set forth 
With brotherly resemblance. Turn your steps 
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Wherever fancy leads ; by day, by night, 

Are various engines working, nut the same 

As those by which your soul in youth was movéd, 
But by the great Artificer endued 

With no inferior pow’r. You dwell alone ; 

You walk, you live, you speculate alone ; 

Yet doth remembrance, like a sovereign prinoe, 
For you a stately gallery maintain 

Of gay or tragic pictures. You have seen, 

Have acted, suffored, travell’d far, observed 
With no incurious eye; and books are yours, 
Within whose silent chumber treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of yold 

And orient gems, which, for a day of need, 

The sultan hides within ancestral tumbs ; 

These hoards of truth you can unlock at will: 
And music waits upon your skilful touch,— 
Sounds which the wandering shepherd from these heights 
licars, and foryets his purpose. urnish’d thus, 
How can you droop, if willing to be raised ? 


“A piteous lot it were to flee from man— 
Yet nut rejoice in Nature. He, whose hours 
Are by domestic pleasures uncaress’d 
And unenliven’d ; who exists whole years 
Apart from benefits received or done 
*Mid the tramsactions of the bustling crowd 3; 
Who neither hears, nor feels a wish to bear, 

Of the world’s interests—such a one hath need 
Of a quick funcy and an active heart, 

That for the day’s consumption books inay yield 
A not unwholesome food, and earth and air 
Supply his morbid humour with delight. 

Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts of case 
And easy contemplation—gay parterres, 

And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades 

And shady groves, for recreation framed : 

These may he range, if willing to partake 

Their soft indulgences, and in due time 

May issue thence, recruited for the tasks 

And course of service Truth requires frora those: 
Who tend her altars, wait upon her throno, 

And guard her fortresses. o thinks, and feel, 
And recognizes ever and anon 

‘Ihe breeze of Nature stirring in his soul, 

Why need such man go desperatcly aztray, 

And nurse ‘the dreadful appetite of death ?” 

Ii tired with systems, each in its degree 
Substantial, and all crumbling iu their turn, 

Let him build systems of his own, and smile 

At the fond work—demolish'’d with a touch ; 

If unreligious, let him be at once 

Among ten thousand innocents, enrall’d 
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A peri in the many-chamber’d school, 
Where superstition weaves her airy dreams, 


‘¢ Life’s autumn past, I stand on winter's verge, 
And daily lose what I desire to keep: 
Yet rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 
A fearful apprehension from the ow] 
Or death-watch, and as readily rejoice, 
If two auspicious magpies cross’'d my way ; 
This rather would I do than see and hear 
The repetitions woarisome of sense, 
Where soul is dead, and fecling hath no place ; 
Where knowledge, il} begun in cold remark 
On outward things, with formal inference ends, 
Or, if the mind turn inward, ’tis perplex’d, 
Lost in a gloom of uninspired research ; 
Meanwhile, the heart within the heart, the seat 
Where peace and happy consciousness should dwell 
On its own axis restlessly revolves, 
Yet nowhere finds the cheering light of truth. 


“*Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walk’d ; and when and wheresoe’er he moved, 
Alone or mated, solitude was not. 
He heard, upon the wind, the articulate voice 
Of God ; and angels to his sight appear’d, 
Crowning the glorious hills of paradise, 
Or through the groves gliding like morning mist 
Enkindled by*%he sun. He sate, and talk’d 
With wingéd messengers, who daily brought 
To his small island in th’ ethereal docp 
Tidings of joy and léve. From these pure heights 
(Whether of actuai vision, sensible 
‘To sight and feeling, or that in this sort 
tiave condescendingly been shadow’d forth 
Communications spiritually maintain’d, 
And intuitions moral and divine) 
Fell human kind—to banishment condemn’d, 
That flowing years repeal’d not, and distress, 
And griéf spread wide ; but man escaped the doom 
Of destitution—solitude was not. 
—Jehovah--“shapeless Power ubove all powers, 
Single and one, the omnipresent God, 
By vocal uttorance, or blaze of light, 
Or cloud of darkness, localized i. heaven— 
On earth, enshrined within the wandering ark, 
Or, out of Sior® thundering from his throne 
Between the Cherubim—on the chosen race 
Shower’d miracles, and ceascd not to disponse 
Judgments that fill’d the land from age to age 
With hope, and love, and gratitude, and fear, 
And with amazement smote—thereby to assert 
His scorn’d, or unacknowledged sovereignty, 
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And when the One, ineffable of name, 

In nature indivisible, withdrew 

From mortal adoration or regard, e 
Not then was Deity sg ona nor man, | 

The rational creature, left to feel the weight 

Of his own reason, without sense or thought 

Of higher reason, and a purer will 

To benefit and bless, through mighticr power. 
Whether the Porsian, zealous to reject 

Altar and image, and the inclusive-walls 

And roofs of temples built by human hands, 
The loftiest heiybts ascending, from their tops, 
With myrtle-wreath’d tiara on his brows, 
Presented sacrifice to moon and stars, 

And to the winds and mother elements, 

And the whole circle of the heavens, for him 

A sensitive existence, and a God 

With lifted hands invoked and songs of praise : 
Or, less reluctantly to bonds of scise 

Yiolding his soul, the Babylonian framed 

For influence undefined a personal shape 5 

And, from the plain, with toil immense, uprear’d 
Tower cight times planted on the top of tower, 
That Belus, nightly to his splendid couch 
TDescending, there might rest ; and, from that heighé, 
Pure and serene, the godhead overlook 
Winding Euphrates, and the city vast 

Of his devoted worshippers, far stretch’d, 

With grove, and ficld, and garcen intergpersed ; 
Their town, and foodful region for support 
Against the pressure of beleagwring war. 


“Chaldean shepherds, ranging trackless fields, 
Boneath the concave of unclouded skies 
Spread hike a sea, in boundless solitude, 
Look'd on the polar star, as on a guide 
And guardian of their course, that never clozed 
Jlis steadfast eye. The planctary five 
With a submissive reverence they beheld ; 
Watch’d, from the centre of their sleeping flocks, 
Those radiant Mercuries, that seem’d to move 
Carrying through ether, in perpetual roun, 
Decrees and resolutions of the gods ; 
And, by thoir aspects, signifying works 
Of dim futurity, to man roveal’d. 
—The imaginative faculty was lord 
Of observations natural ; and, thus Ps 
Led on, those shepherds made report of stars 
In set rotation passing to and trv, 
Between the orbs of our apparent sphere : 
And its invisible counterpart, adorn’d 
With answering constellations, under earth, 
Removed from all yo of living sight, 
But present to the dead, who, so they deom’a, 
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Lifze those celestial messengers, beheld 
All accidents, and judges were of all. 


<< h®€ lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope of variegated sky, 
Could find commodious place for every god, 
Promptly received, as prodigally brought, 
Wyrom the surrounding countries, at the choices 
Walladventurers. With unrivall’d skill, 
As nicest ob«ervatien furnish’d hints 
For studious fancy, did his hand bestow 
On fluent operations a fix’d shape ; 
Metal or stone, idolatrously served. 
And yet, triumphant o’er this pompous show 
Of art, this palpable array of sense, 
On every side encounter’d ; in despite 
Of the gross fi tious chanted in the streets 
By wandering rhapsodists ; and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold cenials hourly urged 
Amid the wranghn;,, schools—a ‘ spirit’ hung, 
Beautiful region! o’er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temp'’es, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations wre perccived. and acts 
Of immortality, in N« ture’s course, 
Exemplified by mysteries that were felt 
As bonds, on grave philosopher imposed 
And arméd warrior ; and in every grove 
A gay or pensive tenderness prevail’d, 
When picty mpre awful had relax’d. 
‘Take, running river, take these locks of mine,’— 
Thus would the votary say,—‘ this sever’d hair, 
My vow fulfilling, doeI here present, 
Thankful for my belovéd child’s return. 
Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath trod, 
Thy murmurs heard, and drunk the crystal lymph 
With which thou dost refresh the thirst y lip, 
And moisten all day long those flowery fields.’ 
And doubtless, sometimes, when the huir was shed 
Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 
Of life cgntinuous—being unimpair’d 
That hath been, is, and where it was an¢l is, 
There shall ®e—scen, and heard, and felt, and know 
And recognized,—existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident ; 
From diminution safe and weakening age ; 
While man grows old, and dwindles, and dccaya, 
And countless generations of mankind 
Depart, and leave no vestige where they trod 





e’‘ We live by admiration, hope, and love ; 
And, even as these are well and wisely fix'd, 
In dignity of being we ascend. 

But what‘is error ?’? ‘* Answer he who can {” 
The Sceptic somewhat haughtily excluim’d ; 
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“‘ Love, hope, and admiration—are they not 
Mad Fancy’s favourite vassals? Does not life 
Use them, full oft, as pioneers to ruin, ° 
Guides to destruction? Is it well to trust 
Imagination’s light when Reason’s fails, 

Th’ unguarded taper where the guarded faints ¥ 
—Stoop from those heights, and soberly declare 
What error is ; and, of our errors, which 

Doth most debase the mind; the genuine seats 
Of power, whero are they? Who shall regulate, 
With truth, tho scale of intellectua) rank ?” 


“Methinks,” persuasively the sage replied, 
‘“‘ That for this arduous office you possess 
Some rare advantages. Your carly days 
A grateful recollection must supply 
Of much exalted good that may attend 
Upon the very humblest state. Your voice 
Hath in my hearing often testified 
That poor men’s children, they, and they alone, 
By their condition taught, can understand 
The wisdom of the prayer that daily asks 
For daily bread. A consciousness is yours 
How feelingly religion may be learn’d 
In smoky cabins, from a mother’s tongue— 
Heard while the dwelling vibrates to the din 
Of+the contiguous torrent, gathering strength 
At every moment,—and, with strength, increase 
Of fury ; or while snow is at the door, | 
Assaulting and defending, and the wina, 
A sightless labourer, whistles at his work— 
Fearful, but resignation tempers fear, 
And pioty is sweet to infant minds. 
—The shepherd lad, who in the sunshine carves 
On the green turf a dial, to divide 
The silent hours; and who to that report 
Can portion out his pleasures, and adapt 
Ilis round of pastoral duties, is not left 
With less intelligence for morad things 
Of gravest ee Early he perceives, 
Within himself, a measure and a rule, 
Which to the sun of truth he can apply, , 
That shines for him, and shines for all mankind, 
Ivxperience, daily fixing his regards 
On nature’s wants, he knows how few they are, 
And where they lie, how answer’d and appeased, 
This knowledge ample recompense affords 
For manifold privations ; he refers 
Tis notions to this standard ; on this rock 
Rests his desires ; and hence, in after life, 
Soul-strengthening patience, and sublime content. 
tmagination—not permitted here 
To waste her powers, as in the worldling’s mind, 
On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares, 
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And trivia] ostentation—is left free 
And puissant to range the solemn walks 
Of time‘and nature, girded by a zone — 
That, while it binds, invigorates and supports. 
Acknowledge, then, that whether by the side 
Of his poor hut, or on the mountain-top, 
Or in the cultured field, a man like this 
as from him what you will upon the score 

f ignorance or illusion) lives and breathes 
For noble purposes pf mind: his heart 
Beats to the heroic son, of ancient days ; 
His eye distinguishes ; his soul creates ; 
And those illusions which excite the scorn 
Or move the pity of unthinking minds, 
Are they not mainly outward ministers 
Of inward conscience? With whose service charged 
They come and go, appear and disappear - 
Diverting evil purposes, remorse 
Awakening, chastening an intemperate griet, 
Or pride of heart abating : and whene’er 
For less important ends those phantoms move, 
Who would forbid them, if their presence serve, 
Among wild mountains and unpcopled heaths, 
Filling a space else vacant, to exalt 
The forms of Nature, and enlarge her powers ? 


‘Once more to distant ages of the world 
Let us revert, and place before our thoughts 
‘The face whic& rural solitude might wear 
To the unenlighten’d swains of payan Greece. 
In that fair clime the lonely herdsman, stretch’d 
On the soft grass thgough half a summer’s day, 
With music luli’d his indolent repose : 
And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 
When his own breath was silont, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetch’d 
Isven from the blazing chariot of the sun, 
A benrdless youth, who touch’d a golden lute, 
And fill’d the illumined groves with ravishment, 
The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 
Towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Call'd on the lovely wanderer who bestow’d 
That timely light, to share his joyous sport ; 
And hence, a beaming goddess, with her nymphs, 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grovo 
a ot unaccompanied with tuneful notes 

y echo multiplied from rock or cave) 
Swept in the storm of chase, as moon and stars 
Glance rapidly along the clouded heavens, : 
When winds are blowing strong. The traveller slaked 
His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thank’d 
The Naiad. Sunbeams upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 
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Might, with small help from fancy, be transform’d 
Into fleet Oreads, sporting visibly. 
The zephyrs fanning as they pass’d, their wing®8, 
Lack’d not, for love, fair objects, whom they woo’d 
With gentle whisper. Wither’d boughs grotesque, 
Stripp’d of their leaves and twigs by hoary age, 
From depth of shaggy covert peeping fort 
In the low vale, or on stecp mountain-side— 
And sometimes, intermix’d with stirring horns 
Of the livo deer, or goat’s depending beard— 
These were the lurking satyrs, a wild brood 
Of gamesome deities—or Pan himself, 
The simple shepherd’s awe-inspiring god !” 
No apter strain could have been chosen : I mar!x'4 
Its kindly influence on the yielding brow 
Of our companion gradually diffused, 
While, listening, he had paccd the noiseless turf, 
Like one whoso untired car a murmuring stream 
Detains ; but tempted now to intcrpose, 
He with a smile exclaim’d, — 
‘Tis well you speak 
At a safe distanco from our native land, 
And trom the mansions where our youth was taught. 
The true descendants of these godly men 
Who swept from Scotland, in a flame of zcal, 
Shrine, altar, imaye, and the massy piles 
That harbour’d them,—the souls retaining yet 
The churlish features of that after race 
Who fled to caves, and woods, and nake@ rocks, 
In deadly scorn of superstitious rites, 
Or what their scruples construed to be such— 
How, think you, would they tulerdte this suheme 
Of fine propensitics, that tends, if urged 
Far as it might be urged, to sow afresh 
Tho weeds of Romish phantasy, in vain 
Uprooted ; would re-consecrate our wells 
To good Saint Fillan, and to fair Saint Anne ; 
And from long banishment recall Saint Cilcs, 
To watch ayain with tutelary love 
O’er stately Edinborough throned on crags ? 
A blesséd restoration—to behold 
The patron, on the shouldcrs of his priests, ~ 
Once moro parading through Ler crowded streets, 
Now simply guarded by the sober powers 
Of science, and philosophy, and sense ! ” 


This answer follow’d :—‘‘ You have tuyp’d my thoughts 
Upon our brave progenitors, who rose 
Against idolatry with warlike mind, 
And shrunk from vain observances, to lurk 
Tn caves, and woods, and under dismal rocks, 
Deprived of shelter, covering, fire, and food : 
Why ?—for this very reason—that they Jelt, 
And did acknowledge, wheresve’cr they moved, 
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A spiritual presence, ofttimes misconceived : | 

But still a high dependence, a divine 

Bountyeand government, that fill’d their hearts 

With joy, and gratitude, and fear, and love; : 

_ And from their fervent lips drew hymns of priise 
With which the deserts rang. Though favour’d less, 

Far less, than these, yet such, in their deyree, 

Were those bewilder’d pagans of old time. 

Beyond their own poor natures and above 

They look’d ; were humbly thankful for the good 

Which the wartn sun solicited, and earth 

Bestow’d ; were gladsome,—and their moral sense 

They fortified with reverence for the gods ; 

And they had hopes that overstepp’d the grave. 


“Now, shall our grent discoverers,” he exclaim'd. 
Raising his voice triumphantly, ‘‘ obtain 
From senso and reason less than tlicso obtain’d, 
‘Though far misled? Shall men for whom our age 
Unbaffled powers of vision hath prepared, 
To explore the world without and world within, 
Le joyless as the blind? Ambitious souls— 
Whom earth, at this late season, hath produced 
To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
The planets in the hollow of their hand ; 
And they who rather divo than soar, whose pains 
Have solved the elements, or analyzed 
The thinking principle—shall they in fact 
Prove a degradgd race? And what avails 
Renown, if their presumption make them such 
Oh! there is laughter at their work in heaver ! 
Inquire of anciont Wisdom ; go, demand 
Of mighty Nature, if twas ever meant 
That we should pry far off, yet be unraised : 
‘hat we should pore, and dwindle as we pore, 
Viewing all objects unremittingly 
In disconnection dead and spiritless ; 
And still dividing, and dividing still, 
Break down all ¢randcur, still unsatisfied 
With the perverse attempt, while littlencss 
May yct btécome more little; waging thus 
An impious warfare with the very life 
Of our own souls! And if indeed there be 
An all-pervading Spirit, upon whom 
Our dark foundations rest, could Ho design, 
Or will His rites and services permit 
That this pant ee effect of power, 
The earth we tread, the sky which we behold 
By day, and all the pomp which night reveals, 
That these—and that superior mystcry 
Our vital frame, so fearfully devised, 
And the dread soul within it—should exist 
Only to be examined, ponder’d, search’d, 
Probed, vex’d, and criticised? Accuse me not 
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Of arrogance, unknown wanderer as [ am— 

If, having walk’d with Nature threescore years, 
And ofter’d, far as frailty would allow, ( 
My heart a daily sacrifice to Truth, 

I now affirm of Nature and of Truth, : 

Whom I have served, that their divinity 
Revolts, offended, at the ways of mon 

Sway'd by such motives, to such end employ’d ; 
Philosophers, who, when the human soul 

Is of a thousand faculties composed, 

And twice ten thousand interests, do yet priva 
This soul, and the transccndant universe, 

No more than as a mirror that reflects 

To proud self-love her own intelligence ; 

That one, poor, finite object, in the abyss 

Of infinite being, twinkling restlessly ! 


“‘Nor higher place can be agssign’d to him 
And his compeers—the laughing sage of Franco. 
Crown’d was ke, if my momory doth not err, 
With laurel planted upon hoary hairs, 
In sign of conquest by his wit achieved, 
And benefits his wisdom had conferr’d. 
His tottering body was oppress’d with flowers ; 
Far less becoming ornaments than those 
With which Spring often decks a mouldering tres ! 
Yet so it pleased a fond, a vain old man, 
And amost frivolous people. Him I mean 
Who framed, to ridicule confiding faith, 
This sorry legend ; which by chanco we found 
Pilod in a nook, through malice, as might seem, 
Among more innocent rubbishe’ Speaking thus, 
With a bricf notice when, and how, and whero, 
We had espied the book, he drew it forth, 
And courteously, as if the act removed, 
At once all traces from the good man’s heart 
Of unbenign aversion or contempt, 
Restored it to its cwner. ‘‘ Gentle friend ”— 
Herewith he grasp’d the Solitary’s hand,— 
‘You have known better lights and guidos than these 
Ah ! let not aught amiss within dispose 
A noble mind to practise on herself 
And tempt opinion to support the wrongs 
Of passion : whatsoe’er is felt or fear’d 
From higher judgment-seats—mako no appeal 
To lower! Can you question that the so 
Inherits an allegiance, not by choice: 
To be cast off, upon an oath proposed 
By each new upstart notion i tn the ports 
Of levity no refuge can be found, 
No shelter, for a spirit in distress. 
He, who by wilful disesteem of life 
And proud insensibility to hope, 
Affronte the eye of solitude, shall learn 
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That her mild nature can be terrible ; 

That neither she nor silence lack the power 

T’ averffe their own insulted majesty. 

O blest seclusion ! when the mind admits 

The law of duty ; and thereby can live 

Through each vicissitude of loss and gain, 

Link’d in entire complacence with her choice ; 
When youth’s presumptuousness is mollow’d down, 
And manhood’s vain anxiety dismiss'd ; 

When wisdom shows her seasonable fruit. 

Upon the boughs of sheltering lcisure hung 

In sober plenty ; when the spirit stoops 

To drink with gratitude tho crystal stream 

Of unreproved enjoyment ; and is pleased 

To muse, and be saluted by the air 

Of meek repentance, wafting wall-flower scents 
From out the crumbling ruins of fallen pride 

And chambers of transgression, now forlorn. 

O calm, contented days, and peaceful nights! / 
Who, when such good can be obtain'd, would strive 
To reconcile his manhood to a couch 

Soft, as may seom, but, under that disguise, 
Stuff’d with the thorny substance of the past, 

For fix’d annoyance ; and full oft beset 

With floating dreams, disconsolate and black, 
The vapoury phantoms of futurity ? 


‘‘ Within the soul a faculty abides, 
That with intgrpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal, that they become 
Contingencies of pomp ; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. As the ample moon, 
In the deep stillness“of a summer ove 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns like an unconsuming fire of light, 
In the green trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 
Yea with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and screne—like power abides 
In man’s*celestial spirit ; Virtue thus 
Sets forth agd magnifies herself ; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 
From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment,—nay, from guilt ; 
And sometimes, so relenting Justice wills, 
From palpable, oppressions of despair.” 


The Solitary by these words was touch’d 
ith manifest emotion, and exclaim’d, 
«But how iy See irees whence ?—‘ The mind is frea, 
Resolve,’ the haughty .moralist would say, 
‘ This single act is all that we demand.’ 
Alas! such wisdom bids a creature fly, 
Whose very sorrow is, that time hath shorn 
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His natural wings! To friendship let him turn 
For succour ; but perhaps he sits alone 

On stormy waters, in a little boat 

That holds but him, and can contain no more! 
Religion tells of amity sublime 
Which no condition can preclude ; of One 

Who sees all suffering, comprehends all wants, 
All weakness fathoms, can supply all needs ; 
But is that bounty absolute ? is gifts, 

Are they not still, in some degrees rewards 

For acts of service? Can His love extend 

To hearts that own not Him ? Will showers of grace, 
When in tho sky no promise may be seen, 

Fall to refresh a parch’d and wither’d land ? 

Or shall the groaning spirit cast her load 

At the Redcemer’s feet ?” 


In rueful tone, 
With some impatience in his mien he spake ; 
And this reply was given :-— 


‘* As men from men 
Do in the constitution of their souls 
Differ, by mystery not to be explain’d ; 
And as we fall by various ways, and sink 
One deoper than another, self-condemn’d, 
Through manifold degrees of puilt and shame, 
So manifold and various are the ways 
Oi restoration, fashion’d to the steps 
Of all infirmity, and tending all @ 
To the same point,—attainable by all ; 
Peace in ourselves, and union with our God. 
—For him to whom I speak an qsy road 
Lies open : wo have heard from you a voice 
At every moment soften’d in its course 
By tenccrness of heart ; have seen your eye, 
Even like an altar lit by fire from heaven, 
Kindle before us. Your discourse this day, 
That, like the fabled Lethe, wish’d to flow 
In creeping sadness, through oblivious shades 
Of death and night, has caught at ever, 
The colours of the sun. Access for you 
Is yet preserved to principles of truth, 
Which the imaginative will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approach’d 
By the inferior faculty that moulds, 
With her minute and speculative pains, 
Opinion, ever changing. I have scen » 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear. 
‘The convolutions of a smooth-lipp’d shell ; 
To which, in silence hush’d, his very soul 
Listen’d intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brighten’d with joy ; for murmurings from withi» 
Were heard.—sonorous cadences! whereby, 
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To his belief, the. monitor express’d 

Mysterioys union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of faith ; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 

And central] peace, subsisting at the heart 

Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 

Adore, and worship, When you know it not ; 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought, 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 

Yes, you have folt, and may not cease to feel. 
The estate of man would be indeed forlorn, 

If false conclusions of tho reasoning power 

Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 
Through which the ear converses with the heart. 
Has not the soul, the being of your life, 

Received a shock of awful consciousness, 

In some calm season, when these lofty rocks 

At night’s approach bring down the unclouded sky 
To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 

A temple framing of dimensions vast, 

And yet not too enormous for the sound 

Of human anthems,—choral song, or burst 
Sublime of instrumental harmony, 

To glorify the Eternal! What if these 

Did nover break the stillness that prevails 
Here— if the solémn nightingale be mute, 
And the soft woodlark here did never chant 
Her vespers—-Naturo fails not to provide 
Impulse and utterance® The whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights 
And blind recesses of the cavern’d rocks ; 

The little rills, and waters numberless, 
tnaudible by daylight, blend their notes 

Witb the loud streams ; and often, at the hour 
When issue forth the first pale stars, is heard, 
Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 

One voice-*-the solitary raven, flying 

Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome, 
Unseen, perchance above the power of sight— 
An iron kne]l! with echoes from afar, 
Faint—and still fainter—as the cry, with which 
‘The wanderer accompanies her flight 
Through the calm region, fades upon the ear, 
Diminishing by &stance till it seem’d 

To expire, yet from the abyss is caught again, 
And yet again recover’d ! 


*¢ But descending 
From these imaginative heights, that yield 
Far-stretching views into eternity, 
Acknowledge that to Nature’s humbler power 
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Even here, where her amenities are sown 
With sparing hand. Then trust yourself meter 
T'o range her blooming bowers and eco elda, 
Where on the labours of the happy throng 
She smiles, including in her wide embrace | 
City, and town, and tower, and sea with ships 
Sprinkled ; be our companion while we track 

er rivers populous with gliding life ; . 
While, free as air, o’er printless sands we march, 
And pierce the gloom of her mafestic woods, 
Roaming, or resting under grateful shade, 
In peace and meditative cheerfulness ; 
Where living things, and things inanimate, 
Do speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye and car, 
And speak to social reason’s inner sense, 
With inarticulate language. 


«¢ For the man, 
Who, in this spirit, communes with the forms 
Of Nature ; who, with understanding heart, . 
Doth know and love such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 
No vengeance, and no hatred, needs must feel 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-naturcs and a kindred joy. 
Accordingly, he by degrees perccives 
His feelings of aversion soften’d downs 
A holy tenderness pervade his frame. 
His sanity of reason not impair’d, 
Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing clear, 
From a clear fountain flowing, he looks round 
And secks for good ; and finds the good he seeks ; 
Until abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name; and if he hear 
From other mouths, the language which they speak 
He is compassionate ; and has no thought, 
No feeling, which ean ovorcome his love. 


‘* And further ; by contemplating those forms 
In the relations which they bear to mar, 
He shall discern, how, through the various means 
Which silently they yicld, are multiplied 
he spiritual presences of absent things, 
Convoked by knowledve ; and for his delight 
Still ready to obey the gentle call. 
Trust me, that for the instructed, time will come 
When they shall meet no object but may teach 
Some acceptable Icsson to their minds c 
Of human suffering, or of human joy. 
For them shall all things speak of man; they reaG 
Their duties in all forms ; and general laws, 
sind local accidents, shall tend alike 
To rouse, to urge, and with the will confer 
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The ability to spread the blessings wide 

Of true philenthropy. The light of love 

Not failing, perscverance from their steps 
Departing not, they shall at length obtain 
The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 

Auxiliar to divine. That change shall clothe 
The naked spirit, ceasing to deplore 

The burthen of existencc, Science then 
Shall be a precious visitant ; and then, 

And only then, be worthy of her name. 

For then her heart shall kindle ; her dull eye, 
Dull and inanimate, .o more shall hang 
Chain’d to its object in brute slavery ; 

But taught with patient interest to watch 
™he processes of things, and serve the cause 
Of order and distinctness, not for this 

Shall it forget that its most noble use, 

Its most illustrious province, must be found 
In furnishing clear guidance, a support 

Not treacherous, to the mind’s excursive power 
So build we up the being that we are ; 

Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things, 
We shall be wise pertorce ; and while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the will is free, 
Unswerving shall w move, as if impell’d 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of goog. hate’cr we see, 
Whate’er we feel, by agency direct 

Or indirect, shall tend to feed and nurse 

Our faculties, shall fix in calmer seats 

Of moral strength, and rai§e to lofticr heights 
Of love divine, our intcllectual soul.” 


Here closed the sage that eloquent harangue, 
Pour’d forth with fervour in continuous stream ; 
Such as, remote, ’mid savage wildcruess, 

An Indian chief discharges from his breast 
Into the hearing of assembled tribes, 

In open circle seated round, and hush’d 

As the unbreathing air, when not a leaf 
Stirs in the might¥ woods. So did he speak. 
The words he utter’d shall not pass away ; 
For they sank into me—the bounteous gift 
Of one whom time and nature had made wise, 
Gracing his language with authority 

Which hostile spirits eilently allow ; 

Of one accustom’d to desires that feed 

Pn fruitage gather’d from tho tree of life ; 

» hopeS on knowledge and experionco built ; 

* one in whom persuasion and belief 
pd ripen’d into faith, and faith become 
Fpassionate intuition ; whence the soul, 
ough bound to earth by ties of pity and love, 
1 all injurious ave Me frec. 
A 
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The constiticions, powers, and faculties, 
Which they inherit,—cannot step beyond,— 
And cannot fall beneath ; that do assign e 
To every class its station and its office, 
Through all the mighty commonwealth of things, 
Op from the creeping plant to sovereign man. 
Such converse, if directed by a meck, 

Sincere, and humble spirit, teaches love ; 

For knowledge is delight ; and such delight 
Breeds love ; yet, snited as it rather is 

To thought and to the climbing intellect, 

It teaches less to love, than to adore ; 

If that be not indeed the highest love! ” 


** Yet,” said I, tempted here to interpose, 
“<* The dignity of life is not impair’d 
By aught that innocently satisfies 
The humbler cravings of the heart; and he 
Is a still happier man, who, for those heights 
Of speculation not unfit, descends, 
And such benign affections cultivates 
Among the inferior kinds ; not merely those 
That he may call his own, and which depend, 
As individual objects of regard, 
Upon his care; trem whom he also looks 
For signs and tokens of a mutual bond ; 
But others, far beyond this narrow sphere, 
Whom, for the very sake of love, he loves. 
Nor is it a mean phase of rural lifo 
And solitude, that they do fuvour mos 
Most frequently call forth, and best sustain 
These pure sensations ; that can penetrate 
. he obstreperous city ; on the barren seas 
Aro not untelt,—and much might recommend, 
Hew much they might inspirit and endear, 
“...2 loneliness of this sublime retreat !” 


*< Yes,” said the sage, resuming the discourse, 
Again directed to his downcast friend, 
‘* if, with the froward will and grovelling soul 
Of man offended, Liberty is hore, 7 
And invitation every hour renew’d, 
To mark their placid stato who never heasd 
Of a command which they have power to brenk, 
Or rule which they are tempted to transyress : 
These, with a soothed or elevated heart, 
May we bchold—their knowledge repzister— 
Observe their ways ; and, free from cpyy, find 
Complacence there: but wherefore this to you ? 
I guess that, welcome to your lonely hearth, 
The redbreast feeds in winter from your hand ; 
A box perchance is from your casement huny 
For the small wren to build in ; not in vain, 
The'barriers disregarding that surround 
This deep abiding ‘place, belore your sight 
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Mounts on the breeze the butterfly, and soars, 
Small creature as she is, from earth’s bright flowers 
Into the dewy clouds. Ambition reigns 

Tn the waste wilderness ; the soul ascends 
Towards her native firmament of heaven, 

When the fresh eagle, in the month of May, 
Upborne, at evening, on replenish’d wing, 

This shady valley leaves, and leaves the dark 
Empurpled hills, conspicuously renewing 

A proud communication with the sun 

Low sunk bencatff the horizon. List !—I heard, 
From yon huge breast of rock, a solemn bleat, 
Sent forth as if it were the mountain’s voico, 

As if the visible mountain miude the cry. 
Again!” The offect upon the soul was such 

As he express’d : for, from the mountain's heart 
The solemn bleat appear'’d to como; there was 
No other—and the region all around 

Stood silent, empty of all shape of life. 

It, was a lamb, lett somewhere to itself, 

The plaintive spirit of the solitude ! 

He paused, as 1f unwilling to proceed, 

Through consciousness that silence in such place 
Was best,—the most affecting eloquence. 

But soon his thoughts return’d upon themselves, 
And, in soft tone of speech, he thus resumed :-—— 


‘‘Ah! if the heart, too confidently raised, 
Perchance too lightly occupied, or Jull’d 
Too easily, despise or overlook 
Tho vassalage that binds her to the earth, 
Her sad dependence upon time, and all 
The trepidations ofemortality, 
What Blane so destitute and void but there 
The little flower her vanity shall chock ; 
The trailing worm reprove her thouyshtless pride? 


** These craggy regions, these chaotic wilds, 

Does that benignity pervade, that warms 

The mole contented with hor darksome walk 

In the gold ground; and to the emmet gives 

Her foresight, and the intclivence that mikes 

The tiny @reatures strony by social leazue ; 

Supports the generations, multiplies 

Their tribes ta]l we behold a spaciows plain 

Or vrassy bottom, all with little hills — 

Their labour—cover’d, as a lake with waves ; 

Thousands of cities, in the desert place 

Built up of life, and food, and means of life! 

Nor wanting here, to entertain the thought, 
*Creatures that in communities exist, 

Less, as might seem, for general yuardianship, 

Or through dependence upon mutual aid, 

Than by participation of delixrht 

And a strict love of sellowehit combined, 

i 
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‘What other spirit can it be that prompts 

The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 

Their sports together in the solar beam, 

Or in the gloom of twilight hum theirjoy? © 
Moro obviously the self-same influence rules 

Tho feather’d kinds ; the ficldfare’s pensive flocks, 
The cawing rooks, and sca-mews from afar, ; 
Hovering above these inland solitudes, 

Unscatter’d by the wind, at whose loud call 

Their voyage was begun: nor is its power 

Unfelt among the scdcntary fowl e 

That seek yon pool, and there prolong their stay 

In silent congress ; or together rousec 

Take flight ; while with their clang the air resounds, 
And, over all, in that cthereal arch, 

Is the mute company of changeful clouds ; 

—Bright apparition suddenly put forth, 

The rainbow, smiling on the faded storm : 

The mild assemblage of the starry heavens ; 

And the great sun, earth’s universal lord! 


“Wow bountiful is Nature ! he shall find 
Who secks not ; and to him, who hath not ask'd, 
Large measure shall be dealt. ‘Three sabbath-days 
Are scarcely told, since, on a service bent 
Of mere humanity, you clomb those heights 5 
And what a marvellous and heavenly show 
Was to your sight reveal’d !—the swains moved on, 
And heeded not: you linger’d, and perecived. 
There is a luxury in self-dispraise ; 
And inward self-disparagcement affords « 
To meditative spleen 4 grateful feast. 
Trust me, pronouncing on your own desert, 
You judgo thankfully ; distemper'd nerves 
Infect the thoughts ; the languor of the frame 
Depresscs the soul's vigonr, Quit vour couch— 
Cleave not so fondly te your moody cell 5 
Nor let the hallow'’d powers that shed fron. heavea 
Stillness and rest, with disapprovine eye 
Look down upon your taper, through a watch 
Of midnight hours, unseusonably twinkliny 
In this deep hollow; like a sullen star . 
Dimly reflected in a lonely pool, 
Tako courage, and withdraw yourself from 4vays 
That run not paralicl to Nature's course, 
Rise with the lark! your matings shall obtain 
Grace, be their composition what it may, 
If but with hers perturm’d ; climb once again, 
Climb every day, those ramparts : meet*the breese 
Upon their tops,—adventurous ay a bee 
That from your garden thither soars, to feed 
On new-blown heath ; let yon commanding rock 
Bo your frequented watch-tower ; roll the stone 
In thunder down the mountain: : with all vour might 
Chase the wild goat ; and, if the bold red deer 
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Fly to these harbours, driven by hound and hora 
Loud echoing, add your speed to the pursuit ; 
So, wearied to your hut shall you return, 

And sink at evening into sound repose.” 


The Solitary lifted towards the hills 
An animated eye ; and thoughts wero mino 
Which this ejaculation clothed in words :— 
“Oh! what a joy it were, in vigorous health, 
To have a body (this our vital frame 
With shrinking sensibility endued, 
And all the nice regards of flesh and blood), 
And to the elements surrender it 
As if it were a spint !—How divine, 
The liberty, for trail, for mortal man, 
To roam at large among unpeopled glone 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps ; revions consecrate 
To oldest time! and, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 
Be as a presenco or a motion—one 
Among the many there; and, while the mists 
Flying, and rainy vapours, call out shapes 
And phantoms from the crags and solid carth 
As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
Out of an instrument ; and, while the streams 
‘As ata first creation and in haste 
‘To exercise their untried faculties), 
Descending frong the revion of the clouds 
And starting from the hollows of the carth 
More multitudinous every moment, rend 
Their way bofore them, what a joy to roam 
An equal among muizhtiest energies ; 
And haply sometimes with arbienlate voice, 
Annd the deafening tumult, scarcely heard 
DY him that utters it, exclamn aloud, 
‘Be this continued so from day to day, 
Nor let it have an end trom month to month !'” 


““Yos,” said the Wanderer, taking from my liga 
Tho stra Of transport, ‘So whosoc'er un youth 
Has, through ambition of his soul, wiven way 
To such desires, und grasp’d at such delicht, 
Shall feel the stirrings of them late and lou; 
In spite of all the weakness that hte brin-, 
Its ceres and sorrows ; he, though taucht to own 
The tranquillizging power of time, shall wake 
Wake sometimes to a noble resties ness — 
Loving the spots which vnce he glered an, 


X Compatriot—frien ! remote are Garry o hills, 
The streams far distant of your native len 3 
Yet is their form and imave here express 
As by a duplicate—at least set forth 
With brotherly resemblance. Turn your stops 
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Wherever fancy leads ; by day, by night, 
Are various engines working, not the same 


_As those by which your soul,in youth was mo 


But by the great Artificer endued 

With no inferior powr. You dwell] alone ; 

You walk, you live, you uate alone; 

Yet doth remembrance, like a sovereign prinoe, 
For you a stately gallery maintain 

Of gay or tragic pictures. You have seen, 

Have acted, suffered, travell’d far, observed 
With no incurious eye; and books are yours, 
Within whose silent chamber treasuro lies 
Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of yold 

And orient gems, which, for a day of need, 

The sultan hides within ancestral tumbs ; 

These hoards of truth you can unlock at will: 
And music waits upon your skilful touch, — 
Sounds which the wandering shepherd from these heights 
Hears, and forgets his purpose. J urnish’d thus, 
How can you droop, if willing to be raised ? 


‘‘ A piteous lot it were to flee from man— 
Yet not rejoice in Nature. He, whuse hours 
Are by domestic pleasures uncaress’d 
And unenliven’d ; who exists whole years 
A hes from benefits received or done 
*Mid the trumsactions of the bustling crowd 5 
Who neither hears, nor feels a wish to kear, 

Of the world’s interests—such a one hath need 
Of a quick fancy and an active beart, 

That for the day’s consumption books may 3 iuld 
A not unwholesome food, and earth and air 
tupply his morbid humour with delight. 

Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts uf case 
And easy contemplation—gay parterres, 

And labyrinthine walks, cr sunny glades 

And shady groves, for recreation framed : 
These may he range, if willing to partake 

Their soft indulgences, and in due time ‘ 
May issue thence, recruited for the tasks 

And course of service Truth requires from those 
Who tend her altars, wait upon her throne, 
And guard her fortresses. o thinks, and feels, 
And recognizes ever and anon 

I'he breeze of Nature stirring in his soul, 

Why need such man go desperately agtrav, 

And nurse ‘the dreadful appetite of death ?’ 

Ii tired with systems, each in its degree 
Substantial, and all crumbling in their turn, 
Let him build systems of his own, and smile 

At the fond work—demolish’d with a touch 3 

If unreligious, let him be at once 

Among ten thousand innocents, enrall’d 
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A pupil in the many-chamber’d school, 
ere superstition weaves her airy dreams. 


*¢ Life’s autumn past, I stand on winter's verge, 
And daily lose what I desire to keep: 
Yet rather would I instantly decline 
To the traditionary sympathies 
Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 
A fearful apprehension from the ow] 
Or death-watch, and as readily rejuice, 
If two auspicious ies cruss'd my way ; 
This rather would I do than see and hear 
Tho repetitions wearisome of sense, 
Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no place 3 
Where knowledge, ill begun in cold romurk 
On outward things, with formal inferenco ends, 
Or, if the mind turn inward, ’tis perplex’d, 
Lost in a gloom of uninspired resoarch ; 
Meanwhile, the heart within the heart, the seat 
Where peace and happy consciousness should dwell 
On its own axis restlessly revolves, 
Yet nowhere finds the cheering light of truth, 


‘““Upon the breast of now-created earth 
Man walk’d ; and when and wheresoe’er he moved, 
Alone or mated, solitude was not. 
He heard, upon the wind, the articulate voice 
Of God ; and angels to his sight appear’d, 
Crowning the glorious hills of paradise, 
Or through the groves gliding like morning mist 
Enkindled by*%he sun. Ho sate, and talk’d 
With wingéd messengors, who daily brought 
To his small island in th’ ethereal deep 
Tidings of joy and léve. From these puro heights 
(Whether of actuaa vision, sensible 
l'o sight anc feeling, or that in this sort 
tiave conde:.cendingly been shadow’d forth 
Communications spiritually maintain’d, 
And intuitions moral and divine) 
Fell human kind—to banishment condemn’d, 
That flowing years repeal’d not, and distress, 
And griéf spread wido ; but man escaped the doom 
Of destitution—solitude was not. 
—Jehovah—“shapeless Power wbove all powers, 
Single and one, the omnipresent God, 
By vocal utterance, or blaze of light, 
Or cloud of darkness, lecalized i. heaven— 
On earth, enshrined within the wandering ark, 
Or, out of Siok’ thundering from his throne 
Between the Cherubim—on the chosen race 
Shower’d miracles, and ceascd not to dispense 
Judgments that fill’d the land from age to age 
With hope, and love, and gratitude, and fear, 
And with amazement smote—thereby to assert 
His scorn’d, or unacknowledged sovereignty. 


- 
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And when the One, ineffable of name, 

In nature indivisible, withdrew 

From mortal adoration or regard, e 
Not then was Deity e d, nor man, 

The rational creature, left to feel the weight 

Of his own reason, without sense or thought 

Of higher reason, and a purer will 

To benefit and bless, through mightier power. 
Whether the Persian, zealous to reject 

Altar and image, and the inclusive.walls 

And roofs of temples built. by human hands, 
The loftiest heights ascending, from their tops, 
With myrtle-wreath’d tiara on his brows, 
Presented sacrifice to moon and stars, 

And to the winds and mother elements, 

And the whole circle of the heavens, for him 

A sensitive existence, and a God 

With lifted hands invoked and songs of praise : 
Or, less reluctantly to bonds of scnse 

Yielding his soul, the Babylonian framed 

For influence undefined a personal shape ; 

And, from the plain, with toil immense, uprear’d 
Tower eight times planted on the top of tower, 
That Belus, nightly to his splendid couch 
Nesconding, there might rest; and, from that height, 
Pure and serene, the godhead overlook 
Winding Euphrates, and the city vast 

Of his devoted worshippers, far stretch’d, 

With grove, and field, and yarcen interspersed ; 
Their town, and foodful region for support 
Against the prossuro of boloagv’ring war. 


“Chaldean shepherds, ranging trackless fields, 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies 
Spread like a sca, mn boundless solitude, 
Look'd on the polar star, as on a guide 
And guardian of their course, that never closed 
His steadfast eye. ‘Tho planctary five 
With a submissive reverence they beheld ; 
Watch’d, from the centre of their sleeping florks, 
Those radiant Morcuries, that scom’d to move 
Carrying through other, in eabieiives rounl, 
Deerees and resolutions of the pods ; 
And, by thoir aspects, signifying works 
Of dim futurity, to man reveal’d, 
—The imaginative faculty was lord 
Of observations natural; and, thus, : 
Led on, those shopherds made report of sturs 4 
In set rotation passing to and tro, 
Between the orbs of our apparent sphere 
And its invisible counterpart, adorn’d 
With answering constellations, under earth, 
Removed from al] approach of living sight, 
But present to the dead, who, so they decm’d, 
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Lé&e those celestial messengers, beheld 
All accidents, and judges were of all. 


_ lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 

Rivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope of variegated sky, 
Could find commodious place tor every god, 
Promptly received, as prodigally brourht, 
Cram the surrounding countries, at the choice 

Mall adventurers. With unrivall’d skill, 
AS nicest cbeervatien turnish’d hints 
For studious fancy, did his hand bestow 
On fluent operations a fix’d shape ; 
Metal or stone, idolatrously served. 
And yet, triumphant o’er this pompous show 
Of art, this palpable array of sense, 
On every side encounter’d ; in despite 
Of the gross fi tious chanted in the streets 
By wandering rhapsodists ; and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold Geonials hourly urred 
Anid the wranglin, schools—a ‘spirit’ hung, 
Beautiful reyion ! o’er thy towns aud tarts, 
Statues and temp’es, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations wre perceived. and acts 
Of immortality, in N- tere’s course, 
Exemplified by mysterics that were felt 
As bonds, on grave philosopher inposed 
And arméd warrior ; and in every grove 
A pay or pensive tenderness prevail’d, 
When piety nvore awful had relas’d. 
‘Take, running river, take these locks of mine,’— 
Thus would the votary say,—‘ this sover’d hair, 
My vow fulfilling, do 1 here present, 
Thankful for my beloved child’s return. 
Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath trod, 
Thy murmurs heard, and drunk the erystal lymph 
With which thou dost refresh the thirsty Ep, 
And moisten all diy long those tlowery fichds.’ 
And doubtless, sometimes, when the hisr was shed 
Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 
Of life centinuous—being unimpair’'d— 
That hath been, is, and where it was and is, 
There shall 4e—seen, and heard, and fUult, and know 
And recognized,—existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident ; 
From diminution safe and weakening age ; 
While man grows old, and dwindles, and decays, 
And counticss generations of mankind 
Depart, and Icave no vestige whero they trod 


«‘* We live by admiration, hope, and love ; 
And, even as these are well and wisely fia’d, 
In dignity of being we ascend. 

But whatis error?’’ ‘‘ Answer he who can [” 
The Sceptic somewhat haughtily excluirn’d ; 
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“< Love, hope, and admiration—are they not 
Mad Fancy’s favourite vassals? Does not life 
Use them, full oft, as poe to ruin, e 
Guides to destruction‘ Is it well to trust 
Imagination’s light when Reason’s fails, 

Th’ unguarded taper where the guarded faints ? 
—Stoop from those heights, and soberly declare 
What error is; and, of our errors, which 

Doth most debase the mind; the genuine seats 
Of power, where are they? Who ghail regulate, 
With truth, the scale of intellectual rank ¢” 


‘¢ Methinks,” persuasively the sage replied, 
‘That for this arduous office you possess 
Some rare advantages. Your early days 
A grateful recollection must supply 
Of much exalted good that may attend 
Upon the very humblest state. Your voice 
Hath in my hearing often testified 
That poor men’s children, they, and they alone, 
Le their condition taught, can understand 
The wisdom of the prayer that daily asks 
For daily bread. A consciousness is yours 
How foclingly religion may be learn’d 
In smoky cabins, from a mother’s tongue— 
Heard while the dwelling vibrates to the din 
Ofthe contiguous torrent, gathering strength 
At every moment,—and, with strength, increase 
Of fury ; or while snow is at the door, 
Assaulting and defending, and the wind, 
A sightless labourer, whistles at his work— 
Fearful, but resignation tempers fenr, 
And piety is sweet to infant minds. 
—The shepherd lad, who in the sunshine carves 
On the green turf a dial, to divide 
The silent hours ; and who to that report 
Can portion out his pleasures, and adapt 
llis round of pastoral duties, is not left 
With less intelligence for moral things 
Of gravest import. Early he perceives, 
Within himself, a measure and a rule, 
Which to the sun of truth he can apply, , 
That shines for him, and shines for all mankind, 
Experience, daily fixing his regards 
On nature’s wants, he knows how few they are, 
And where they lie, how answer’d and appe 
This knowledge ample recompense affoy 
For manifold privations ; he refers 
His notions to this standard ; on this rock 
Rests his desires ; and hence, in after life, 
Soul-strengthening patience. and sublime content, 
Imagination—not permitted here 
ana her powers, as in the worldling’s mind, 
On © pleasures, and superfluous cares, 


= 
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And trivial ostentation—is left free 

And puissant to range the solemn walks 

Of time‘and nature, girded by a zone 

That, while it binds, invigorates and supports. 
rican, then, that whether hy the side 
Of his poor hut, or on the mountain-top, 

Or in the cultured field, a man like this 

Take from him what you will upon the score 

f ignorance or illusion) lives and breathes 

For noble purposes “f mind: his heart 
Beats to the heroic sony of ancient days ; 

His eye distinguishes ; his soul creates ; 
And those illusions which excite the scorn 

Or move the pity of unthinking minds, 
Are they not mainly outward ministers 

Of inward conscience? With whose service charged 
They come and go, appear and disappear * 
Diverting evil purposes, remorse 
Zee chastening an intemperate grict, 
Or pride of heart abating : and whene’er 
For less important ends those phantoms move, 
Who would forbid them, if their presence serve, 
Among wild mountains and unpeopled heaths, 
Filling a space else vacant, to exalt 
The forms of Nature, and enlarge her powers ? 


‘Once more to distant ages of the world 
Let us revert, and place before our thoughts 
The face whicy rural solitude might wear 
To the unenlighten’d swains of pagan Greece. 
In that fair clime the lonely herdsman, stretch’d 
On the soft grass through half a sumimner’s day, 
With music lull'd his indolent repose : 
And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 
When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his pour skill could make, his fancy fetch’d 
[ven from the blazing chariot of the sun, 
A beardless youth, who touch’d a golden lute, 
‘Aud fill’a the illumined groves with ravishment, 
The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 
Towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Call’d on the lovely wanderer who bestow'd 
That timely light, to share his Joyous sport ; 
And hence, a beaming goddess, with her nymphs, 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grove 
S ot unaccompanied witb tuneful notes 

y echo multiplied from rock or cave) 
Swept in the storm of chase, as moon and stars 
Glance rapidly along the clouded heavens, 
When winds are blowing strong. The traveller slaked 
His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thank’d 
The Naiad. Sunbeams upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 
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Might, with small help from fancy, be transform’d 
Into fleet Oreads, sporting visibly. 

The zephyrs fanning as they pass’d, their wing, 
Lack’d not, for love, fair objects, whom they woo'd 
With gentle whisper. Wither’d boughs grotesque, 
Stripp d of their jeaves and twigs by hoary ago, 
From depth of shaggy covert peeping fort. 

In the low vale, or on stecp mountain-side— 

And sometimes, intermix’d with stirring horns 

Ot the live deer, or goat’s depending heard— 
These were the lurking satyrs, a wild brood 

Of gamesome deities—or Pan himself, 

The simple shepherd’s awe-inspiring god!” 


No apter strain could have been chosen: I maz‘’d 
Its kindly influence on the yielding brow 
Of our companion gradually diffused, 
While, listening, he had paced the noiseless turf, 
Like one whose untired ear a murmuring stream 
Detains ; but tempted now to intcrpose, 
He with a stnile exclaim’d,— 

‘Tis well you speak 

At a safe distance from our native land, 
And from the mansions where our youth was taught. 
The true descendants of those godly men 
Who swept from Scotland, in a flame of zeal, 
Shrine, altar, imape, and the massy piles 
That harbour’d them,—tho souls retaining yct 
The churlish features of that after raco 
Who fled to caves, and woods, and nakea rocks, 
In deadly scorn of suporstitious rites, 
Or what their scruples construed to be such— 
How, think you, would they tolerate this scheme 
Of fine propensities, that tends, if urged 
Far as it might be urged, to sow afresh 
The weeds of Romish phantasy, in vain 
Uprooted ; would re-consecrate our wells 
To good Saint Fillan, and to fair Saint Anne ; 
And from long banishment recall Saint Giles, 
To watch again with tutelary love 
O’er stately Edinborough throned on crags? 
A blesséid restoration—to behold 
The patron, on tho shoulders of his priests, 
Once more parading through her eiowded streots, 
Now simply guarded by the sober powers 
Of science, and philosuphy, and sense !” 


This answer follow’d :—‘‘ You have tum’d my thoughts 
Upon our brave progenitors, who rose 
Against idolatry with warlike mind, 
And shrunk from vain observances, to lurk 
In caves, and woods, and under dismal rocks, 
Deprived of shelter, covering, fire, and food ; 
Why ?—for this very reason—that they felt, 
And did acknowledge, wheresve’er they moved, 
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A spiritual presence, ofttimes misconceived : ° 

But still a high dependence, a divine 

Bountyeand government, that fill’d their hearts 
With joy, and gratitude, and fear, and love ; 

_ And from their fervent lips drew hymns of praise 
With which the deserts rang. Though favour’d less, 
Far less, than these, yet such, in their degree, 
Were those bewilder’d pagans of old time. 
Beyond their own poor natures and above 

They look’d ; were humbly thankful for the good 
Which the warin sun solicited, and carth 
Bestow’d ; wore gladsome,—and their moral sense 
They fortified with reverence for tho gods ; 

And thoy had hopes that overstepp’d the grave. 


*“‘Now, shall our creat discoverers,”” he exclain'd, 
Raising his voice triumphantly, ‘ obtain 
Irom sense and reason less than these obtain’d, 
Though far misled? Shall men for whom our age 
Unbaffled powers of vision hath prepared, 
Yo explore the world without and world within, 
Ne joyless as the blind? Ambitious souls— 
Whom earth, at this late season, hath producod 
To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
The planets in the hollow of their hand ; 
And they who rather dive than soar, whose pains 
Have solved the elements, or analyzed 
The thinking principlo—shall they in fact 
Prove a degradgd race ? And what avails 
Renown, if their presumption make them such ? 
Oh! there is laughter at their work in heaven ! 
Inquire of ancient Wisdom ; go, demand 
Of mighty Nature, if twas ever meant 
That we should pry far off, yet be unraised : 
That wo should pore, and dwindle as we pore, 
Viewing all objects unremittingly 
Tn disconnection dead and spiritless ; 
And still dividing, and dividing still, 
Break down all yrandeur, still unsatisfied 
With the perverse attempt, while littlenoss 
May yet bécome more little; waging thus 
An impious warfare with the very lite 
Of our own souls! And if indeed thro be 
An all-pervading Spirit, upon whom 
Our dark foundations rest, could He design, 
Or will His rites and services permit 
That this saan Seer effect of power, 
The earth we tread, tho sky which we behold 
By day, and all the pomp which night reveals, 
Thi these—and that superior mystery 
Our vital frame, so fearfully devised, 
And the dread soul within it—should exist 
Only to Le examined, ponder’d, search’d, 
Probed, vex’d, and criticised? Accuse me not 
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Of arrogance, unknown wanderer as I am— 
If, having walk’d with Nature threescore years, 
And offer’d, far as frailty would allow, ‘ 
My heart a daily sacrifice to Truth 
I now affirm of Nature and of Truth, 
Whom I have served, that their divinity 
Revolts, offended, at the ways of men 
Sway’d by such motives, to such end employ’d ; 
Philosophers, who, when the human soul 
Is of a thousand faculties composed, 
And twice ten thousand interests, do yet priwn 
This soul, and the transcendant universe, 
No more than as a mirror that reflects 
To proud self-love her own intelligence ; 

t one, poor, finite object, in the abyss 
Of infinite being, twinkling restlessly ! 


‘Nor higher place can be assign’d to him 
And his compeers—the laughing sage of Franco. 
Crown’d was he, if my memory doth not err, 
With laurel planted upon hoary hairs, 
In sign of conquest by his wit achieved, 
And benofits his wisdom had conferr’d. 
His tottering body was oppress’d with flowers ; 
Far loss becoming ornaments than those 
With which Spring often decks a mouldering tree ! 
Yet so it pleased a fond, a vain old man, 
And a most frivolous people. Him I mean 
Who framed, to ridicule confiding faith, 
This sorry legend ; which by chance we found 
Pilod in a nook, through malice, as might scem, 
Among more innocent rubbish” Speaking thus, 
With a brief notice when, and how, and where, 
We had espied the book, he drew it forth, 
And courteously, as if the act removed, 
At once all traces from the good man’s heart 
Of unbenign aversion or contempt, 
Restored it to its owner. ‘‘ Gentle friend ”"— 
Herewith he grasp’d the Solitary’s hand, — 
** You have known better lights and guides than these-~ 
Ab ! let not aught amiss within dispose 
A noble mind to practise on herself, 
And tempt opinion to support the wrongs 
Of passion : whatsoc’er is felt or fear’d 
From higher judgment-seats—make no appeal 
To lower! Can you question that the so 
Inherits an allegiance, not by choice: 
To be cast off, upon an oath pranore 
By each new upstart notion! In the porta 
Of levity no refuge can be found, 
No shelter, for a spirit in distress. 
He, who by wilful disesteem of life 
And proud insensibility to hope, 
Affronts the eye of solitude, shall learn 
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That her mild nature can be terrible ; 

That neither she nor silence lack the power 

T’ averfge their own insulted majesty. 

O blest seclusion ! when the mind admits 

The law of duty ; and thereby can live 
Through each vicissitude of loss and gain, 
Link’d in entire complacence with her choice $ 
When youth's presumptuousness is mellow'd down A 
And manhood 's vain anxiety dismiss'd ; 

When wisdom shows her seasonnble fruit. 
Upon the boughs of sheltering leisure hung 

In sober plenty ; when the spirit stoops 

To drink with gratitude tho crystal stream 

Of unreproved enjoyment ; and is pleased 

To muse, and be saluted by the air 

Of meck repentance, wafting wall-flower scents 
From out the crumbling ruins of fallen pride 
And chambers of transgression, now forlorn. 

O calm, contented days, and peaceful nights ! 
Who, when such good can be obtain'd, would strite 
To reconcile his manhood to a couch 

Soft, as may scem, but, under that disguise, 
Stuff’d with the thorny substance of the past, 
For fix’d annoyance ; and full oft beset 

With floating dreams, disconsolate and black, 
The vapoury phantoms of futurity ? 


«‘ Within the soul a faculty abides, 
That with intgrpositions, which would hide 
And darken, 80 can deal, that they become 
Contingencies of pomp ; and serve to exalt 
Her native brightness. Asthe ample moon, 
In the deep stillness ‘of a summer cve 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Burns like an unconsumiug firo of light, 
In the green trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky vol 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 
Yea with her own seal a by Abe 
Capacious and sereno—like power abides 
In man’s’celestial spirit ; Virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself ; thus foeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 
From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment,—nay, from guilt ; 
And sometimes, so relenting Justice wills, 
From palpable, oppressions of despair.” 


The Solitary by these words was touch’d 
ith manifest emotion, and exclaim’d, 
‘But how begin—and whence '—‘ The mind is free, 
Resolve,’ the haughty moralist would say, 
‘This single act is all that we demand.’ 
Alas ! wisdom bids a creature fly, 
Whose very sorrow is, that time hath shorn 
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His natural wings! To friendship let him turn 
For succour ; but perhaps he sits alone 
On stormy waters, in a little boat 
That holds but him, and can contain no more! 
Religion tells of amity sublime 
Which no condition can preclude ; of One 
Who sees all suffering, comprehends all wants, 
All weakness fathoms, can sup ly all needs ; 
But is that bounty absolute? fis gifts, 
Are they not still, in some degrees rewards 
For acts of service? Can His love extend 
To hearts that own not Him ? Will showers of grace, 
When in the sky no promise may be seen, 
Fall to refresh a parch’d and wither’d land ? 
Or shall the groaning spirit cast her load 
At the Redeemer’s feet ?” 


In rueftl tone, 
With some impatience in his mien he spake ; 
And this reply was given :— 


‘* As men from men 
Do in the constitution of their souls 
Differ, by mystory not to be explain’d ; 
And as wo fall by various ways, and sink 
One deeper than another, scli-condemn’d, 
Through manifold degrees of guilt and shame, 
So manifold and various are the ways 
Of restoration, fashion’d to the steps 
Of all infirmity, and tending all r 
To the same point,—attainable by all ; 
Peace in ourselves, and union with our God. 
—For him to whom I speak an er1sy road 
Lies open : we have heard from you a voice 
At every moment soften’d in its course 
By tenderness of heart ; have seen your eye, 
Even like an altar lit by fire from heaven, 
Kindo before us, “Your discourse this day, 
That, like the fabled Lethe, wish’d to flow 
In creeping sadness, through oblivious shades 
Of death and night, has caught at every turn, 
The colours of the sun. Access tor you 
Is yet preserved to principles of truth, 
Which the imaginative will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approach’d 
By the inferior faculty that moulds, 
With her minute and speculative pains, 
Opinion, ever changing. I have seen 
A curious child, who dwolt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipp’d shell ; 
To which, in silence hushid, his very soul 
Listen'd intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brighten’d with joy ; for murmurings trom withis 
Were heard,—sonorous cadences! whereby, 


- 
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To his belief, the monitor express’d 
Mysterioys union with its native sea. 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of faith ; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And centra veace, subsisting at tho heart 
Of endless a, tation. Here you stand, 
Adore, and w “ship, When you know it not ; 


, Fious beyond the intention of your thought, 


Devout above the meaning of your will. 

Yes, you have felt, and may not cease to feel. 
The estate of man would be indeed forlorn, 

If false conclusions of the reasoning power 

Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 
Through which the ear converses with the heart. 
Has not the soul, the being of your life, 

Received a shock of awful consciousness, 

In some calm season, when these lofty rocks 

At night’s approach bring down the unclouded sky 
To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 

A temple framing of dimensions vast, 

And yet not too enormous for the sound 

Of human anthems,—choral sony, or burst 
Sublime of instrumental harmony, 

To glorify the Eternal! What if these 

Did nover break_the stillness that prevails 

Hore— if the sofemn nightingale be mute, 

And the soft woodlark here did never chant 

Her vespers— Naturo fails not to provide 
Impulse and utterance. Tho whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights 

And blind recesses of the cavern’d rocks ; 

The little rills, and waters numberless, 

Inaudible by daylight, biend their notes 

Witb the loud streams; and often, ut the hour 
When issue forth the first pale stars, is heard, 
Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 

One voice—the solitary raven, flying 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome, 
Unseen, perchance above the power of sight— 
An iron knell! with echoes from afar, . 
Faint—and still fainter—as the cry, with which 
Yhe wanderer accompanies her flight 

Through the calm region, fades upon the ear, 
Diminishing by distance till it seem’d 

To expire, yet from the abyss is caught again, 
And yet again recover’d ! 


‘* But descending 
From these imaginative heights, that yield 
Far-stretching views into eternity, 
Acknowledge that to Nature’s humbler power 
Your cherish’d satay 18 forced to bend 
A 
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Even here, where her amenities are sown 
With sparing hand. Then trust yourself ab 
To range her blooming bowers and ious Helda 
Where on the labours of the happy throng 
She smiles, including in her wide embrace 
City, and town, and tower, and sea with ships 
Sprinkled ; be our companion while we track 

er rivers populous with gliding life ; . 
While, free as air, o’er printless sands we march, 
And pierce the gloom of her mafestic woods, 
Roaming, or resting under grateful shade, 
In peace and meditative cheerfulness ; 
Where living things, and things inanimate, 
Do speak, at Heaven’s command, to eye and ear, 
And speak to social reason’s inner sense, 
With inarticulate language. 


‘* For the man, 
Who, in this spirit, communes with the forms 
Of Nature ; who, with understanding heart, 
Doth know and love such objects as excito 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 
No vengeance, and no hatred, needs must feel 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less puro and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 
Accordingly, he by dogrees perceives 
His feelings of aversion soften’d dowr ; 
A holy tenderness pervade his frame. 
His sanity of reason not impair’d. 
Say rather, al] his thoughts now flowing clear, 
From a clear fountain flowing, he looks round 
And sceks for good ; and finds the good he seeks ; 
Until abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name; and if he hear 
From other mouths, the language which they speak, 
He is compassionate ; and has no thought, 
No feeling, which ear overcome his love. 


** And further ; by contemplating these forms 
In tho relations which they bear to man, 
He shall discern, how, through the various means 
Which silently they yield, are multiplied 
.ho spiritual presences of absent things, 
Convoked by knowledve ; and for his delight 
Still ready to obey the gontle call. 
Trust me, that for the instructed, time will come 
When they shall meet no object but may teach 
Some acceptable lesson to their minds 
Of human suffering, or of human joy. 
For them shall all things speak of man; they reac 
Their duties in all forms ; and general laws, 
eind local accidents, shall tend alike 
To rouse, to urge, and with the will confer 
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The ability to spread the bleasings wide 

Of true philenthropy. The light of love 

Not failing, perscverance from their steps 
Departing not, they shall at length obtain 
The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 

Auxiliar to divine. That change shall clothe 
The ‘.aked spirit, ceasing to deplore 

The, then of existencg, Science then 
Shall: 9 a precious visitant ; and then, 

And o, ‘y then, be worthy of her name. 

For then her heart shall kindle ; her dull eye, 
Dull and inanimate, no more shall hang 
Chain’d to its object in brute slavery ; 

But taught with patient interest to watch 
he processes of things, and serve the cause 
Of order and distinctness, not for this 

Shall it forget that its most noble use, 

Its most illustrious province, nmst be found 
In furnishing clear guidance, a support 

Not treacherous, to the mind’s excuraive power 
So build we up the boing that we are ; 

Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things, 
We shall be wise pertorce ; and while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the will is free, 
Unswerving shall we move, as if impell’d 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of goag. Whate’er we see, 
Whate’er wo feel, by agency direct 

Or indirect, shall tend to feed und nurse 

Our faculties, shall fix in calmer seats 

Of moral strength, and raiSe to loftier heights 
Of love divine, our intellectual svul.” 


Hore closed the sage that eloquent harangne, 
Pour'd forth with fervour in continuous stream 3 
Such as, remote, ’mid savage wilderness, 

An Indian chief discharges from his hreast 
Into the hearing of assembled tribes, 
In upen circle seated round, and hush’d 
As the unbreathimg air, when not a leaf 
Stirs in the mightf¥ woods. So did he speak. 
The words ho utter’d shall not pass away ; 
For they sank into me—the bounteous sift 
Of one whom time and nature had made wise, 
Gracing his languago with authority 
Which hostile spirits eilently allow ; 
Of one accustom’d to desires that feed 
On fruitage gather’d from tho tree of life ; 
To hope$ on knowledge and expericnce built ; 
Of one in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripen’d into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition ; whence the soul, 
Though bound to earth by ties of pity and love, 
From all injurious oo = free. 

A 
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The sun, before his place of rest were reach’d, 
Had yet to travel far, but unto us, e 
T'o us who stood low in that hollow dell, 

He had become invisible,—a pomp 
Leaving behind of yellow radiance spread 
sper the mountain-sides, in contrast bold 

ith ample shadows, seemingly no Jess 
Than those resplendent lights, bis rich bequest, 
A dispensation of his evening power. 

Adown the path which from the glen had led 
The funeral train, the shepherd and his mate 
Were seen descending ; forth in transport ran 
Our little page ; the rustic pair approach ; 
And in the matron’s aspect may be read 

A plain assurance that the words which told 
How that neglected pensioner was sent, 

Before his time, into a quiet grave, 

Had done to her humanity no wrong. 

But we are kindly welcomed ; promptly served 
With ostentatious zeal. Along the floor 

Of the small cottage in the lonely dell 

A grateful couch was spread for our repose ; 
Where, in the guise of mountaineers, we slept, 
Stretch’d upon fragrant heath, and lull’d by sound 
Of far off torrents charming the still night, 
And to tired limbs and over-busy thoughts, 
Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness, 


BOOK V. 


THE PASTOR. 


Farewell to the Vatley—Reflections—Sicht of a large and populous Vale—Solitary co 
to go forward—Vale descmbed—The Pastor’s Dwelling, and sume account of hin 
Churchyard—Church and Monumentsa—The Solitary musing, and whero—Rons 
the churchyard the Solitary communicates the thoughts which had recently 
through his mind—Lofty tone of the Wandecrer’s discours- of yesterday adverte 
Rite of Baptism, and the professions accompanying it, contrasted with the real s 
haman life—Incousistency of the best men—Acknowledgment that practice fa 
volow the injunctions of duty as existing in the mind—General complaint of a 4 
WT in the value of life after the time of youth—Outward appearance of conte 
happiness in degree Ulusive—Pastor approaches—Appeal made to him—His an 
‘Wanierer in sympathy with him—Suggestion that the least ambitious inquire 
he most free from error—The Pastor is desired to give some portraits of the liv 
dead from his own observations of life among these mountnins—and for what pw 
Pastor consents—Mountailn cottags—Excellent qualities of its inhabitantsa—£ 
expresses his pleasure ; but denies the praise of virtue to warth of this kind—F 
of the Priest before he enters upon his account of persons interred in the charcl 
Graves of unbaptized Infanta—What sensations they excite—Funereal and sep 
cbeervances—Whence—Exclesiastical establishments—Whence derived—Profées 
belief in the doctrine of ismmmortality. 


‘* FAREWELL, deep valley, with thy one rude house, 
And its small lot of life-supporting fields, 

And guardian rocks! With unreverted eyes 

I cannot thy bounds, attractive seat ! 

To the still influx of the morning light 
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Open, and day’s pure cheerfulness, but veil’d 
From human observation, as if yet 
Primeval forests wrapp’d thee round with dark 
Impenetrable shade ; once more farewell, 
Majestic circuit, beautiful abyss, 
By Nature destined from the birth of things 
For quietness profound !”’ 

Upon the side 
Of that green slope, the outlet of the vale, 
Lingering behind my comrades, thus I breathed 
A parting tribute to a spot that scem’d 
Like the fix’d centre of a troubled world. 
And now, pursuing leisurely my way, 
“‘ How vain,” thought I, “it is, by chango of place, 
To seek that comfort which the mind denics ; 
Yet trial and temptation oft are shunn'd 
Wisely ; and by such tenure do we hold 
Frail life’s possessions, that even they whose fats 
Yields no peculiar reason of complaint 
Might, by the promise that is here, be won 
To steal from active duties, and embraco 
Obscurity, and calm forgettulness, 
Knowledge, methinks, in these disorder’d times, 
Should be allow’d a privilege to have 
Her anchorites, like piety of old ; 
Men, who, from faction sacred, and unstain’d 
By war, might, if so minded, turn asido 
Uncensured, and subsist, a scatter'd few, 
Living to God ang nature, and content 
With that communion. Consecrated be 
The spots where such abide! But happier stiil 
The man, whom, furthermore, a hope attends 
That meditation and research may guide 
His privacy to principles and powers 
Discuver’d, or invented, or set forth, 
Through his acquaintance with the ways of trath, 
In lucid order ; so that, when his course 
Is run, some faithful eulogist may say, 
He sought not praise—anid praise did overlook 
His unobtrugive merit ; but his life 
Swect to himscli, was exercised in good 
That shall surveve his name and memory.” 


Acknowledzments of gratitude sincero 
Accompanied these musings ; fervent thanks 
For my own peaceful lot and happy choice ; 
A choice that from the passions of the world 
Withdrew, and fix’d me in a still retreat, 
Shelter’d, but not to social duties lost, 
Secleded but not buried ; and with song 
Cheering my days, and with industrious thought 
With the ever-welcome company of books, 
By virtuous friendship’s soul-sustaining aid, 
And with the blessings of domestic love. 
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Thus occupied in mind I along, 
Following the rugged road ‘es sledge or wheel 
Worn in the moorland, till I overtook °¢ 
My two associates, in the morning sun 
Halting together on a rocky knoll, 

From which the road descended rapidly 
To the green meadows of another vale. 


Here did our pensive host put forth his hand 
In sign of farewoll. ‘‘ Nay,” the old man said, 
‘* The fragrant air its coolness still retains ; 

The herds and flocks are yet abroad to crop 
The dewy grass ; you cannot leave us now, 

e must not part at this inviting hour.”’ 
To that injunction, earnestly express’d, 

He yielded, though reluctant ; for his mind 
Instinctively disposed him to retire 

To his own covert ; asa billow, heaved 
Upon the beach, rolls back into the sea. 

“So we descend ; and winding round a rock, 
Attain a point that show’d the valley, stretch’d 
In length before us ; and, not distant far, 

Upon a rising ground, a grey church-tower 

ose battlements were screen’d by tufted trees. 
And towards a crystal mere, that lay beyond, 
Among steep hills and woods embosom’d, flow’d 
A copious stream with boldly-winding course ; 
Here traceable, there hidden, there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 
On the stream’s bank, and everywuere, appear’d 
Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots, 
Some scatter'd o’er the level, others perch’d 
On the hill-sides, a cheerfuk quiet scene, 
Now in its morning purity array’d. 


‘As ’mid some happy valley of the Alps,” 
Said I, ‘‘once huppy, ero tyrannic power, 
Wantonly breaking in upon the Swiss, 

Destroy’d their unoflending commonwealth, 

A popular equality doth seem 

Here to prevail ; and yet a house of state 
Stands yonder, one beneath whose roof, methinks, 
A rural lord might dwell.” ‘‘No fer. dal pomp,” 
Replied our friend, » chronicler who cook 
Where’er he moved upon familiar ground— 

“* Nor foudal power is there ; but there abides, 
In his allotted home, a genuine Priest, 

The shepherd of his flock ; or, axa king 

Is styled: when most affectionately praised, 

The father of his people—such is he ; 

And rich and poor, and young and old, aes 
Under his spiritual sway, collected round hi 

In this sequester’d realm. He hath vouchsated 
To me some portion of his kind regard ; 

And something also of his inner mind 
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math he imparted—but I speak of him 
4s ho is Rasen to all. 


: **The calm delights 
df unambitious piety he chose, 
And learning’s solid dignity ; though born 
Of knightly race, not wanting powerful friends. 
Phis gaod to reap, these pleasures to secure, 
Hither, in prime of manhood. ho withdrew 
From academic bowers. He loved the spot— 
Who does not love his native soil }—he prized 
The ancient rural character, composed 
Of simple manners, feelings unsuppress’d 
And undisguised, and strong and serious thoucht ; 
A character reflected in himself, 
With such embellishment as well beseoms 
His rank and sacred function. This deep vale 
is lengthen’d out by many a winding reach, 
Not visible to us; and one of these 
A turreted manorial hall adorns, 
In which the good man’s ancestors have dwolt 
From age to age, the patrons of this cure. 
To them, and to his decornting hand, 
The vicar’s dwelling, and the whole domain, 
Owes that presiding aspect which might well 
Attract your notice ; statelior than could olse 
Have been bestow’d, in course of common chanca, 
On an unwealthy mountain benefice.” 


This said, off, halting, we pursued our way ; 
Nor reach’d the village churchyard till the sun, 
Travelling at steadier pace than ours, had risen 
Above the summits of the hirhest hills, 

And round our path darted oppressive beams. 


As chanced, the portals of tho sacred pile 
Stood open; and we enter’d. On my frame, 
At such transition from the fervid air, 

A grateful coolness fell, that seem’d to strike 
The heart, in concert with that temperate awe 
And natural reverence which the place inspired. 
Not framed to nice proportions was the pile, 
But iarge and massy, for duration built ; 

With pillarstrowded, and the roof upheld 

By naked rafters intricately cross’d, 

Like leafless underboughs in some thick grove, 
All wither’d by the depth of shade above. 
Admonitory texts inscribed the walls. 

Each in its orn&mental scroll inclosed ; 

Each also crown’d with winged heads—a pair 
Oe rudely-painted cherubim. The floor 

Uf nave and aisle, in unpretending guise, 

Was occupied by oaken benches ranged 

in seemly rows; the chancel only show’d 
Some inoffensive marks of earthly state 
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And vain distinction. A capacious pew 

Of sculptured oak stood here, with caper y lined ; 
And marble monuments were here display'd« 
Upon the walls ; and on the floor benea 
Sepulchral stones appear’d, with emblems graver, 
And foot-worn epitaphs, and some with small 
And shining effigies of brass inlaid. 

The tribute by these various records claim’d, 
Without reluctance did wo pay ; and read 

The ordinary chronicle of birth, , 

Office, alliance, and promotion—all 

Ending in dust ; of upright magistrates, 

Grave doctors strenuous for the mother churck, 
And uncorrupted senators, alike 

To king and people true. <A brazen plate, 

Not easily decipher’, told of one 

Whose course of earthly honour was begun 

In quality of page among the train 

Of the eighth Henry, when he cross’d the seas 
His royal state to show, and prove his strength 
In tournament upon the fields of France. 
Another tablet register’d the death, 

And praised the gallant bearing of a knight, 

Tried in the sea-fights of the second Charles. 
Near this brave knight his father lay entomb’d ; 
And, to the silent language giving voice, 

I read how, in his manhood’s earlier day, 

Ge, ’mid the afflictions of intestine war, 

And ean government subverted, found 

One only solace, that he had espoused 

A virtuous lady tenderly beloved 

For her benign affections ; and for this 

Yet more endear’d to him, that in her state 
Of wedlock richly crown’d with Heaven's regard, 
She with a numerous issue fill’d his house, 

Who throve, like plants uninjured by the storm 
That laid their country waste. No need to speak 
Of less particular notices assign’d 

‘To youth or maiden gone before their time, 

And matrons and unwedded sisters old; . 
Whose charity and goodness were rehcarsed 

In modest panezyric. ‘‘ Those dim lines, 

What would they tell?” said I; but, from tho task 
Of puzzling out that faded narrative, 

With whisper soft my venerable friend 

€all’d me ; and, looking down the darksonis aisle, 


-I saw the tenant of the lonely vale 


Standing apart; with curvéd arm reclined 

On the baptismal font ; his pallid face 

Upturn’d, as if his mind were rapt, or lost . 
In some abstraction ; gracefully he stood, 

The semblance bearing of a sculptured form 

That leans upon a monumental urn 

An peace, from morn to night, from year to year. 
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“On the moss crown wall 
Mv ancient friend aud 1 toe ther took 
Our xeatas and thus the Selitury spake, 
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Him from that posture did the sexton rouse ; 
Who enter’d, humming carelessly a tune, 
Continr&tion haply of the notes 
That had beyuiled the work from which he came, 
With 3 pai and mattock o’er his shoulder hung ; 
To be deposited, for future need, 

In their appointed place. The pale Recluse - 

Withdrew ; and straight we follow’d,—to a spot 

Where sun and shade were intermix’d ; for there 

A broad oak, stretching forth its leafy arms 

From an adjoining pasture, overhung 

Smal} space of that green churchyard with a light 

And pleasant awning. On the moss-grown wall 

My ancient friend and I together took 

Our seats ; and thus the Solitary spake, 

Standing before us :—‘‘ Did you note the mien 

Of that self-solaced, ensy-hearted churl, 

Death’s hireling, who scoops out his neighbour’s grave, 

Or wraps an old acquaintance up in clay, 

As unconcern’d as when he plants a tree ? 

I was abruptly summon’d by his voice 

From some aflecting images and thoughts, 

And from the company of serious words. 

Much, yesterday, was said in glowing phrase 

Of our sublime dependencies, and hopes 

For fature states of being ; and the wings 

Of speculation, joyfully outspread, 

Hover’d above our destiny on earth ; 

But stoop, aral place tho prospect of the soul 

In sober contrast with reality, 

And man’s substantial life. If this mute earth 

Of what it holds couJd speak, and evory grave 

Were as 2 volume, shut, yet capable 

Of yielding its contents to eye and ear, 

We should recoil, stricken with sorrow and shame, 

To see disclosed, by such dread proof, how ill 

That which is done accords with what is known 

To reason, and by conscience is enjoin’d ; 

How idly, how perversely, life’s whole course, 

To this conclusion deviates from the lino, 

Or of the end stops short, proposed to all 

At its aspifing outset. Mark the babe 

Not long accustom’d to this breathing world ; 

One that hath barely learn’d to shape a smile, 

Though yet irrational of soul, to grasp 

With tiny fingers—to let fall a tear ; 

And, as the lgavy cloud of sleep dissolves, 

To stretch his limbs, bemocking, as might scom, 
he outward functions of intelligent man ; 

A grave proficient in amusive feats 

Of puppetry, that from the lap declare 

His expectations, and announce his claims 

To that inheritance which millions rue 

_TZhat they were ever bora to! In due time 
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A day <f solemn ceremonial comes ; 

When they, who for this minor hold in trust 
Rights that transcend the humblest heritage 

Of mere humanity, present their charge, 

For this occasion daintily adorn’d 

At the baptismal] font. And when the pure 
And consecrating element hath cleans 

The original stain, the child is there received 
Into the second ark, Christ's Church, with trust 
That he, from wrath redeem’d, therein shall float 
Over the billows of this troublesome world, 

To the fair land of pabopianay | life. 
Corrupt affections, covetous desires, 

Are all renounced ; high as the thought of man 
Can carry virtue, virtue is profess’d ; 

A dedication made, a promise given 

Fox due provision to control and guide, 

And unremitting progress to insure 

In holiness and truth.” 


‘¢ You cannot blame,” 
Here interposing fervently I said, 
«‘ Rites which attest that man by nature lies 
Bedded for good and evil in a gulf 
Feartully low ; nor will your judgment scorn 
Those services, whereby attempt is made 
To lift the creature towards that eminence 
On which, now fallen, erewhile in majesty 
He stood ; or if not so, whose top serene 
At least, he teels 'tis given him to descr ; 
Not without aspirations evermore. 
Returning, and injunctions from within 
Doubt to cast off and weariness ;ein trust 
That what the soul perceives, if glory lost, 
May be, through erie and persevering hope, 
Recover’d ; or, if hitherto unknown, 
Lies within reach, and one day shall be gain’d.” 


**T blame them not,” he calmly answer’ d—‘* 2 
Tho outward ritual and establish'd forms 

With which communities of men invest e 
These inward feelings, and th’ aspiring views 

To which the Ups give public utterance, « 

Are both a nat process, and by me 

Shall pass uncensured ; though the issue prove, 
Bringing from age to age its own reproach, 
Incongruous, impotent, and blank. But oh! 

If to be weak is to be wretched—-misereble, 

As the lost 1 by a human voice 

Hath mournfully pronounced, then, in my mind, 
Far better not to move at all than move 

By mates sent from such illusive power,— 
That finds and cannot fasten down ; that graupe 
And is rejoiced, and loses while it graspe : 

That tempts, emboldens—doth a while sustain, 
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And then betrays ; accuses and inflicts 
Remorseless punishment ; and so retreads 

Th’ imevitable circle ; better far 

Than this, to graze the herb in thoughtless peace, 
By foresight or remembrance undisturb’d ! 


*¢ Philosophy ! and thou more vaunted name 
Relece ! with thy statelier retinue, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity—from the visible world 
Choose for your emblems whatsoe’er ye find 
Of safest guidance and of firmest trust— 
Tho torch, the star, the anchor—nor except 
The cross itself, at whose unconscious feet 
The generations of mankind have knelt 
Ruefully seized, and shedding bitter tears, 
And through that conflict seeking rest—ot you, 
High-titled powers, am I constrain’d to ask, 
Here standing, with th’ unvoyageable sky 
In faint reflection of infinitude, 
Stretch’d overhead, and at my pensive fect 
A subterraneous magazine of bones, 
{n whose dark vaults my own shall soon be laid, 
Where are your triumphs—your dominion where— 
And in what age admitted and confirm’d ? 
—Not for a happy land do I inquire, 
Island or grove, that hides a blesséd few 
Who, with obedience willing and sincere, 
To your serene authorities conform ; 
But whom, I ask, of individual souls, 
Have ye withdrawn from passion’s crooked ways, 
Inspired, and thoroughly fortified ? Ifthe heart 
Could be inspected to its inmost folds 
By sight undazzlea with the glare of praise, 

o shall be named—in the resplendent line 

Of sages, martyrs, confessors—the man 
Whom the best might of conscience, truth, and hope, 
For one day’s little compass, has preserved 
From painful and discreditable shocks 
Ot contradiction, from some vague desire 
Culpably cherish’d, or corrupt relapse 
To some unsanction’d fear ? 


° “‘ Tf this be so, 
And man,” said I, ‘be in his noblest shape 
Thus pitiably infirm ; then, He who made, 
And who shall judge the creature, will forgive. 
Yet, in its general tenor, your complaint 
Is all too rye and surely not misplaced ; 
For, trom pregnant spot of ground, such thoughte 
Rise to the notice of a serious mind 
» Ry natural exhalation. With the dead 
In their repose, the living in their mirth, 
Who can reflect unmoved, upon the round 
Of smooth and solemnized complacencies, 
By which, on Christian lands from age to age 
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Profession mocks performance. Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow words 
Which states and kingdoms utter when they tal 
Of truth and justice. Turn to private life 

And social neighbourhood ; look we to ourselves : 
A light of duty shines on every day 

For all ; and yet how few are warm’d or cheer'd ! 
How few who mingle with their fellow-men 

And still remain self-govern’d, and apart, 

Like this our honour’d friend ; and thence acquire 
Right to expect his vigorous decline, 

That promises to th’ end a blest old age !” 


‘* Yet,” with a smile of triumph thus exclaim’d 
The Solitary, “ in the life of man, 
If to the poetry of common speech 
Faith may be given, we see as in a glass 
A true reflection of the circling year, 
With all its seasons. Grant that spring is there, 
In spite of many a rough untoward blast, 
Hopeful and promising with buds and flowers ; 
Yet where is glowing Summer's long rich day, 
That ought to follow, faithfully express’d ? 
And mellow autumn, charged with bounteous fruit, 
Where is she imaged—in what favour’d clime 
Her lavish pomp and ripe magnificence ? 
Yet, while the better part is miss’d, the worse 
In man’s autumnal season is sct forth 
With a resemblance not to be denied, 
And that contents him ; bowers that hear no more 
The voice of gladness, less and less supply 
Of outward sunshine and internal warmth : 
And, with this change, sharp air aud falling leaves, 
Foretelling total winter, blank and cold. 


‘* How gay tho habitations that adorn 
This fertile valley! Nota house but seems 
To give assurance of content within, 
Embosom’d happiness and placid love : 
As if the sunshine of the day were met 
With answering brightness in the hearts of all 
Who walk this favour’d ground. But chance regards. 
And notice forced upon incurious ears ; 
These, if these only, acting in despite 
Of the encomiums by my itriend pronounced 
On humble life, forbid the judging mind 
To trust the smiling aspect of this fair 
- And noiseless commonwealth. ‘The simple race 
Of mountaineers, by nature’s self removed 
From foul temptations, and by constant care 
Oi a good shepherd tended, as themselves 
Do tend their flocks, these share man’s general lot 
With little mitigation. They escape, 
Perchance, guilt’s heavier woes ; and do not feel 
The tedium of fantastic idleness ; 
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Yet life, as with the multitude, with them 

Is faghion’d like an ill constructed tale 

That on the outset wastes its gay desires, 

Its fair adventures, its enlivening hopes, 

And pleasant interests—for the sequel leaving 

Old things repeated with diminish’d grace, 

And all the labour’d novelties, at best 

Imperfect substitutes, whose use and power 

Evince the want and weakness whence they spring.” 


__ While in this serious mood we held discourse, 
The reverend Pastor toward the churchyard gate 
Approach’d ; and, with a mild respectful air 
oF native cordiality, our friend 
Advanced to grect him. With a gracious mion 

. Was he received, and mutual joy prevail’d. 
Awhile they stood in conference, and I guess 
That he, who now upon the mossy wall 
Sate by my side, had vanish’d, if a wish 
Could have transferr’d him to his lonely house 
Within the circuit of those guardian rocks. 

For me, I look’d upon the pair, well pleased : 

Nature had framed them both, and both were mark'd 
By circumstance with intermixture fine 

Of contrast and resemblance. ‘l’o an oak 

Hardy and grand, a weather-beaten oak, 

Fresh in the strength and majesty of age, 

One might be liken’d : flourishing appcear’d, 

Though soimewhat past the fulness of his prime, 

The other—like a stately sycamore, 

That spreads, in gentler pomp, its bonicd shade. 


A general greeting was exchanged ; and soon 
The Pastor leurn’d that his approach had given 
A welcome interruption to discourse | 
Grave, and in truth full often sad. ‘‘Is man 
A child of hope? Do generations press 
On genorations, without progress made ? 

Halts the individual, ere his hairs be grey, 
Perforce? Are wea creature in whom good 
Prepdnderates, or evil? Doth the will 
Acknowledge reason’s law? A living power 

Is virtue—or no better than a name— 

Fleeting as health or beauty, and unsound ? 

So that the only substance which remains 

(For thus the tenor of complaint hath run), 
Among so many shadows, are the pains 

And penaléfes of miserable life, 

Doom’d to decay, and then expire in dust ! 
—Our cogitations this way have been drawn, 
These are the points,” the Wanderer said, ‘‘ on which 
Our inquest turns. Accord, good sir, the light. 
Of your experience, to dispel this gloom. 

4%y your persuasive wisdom shall the heart 

“that frets, or languishes, be still’d and cheer’d.” 
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‘Our nature,” said thé Priest, in mild S 
‘¢Angols may weigh and fathom : they Ve 
With undistemper’d and unclouded spirit, 

The object as it is; but for ourselves. 
That speculative height we may not reach. 

The good and evil are our own ; and we 

Are that which we would contemplate from far. 
pnw cure. for us, is difficult to gain— 

Is difficult to gain, and hard to keep— 

As virtue’s self; like virtue is beset 

With snares ; tried, tempted, subject to decay. 
Love, admiration, fear, desire, and hate, ‘ 
Blind were we without these ; through these alone 
Are capable to notice or discern, 

Or to record! we judge, but cannot be 
Indifferent judges. ‘Spite of proudest boast, 
Reason, best reason, is t’ imperfect man 

An effort only, and a noble aim ; 

A crown, an attribute of sovereign power, 

Still to be courted—never to be won. 

——-Look forth, or each man dive into himsclf, 
What sees he, but a creature too perturb’d, 
That is transported to excess ; that yearns, 
Regrets, or trembles, wrongly, or too much ; 
Hopes rashly, in disgust as rash recoils ; 
Battens on spleen, or moulders in despair. 
Thus truth is miss’d, and comprehension fails ; 
And darkness and delusion round our path 
Spread, from disease, whose subtle injury lurks 
Within the very faculty of sight. 


t 


** Yet for the general purposes offuith 
In Providence, for solace and support, 
We may not doubt that who can best subjcct 
The will to reason’s law, can strictliest live 
And act in that obedience, he ghall gain 
The clearest apprehension of those truths, 
Which unassisted reason'’s utmost power 
{s too infirm to reach. But, waiving this, 
And our regards confining within bounds . 
Of less exalted consciousness, through which 
The very multitude are free to range, . 
We safely may affirm that human life 
Is either fair or tempting, a soft scene 
Grateful to sight, refreshing to the soul, 
Or a forbidden tract of cheerless view ; 
Even as the same is look’d at or approach. 
Permit me,” said the Priest, continuing, ‘‘ hers 
To use an illustration of my thought, 
Drawn from the very spot on which we stand. 
—In changeful April, when, as he is wopt, 
Winter has'reassumed a short-lived sway 
And whiten’d all the surface of the fields, 
ff, from the sullen region of the north, 
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Towards the circuit of this holy ground, 

Your walk conducts you, ere the vigorous sun, 
High citmbing, hath attain’d his noon-tide height, 
These mounds, transversely lying side by side 
From east to west, before you will appear 

A. dreary plain of unillumined snow, 

With more than wintry cheerlessness and gloom 
Saddening the heart. Go forward, and look back ¢ 
Dn the same circuit of this churchyard ground 
Look, from the quarter whence the lord of light, 
Of life, of love, and gladness, doth dispense 

His keams, which, unexcluded in their fall, 

Upon the southern side of every grave 

Have gently exercised a melting power, 

Then will a vernal prospect greet your eye, 

All fresh and beautiful, and green and bright, 
Hopeful and cheerful—vanish’d is the snow, 
Vanish’d or hidden ; and the whole domain, 

To some, too lightly minded, might appear 

A meadow carpet for the dancing hours. 

This contrast, not unsuitable to hfe, 

Is to that other state more apposite, 

Death, and its twofold aspect ; wintry one, 
Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut ovt— 
The other, which the ray divine hath touch’d, 
Replete with vivid promise, bright as spring.” 


‘¢ We see, then, as we feel,” the Wanderer thur 
With a complacent animation spake, 
“And, in your judgment, sir, the mind’s repose 
On evidence is not to be insured 
By act of naked reason. Moral truth 
Is no mcchanic structure, built by rule ; 
And which, once built, retains a steadfast shape 
And undisturb’d proportions ; but a thing 
Subject, you deem, to vital accidents ; 
And, like the water-lily, lives and thrives, 
Whose rvot is fix’d in stable earth, whose hoad 
Floats on tho tossing waves. With joy sincere 
I re-salute these sentiments, confirm’d 
By your Authority. But how acquire 
The inward principle that gives effect 
To outward argument, the passive will 
Meek to admit, the active energy, 
Strong and unbounded to embrace, and firm 
To keep and cherish—how shall man unite 
A self-forgetting tenderness of heart 
And earth-desfising dignity of soul— 
Wise in that union, and without it blind ?” 


*«« The way,” said I, ‘‘to court, if not obtain 
The ingenuous mind, apt to be set aright, 
This, in the lonely dell discoursing, you 
Declared at large ; and by what exercize 
From visible nature or the inner self 
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Power may be train’d, and renovation 

To those who need the gift. But, afterall, 
Is aught so certain as that man is doom’d 

To breathe beneath a vault of ignorance— 
The natural roof of that dark house in which 
His soul is pent? How little can be known ! 
This is the wise man’s sigh ; how far we err— 
This is the good man’s not unfrequent pang. 
And they perhaps err least, the lowly class 
Whom a benign necessity compels 

To follow reason’s least ambitious course ; 
Such do I mean, who, unperplex’d by doubt 
And unincited by a wish to look 

Into high objects farther than they may, 
Pace to and fro, from morn till eventide, 

The narrow avenue of daily toil, 

For daily bread.” 


‘< Yes,” buoyantly exclaim’d 
The pale Recluse—‘“‘ praise to the sturdy plough, 
And patient spade, and shepherd’s simple crcok, 
And ponderous loom resounding while it holds 
Body and mind in one captivity ; 
And let the light mechanic tool be hail’d 
With honour, which, encasing by the power 
Of long companionship, the artist’s hand, 
Cuts off that hand, with all its world of nerves, 
From a too busy commerce with the heart ! 
Inglorious implements of craft and toil, . 
Both ye that shape and build, and ye that forces, 
By slow solicitation, earth to yield 
Her annual bounty sparingly dealt forth 
With wise roluctance, you would f£ extol 
Not for gross good alone which ye produce, 
But for the impertinent and ceaseless strife 
Of proofs and reasons ye preclude—in those 
Who to your dull society are born, 
And with their humble birthright rest content, 
— Would I had ne’er renounced it ! ” 


A slight flush ‘ 
Of moral anger previously had tinged 
Tho old man’s cheek : but, at this closing fura 
Of sclf-reproach, it pass’d away. Said he, 
*‘That which we feel we utter: as we think 
So have we argued ; reaping for our pains 
No visible recompense. For our relief, 
You,”’ to the Pastor turning thus he spake, 
‘* Have kindly interposed. May J entreat 
Your further help? The mine of real life 
Dig for us; and present us, in the shape 
Of virgin ore, that gold which we by pains 
Fruitless as those of a#ry alchemists, 
Seek from the torturing crucible. There liea 
Around us a domain where you have long 
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Held spiritual sway, have guided and consoled, 
And wa¢ch’d the outward course and inner heart 
Give us, for our abstractions, solid facts ; 

For our disputes, plain pictures. Say what man 
He is who cultivates yon hanging field ; 

What qualities of mind sh: bears, who comes, 
For morn and evening service, with her pail, 

To that green pasture ; place before our sight 
The family who dwell within yon house 

Fenced round with glittering laurel; or in that 
Below, from which the curling smoke ascends. 
Or retther, as we stand on holy earth, 

And have the dead around us, take from them 
Your instances ; for they are both best known, 
And by frail man most equitably judged. 
Epitomize the life ; pronounce, you can, 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these 

Who, from their lowly mansions hither brought, 
Beneath this turf lie mouldering at our feet. 

So, by your records, may our doubts be solved ; 
And so, not searching higher, we may learn 

To prize the breath we share with human kind, 
And look upon the dust of man with awe.” 


The Priest replied :—‘‘ An office you impose 

For which peculiar requisites are mine ; 

fet much, I feel, is wanting—else the task 
Would be ae eae True indeed it is 
‘Chat they whofm death has hidden from our sight 
Are worthiest of the mind’s regard ; with these 
The future cannot contradict the pee : 
Mortality’s last exercise and prov 

Is undergone ; the transit made that shows 
The very soul, reveal’d as it departs, 

Yet, on your first suggestion, will I give, 

Ere we descend into these silont vaults, 

One picture from the living. 


‘¢ You behold, 
High on the breast of yon dark mountain, dark 
With stony barrenness, a shining speck 
Bright as a ginbeam sleeping till a shower 
Brush it away, or cloud pass over it ; 
And such it might be deem’d—a sleeping sunbeam 3 
But ’tis a plot of cultivated ground, 
Cut off, an island in the dusky waste ; 
And that attracfive brightness is its own. 
The lofty site, by Nature framed, to tempt, 
Amid a wilderness of rocks and stones, 
The tiller’s hand, a hermit might have chosen, 
For opportunity presented thence 
Far forth to send his wandering eye o’er land 
And ocean, and look down upon the works, 
The habitations, and the ways of men, 
Himself unseen. But no cena tells 
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That ever hermit dipp’d his maple dish - a 
In the sweet spring that lurks ’mid yon greengields } 
And no such visionary views belong 

To those who occupy and till the ground, 

And on the bosom of the mountain dwell— 

A wedded pair in childless solitude. 

A house of stones collected on the spot, 

By rude hands built, with rocky knolls in front, 
Back’d also by a ledge of rock, whose crest 

Of birch-trees waves above the chimney-top ; 

In shape, in size, and colour, an abode 

Such as in unsafe times of border war 

Might have been wish’d for and contrived, to elude 
The eye of roving plunderer—for their need 
Suffices ; and unshaken bears the assault 

Of their most dreaded foe, the strong south-west, 
in anger blowing trom the distant sea. 

Alone within her solitary hut ; 

There, or within the compass of her fields, 

At any moment may the dame be found, 

True as the stock-dove to her shallow nest 

And to the grove that holds it. She beguiles 

B intermingled work of house and field 

The summer's day, and winter’s ; with success 
Not equal, but sufficient to maintain, 

Even at the worst, a smooth stream of content, 
Until the expected hour at which her mate 

From the far-distant quarry’s vault returns, 

And by his converse crowns a silent day 

With evening cheerfulness. Jn pewers of mind, 
In scale of culture, few among my flock 

Hold lower rank than this sequtéster’d pair : 

But humbleness of heart descends from Heaven : 
And that best gift of Heav’n hata fall’n on thom— 
Abundant recompense for every want. 

Stoop from your height, ye frou and copy these ! 
Who, in their noiseless dwelling-place, can hear 
The voice of wisdom whispering scripture texts 
For the mind’s government, or temper’s peace ; 
And recommending for their mutual] nocd: 
Forgiveness, paticnce, hope, snd charity!” . 


‘Much was I pleased,” the grey-hair’d Wanderer said. 
‘*¢ When to those shining fields our notice first 

You turn’d ; and yet more pleased have from your hpa 
‘Gather’d this fair report of those who dwell 

In that retirement; whither, by such course 

Of evil hap and good as oft awaits 

A lone wayfaring man, I once was brought. 

Dark on my road the autumnal evening icll 

While I was traversing yon mouniain-pass, 

And night succeeded with unusual gloom, 

‘Bo that my feet and hands at length became 

Guides better than mine eyes—until a light 
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High in the gloom appear’d, too high, methought, 
Wor human habla: but 1 pe ie / 
To reach it, destitute of other hope. : 
I look’d with steadiness as sailors look 
On the porth star, or watch-tower's distant lamp, 
And saw the light, now fix’d, and shifting now, 
Not like a dancing meteor, but in line 
‘Of never-varying motion, to and fro. 
‘It is no night-fire of the naked hills,’ 
Said I— ‘some friendly covert must be near.’ 
With this persuasion thitherward my steps 
I tum, and reach at last the guiding light ; 
J oy to myself {- but to the heart of her 
Who there was standing on the open hill 
(The same kind matron whom your tongue hath praised), 
Alarm and Serpentine! ! The alarm 
‘Ceased, when she learn’d through what mishap I came 
And by what help had gain'’d those distant fields. 
Drawn from her cottage, on that open height, 
Bearing a lantern in her hand she stood, 
Or paced the ground, to guide her husband home, 
By that unwearied signal, kenn’d afar ; 
An anxious duty ! which the lofty site, 
Far from all public road or beaten way, 
And traversed only by a few taint paths, 
Imposes, whensoe er untoward chance 
{Such chance is rare) detains him till the night 
Falls black upon the bills. ‘But come,’ she gaid, 
‘Come let me lead you to our poor abode : 
Behind those rocks it stands, as if it shunn’d, 
In churlishness, the eye of all mankind ,; 
But the few guests who seek the door receiva 
Most hearty welcome.” Entering I beheld 
A blazing fire—beside a cleanly hearth 
Sate down ; and to her office, with leave ask’d 
The dame return’d. Before that glowing pile 
Of mountain turf required the builder’s hand 
Its wasted splendour to repair, the door 
Open’d and she re-enter’d with ylad looks, 
“ler helpmate following. Hospitable fare, 
rank conversation, made the evening’s treat : 
Weed #beWilder’d traveller wish for more ? 
Sut more was given ; the eye, the mind, the heart, 
ound exercise in noting as we sate 
By the bright fire, the good man’s face—-composcd 
Of features elegant ; an open brow 
Of undisturb’é humanity ; a cheek 
Suffused with something of a teminine hue ; 
Hyes beaming courtesy and mild regard ; 

ut, in the quicker turns of the discourse, 
Expression aoaly varying, that evinced 
A tardy a hension. From a fount 
Lost, thought I, in the obscurities of time, 
But honour’d once, these features and that misy 
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‘In such a man, so gentle and subdued, 
‘Withal so graceful in his gentleness, 

A race illustrious for heroic deeds, 
Humbled, but not degraded, may expire. 
This pleasing fancy (cherish’d and upheld 
By sundry recollections of such fall 

From high to low, ascent from low to high, 
As books record, and even the careless mind 
Cannot but notice among men and things) 
Went with me to the place of my repose. 


** Roused by the crowing cock at dawn of day, 
I yet had risen too late to interchange ~ 
A cegrne salutation with my host, 
Gone forth already to the far off seat 
Of his day’s work. ‘Three dark mid-winter months 
Pass,’ said the matron, ‘and I never see, 
Save when the Sabbath brings its kind release, 
My helpmate’s face by light of day. He quits 
His door in darkness, nor till dusk returns. 
And, through Heaven’s blessing, thus we gain the bread 
For which we pray ; and for the wants provide 
Of sickness, accident, and helpless age. 
Companions have I many; many friends, 
re are comforters : my wheel, my fire, 
All day the house-clock ticking i11 mine ear, 
The cackling hen, the tender chicken brood, 
And the wild birds, that gather saieg goed orch. 
This honest ep wee countenance I read ; 
With him can 3 nor seldom waste a word 
On creatures less intelligent and shrewd. 
And if the blustering wind that*drives the clouds, 
Care not for me, he lingers round my door, ‘ 
And makes me pastime when our tempers suit: 
But, above all, my thoughts are my support.’ 
The matron ended, nor could I forbear 
To exclaim, ‘O happy yielding to the law 
Of these privations, richer in the main : 
While thankless thousands are oppress’d and clogg’d 
By ease and leisure; by the very wealth 
And pride of opportunity made poor; __,. 
While tens of thousands falter in their path, ® 
And sink, through utter want of cheering light ; 
For you the hours of labour do not flag ; 
For you each evening hath its shining star, 
And every Sabbath-day its golden sun.’” 


‘* Yes!” said the Solitary, with a smile 
That seem’d to break from an expanding heart, 
** The untutor’d bird may found, and so construct, ' 
And with such soft materials line, her nest, 
Fix’d in the centre of a prickly brake, 
That the thorns wound fee not; they only guard, 
Powers, not unjustly liken’d to those gifts 
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Bice pith ier epsciee Nats grace sual 
with her es, Nature's sometimes 
Upon the individual doth confer, 
Among the higher creatures born and train’d, 
To use of reason. Axd I own, that, tired 
Of the ostentatious world—a swelling stage, 
With smarty actions and vain passions stuff’d, 
And from the private struggles of mankind 
Hoping for less than I could wish to hope, 
Far less than once I trusted and believed— 
I love to hear of those who, not contending 
Nor simmon’d to contend for virtue’s prize, 
Miss not the humblier por at which they aim ; 
Bless’d with a kindly faculty to blunt 
The edge of adverse circumstance, and turn 
Into their contraries the petty plagues 
And hindrances with which they stand beset. 
In early youth, among my native hills, 
I knew a Scottish peasant who possess’d 
A few small crofts of stone-encumber'd ground ; 
Masses of every shape and size, that lay 
Scatter’d about beneath the mould’ring walls 
Of a rough precipice ; and some, apart, 
In quarters unobnoxious to such chance, 
As if the moon had shower’d them down in spite ; 
But he repined not. Though the plough was scared 
By these obstructions, ‘ Round the shady stones 
A fertilizing mpisture,’ said the swain, 
‘Gathers, and 1s preserved ; and feeding dews 
And damps, through all the droughty summer day 
From out their substance issuing, maintain 
Herbage that never fails: no grass springs up 
So green, so fresh, so plentiful as mine!’ 
See, in this well-condition’d soul, a third 
To match with your good couple, that put forth 
Their homely graces on the mountain-side. 
But thinly sown these natures ; rare, at least, 
The mutual aptitude of seed and soil 
That yields such kindly product. He, whose bed 
Perhaps fon loose sods cover, the poor pensioner 
Brought yeqerday from our sequester'd dell 
Here to'lie down in lasting quiet, he, 
If living now, could otherwise report 
Of rustic loneliness : that grey-hair’d orphan— 
So call him, for humanity to him 
No parent was—could eran have told, 
In hfe, in deat, what solitude can breed 
Of selfishness, and cruelty, and vice ; 
Og, if it breed not, hath not power to cure. 
But your compliance, sir, with our request 
My words too long have hinder’d.” 

’ Undeterr'd, 
Perhaps incited rather, by these shocks, 
In no ungracious opposition, givon 
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To the confiding spirit of his own,’ 
Experienced faith, the reverend I | 
Around him looking: ‘* Where aastor said; 
Who shall be first selected from nal! I begin ¥ 
Gather’d together in their peaceful flock, 
He paused, and having lifted up hifold ? 
To the pure heaven, he cast them deyes 
Upon the earth beneath his feet, andr 


‘To a mysteriously consorted pair 
This place is consecrate ; to death and 
And to the best affections that proceed A, 
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From their conjunction. Consecrate to f,, 

In Him who bled for man upon the cross,tth 
Hallow’d to revelation, and no less 

To reason’s mandates, and the hopes divin 

Of pure imagination ; above all, J 
To charity and love, that have provided, ' 
‘Within these precincts, a capacious bed - 
And receptacle, open to the good 

And evil, to the just and the unjust, 

In which they find an equal resting-place ; , 
Even as the multitude of kindred brook: ,.. 
And streams, whose murmur fills this ¢-5 
‘Whether their course be turbulent or ollow vale, 
Their waters clear or sullied, all are lospooth, 
Within the bosom of yon crystal lake, 

And end their journey in the same repo 


e %- 
‘* And blest are they who sleep ; and w 

While in a spot like this we breathe and wa that know. 
That all beneath us by the wings are cover’ ak, 

Of motherly humanity, outspread 

And gathering all within their tender shade, 
Though loth and slow to come. A battle-field,\ 

In stillness left, when slaughter is no more, : 
With this compared is a strange spectacle ! 

A rueful sight, the wild shore strewn with wreck\ 
And trod by ple in afflicted quest » 
Of friends and kindred, whom the angry sea, _ 
Restores not to their prayers! Ah, who would thit 
hat all the scatter’d subjects which compose. 
Earth’s melancholy vision through the space 
Of all her climes,—these wretched, these depraved, — 
To virtue lost, insensible of peace, 

From the delights of charity cut off, 

To pity dead, the oppressor and the oppress’d,— 
Tyrants who utter the destroying wo ‘ 
And slaves who will consent to be destroy’d,— 

Were of one species with the shelter’d few, 

Who, with a dutiful and tender hand, 

Did lodge, in an appropriated spot, 

This file of infants ; some that never breathed 

The vital air; and others who, allow’d 

That privilege, did yet expire too soon, 
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Or with too brief a warning, to admit 
_Adniinistration of the holy rite 

That lovingly consigns the babe to th’ arms 

Of Jesus, and his everlasting care. 

These, that in trembling hope are laid apart ; 
And the besprinkled nursling, unrequired 

Till he begins to smile upon the breast 

That feeds him ; and the tott’ring little one, 
Taken from air and sunshine when the rose 

Of infancy first blooms upon his cheek ; 

The thinking, thoughtless schoolboy ; the bold youth, 
Of soul impetuous, and the bashful maid, 

Smitfen while all the promises of life 

Are opening round her ; those of middle age, 
Cast down while confident in strength they stand, 
Like pillars fix’d more firmly, as might seem, 
And more secure, by very weight of all 

That, for support, rests on them ; the decay’d 
And burthensome; and, lastly, that poor few 
Whose light of reason is with age extinct ; 

The hopeful and the hopeless, first and last, 

The earliest summon’d and the longest spared, — 
Are here deposited, with tribute paid 

Various ; but unto each some tribute paid, 

As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves, 
Society were touch’d with kind concern, 

And gentle ‘ Nature grieved that one should die ;’ 
Or, if the change demanded no regret, 

Observed the labcrating stroke—and bless’d. 

And whence that tribute—wherefore these regards ? 
Not from the naked heart alone of man 

{Though framed to high distinction upon earth 
As the sole spring and fountain-hcad of tears, 

His own peculiar utterance for distress 

Or gladness)—No,” the philosophic Priest 
Continued, ‘‘ "tis not in the vital seat 

Of feeling to produce them, without aid 

From the pure soul, the soul sublime and pure , 
With her two tacultics of eye and ear,— 

‘The one ay which a creature, whom his sins 

Have render’d prone, can upward look to heaven. ~- 
The other, that empowers him to perceive 

The voice of Deity, on height and plain, 
Whisp’ring those truths in stillness, which the Word 
To the four quarters of the winds proclaims. 

Not without such assistance could the use 

Of these benign observances prevail. 

Yhus are they Born, thus foster’d and maintain’ ; 
And, by the care prospective of our wise 
Ferefatners, who, to ‘Buena against the shocks, 
The fluctuation and decay of things, 

Embodied and establish’ these high truths 

Tn solemn institutions : men con 

That life is love and immortaiity, 
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The being one, and one the element. 

There lies the channel and original bed, 

From the Dogg hollow’d out and scoop’d © 
, For man’s affections—else betray’d and lost, 

And swallow’d up ’mid deserts infinite ! 

This is the genuine course, the aim, and end 

Of prescient reason ; all conclusions else 

Are abject, vain, presumptuous, and perverse, 

The faith partaking of those holy times, 

Life, I repeat, is energy of love, 

Divine or human, exercised in pain, 

In strife, and tribulation, and ordain’d, 

If so approved and sanctified, to pass, 

Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy.’ 


BOOK VI. 


THE CHURCHYARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


Poet's Address to the State and Church of England—The Pastor not inferior to the ancient 
worthies of the Church—He begins his narratives with an instance of unrequited love 
_ ish of mind subdued—And how—The lonely miner an instance of verance, 
which leads by contrast to an example of abused talents, irresolution, and weakness-~ 
Solitary, applying this covertly to his own case, asks for an instance of some stranger 
whose dispositions may have led him to end his days here—Pastor, in answer, gives an 
account of the harmonizing influence of solitude upon two men of opposite principles, 
who had encountered agitations in public life—The rule by which peace may be obtained 
expressed—And where—Solitary hints at an overpowcring Fatality—Answer of the 
Pastor—What subjects he will exclude from his narrativeg conversation upon this— 
Instance of an unaimiable character, a female—Aund why given—Contrasted with this, 
a meek sufferer, from unguarded and betrayed love— ce of heavier guilt—And ita 
conseyusnoes to the offender—With this instance of a marriage contract broken is con- 
trasted ane of a widower, evincing his faithful affection towards his deceased wife by 
luis care of their female children—Second marriage rf widower prudential and happy. 


Halt to the crown by freedom shaped to gird 
An English sovereign’s brow—and to the throne 
Whereon he sits! whose deep foundations lie 

In veneration and the people's love ; 

‘Whose steps are equity, whose seat islaw. __ 
—Hail to the State of England! And conjuin 
With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual fabric of her Church ; 
Founded in truth ; by blood of martyrdory 
Cemented ; by the hands of wisdom rear’d 

In beauty of holiness, with order’d pomp, 
Decent and unreproved. The voice, that greets 
The majesty of both, shall pray for both ; 

That mutually protected and sustain’d, 

They may endure as long as sea surrounds 

This favour’d land, or sunshine warms her soil. 
And oh, yo swelling hills, and spacious plains ! 
yea perk from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 
And spires whose “‘ silent finger rons to heaven ; 
Nor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 

Of ancient minster, lifted above the cloud 
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Of the dense air which town or city breeds 

To intercept the sun’s glad beams—may ne‘er 

That tr&e succession fail of English hearts, * 

That can perceive, not less than heretofure 

Our ancestors did feelingly perceive, 

What in those holy structures ye possess 

Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human charity, and social love. 

Thus never shall th’ indignities of time 

Approach their reverend graces unoppose@ ; 

Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 

Theif fair proportions ; nor the blinder rage 

Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 

And, if the desvlating hand of war 

Spare them, they shall continue to bestow, 
pon the throny’d abodes of busy men 

epraved, and ever prone to fill their minds 

xclusively with transitory things) 

An air and mien of dignified pursuit ; 

Of sweet civility on rustic wilds. : 

The poet, fostering for his native land 

Such hope, entreats that servants may abound 

Of those pure altars worthy ; ministers 

Detach’d from pleasure, to the love of gain 

Superior, insusceptible of pride, - 

And by ambition’s longings undisturb’d ; 

Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 

Or fixes them p whose least distinguish’d day 

Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 

Which makes the Sabbath lovely in the sight 

Of bleasé¢d angels, pitying human cares. 

And, as on earth it is the doom of truth 

To be perpetually attack’d by foes 

Open or covert, be that priesthood still, 

For her defence, replcnish’d with a band 

Of strenuous champions, in scholastic arts 

Thoroughly disciplined ; nor (if in course 

Ot the revolving world’s disturbances 

Cause shquld recur, which righteous Heaven avert ! 

To meet such trial) from their spiritual sires 

Degenerate who, constrain’d to wield the sword 

Ot disputation, shrunk not, though assail’d 

With hostile din, and combating in sight 

Of an umpires, partial and unjust ; 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 

So to declare tke conscience satisfied : 

Nor for their bodies would accept release ; 

But, blessing God and praising him, bequeath’d 

With their last breath, from out the smouldering fame, 

The faith which they by diligence had earn’d. 

And through illuminating grace received, 

For their dear countrymen, and all mankind. 

O high example, constancy divine | 
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Even such a man (inheriting the zeal 
And from the sanctity of elder times 
Not deviating,—a priest, the like of whom, “° 
If multiplied, and in their stations set, 
Would o’er the bosom of a joyful land 
Spread true religion and her genuine helo 
Before me stood that day ; on holy grou 
Fraught with the relics of mortality, 
Exalting tender themes, by just degrees 
To lofty raised ; and to the highest, last ; 
The head and mighty paramount of truths ; 
Immortal life, in never-fading worlds, 
For mortal creatures, conquer’d and secured. 


That basis laid, those pririciples of faith 
Announced, as a preparatory act 
Of reverence to the spirit of the place, 
The Pastor cast his eyes upon the ground ; 
Not, as before, like one oppress’d with awe, 
But with a mild and social cheerfulness ; 
Then to the Solitary turn’d and spake. 


*¢ At morn or eve, in your retired domain, 
Perchance you not unfrequently have mark’d 
A visitor, intent upon the task 
Of prying, low and high, for herbs and flowers ; 
Too delicate employ, as would appear, 
For one who, though of drooping mien, had yet 
From nature’s kindliness received a frame 
Robust as ever rural labour bred.” 


Tho Solitary answer’d: ‘Such a form 
Full well I recollect. We often cryoss’d 
Each other’s path ; but, as th’ intruder seem’d 
Fondly to prize the silence which he kept, 
And I as willingly did cherish mine, : 
We met, and sd like shadows. I have heard, 
From my good host, that he was crazed in brain 
By unrequited love, and scaled the rocks, 
Dived into caves, and pierced the matted woods, 
In hope to find some virtuous herb of power . 
To cure his malady !” 


The Vicar smiled,—— 
‘¢ Alas! before to-morrow’'s sun aoe down, 
His habitation will be here: for him 
That open grave is destined.” 
‘¢ Died he then 
Of pain and grief?” the Solitary ask’d ;‘ 
‘‘ Believe it not—oh, never could that be!” 


‘* He loved,” the Vicar answer’d, ‘‘ deeply lowed, 
Loved fondly, truly, fervently ; and pined 
When he had told his love, and sued in vain ; 
Rejected, yee repell’d ; and, if with scorn 
Upon the haughty maiden’s brow, ‘tis but 
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A high-prized pune which female beauty wears, 
That he could brook, and glory in ; but when 

The ti came that she whom he had woo’d 
Was wedded to another, and his heart 

Was forced to rend away its only hope; 

Then, Pity could have scarcely found on earth 

An object worthier of r d than he, 

In the transition of that bitter hour. 

Lost was she—lost ! nor could the sufferer say 
That in the act of preference he had been 
Unjustly dealt' with ; but the maid was gone! 

She, whose dear namo with unregarded sighs 

He long had bless’d, whose image was preserved-— 
Shrined in his breast with fond idolatry, 

Had vanish’d from his prospects and desires ; 

Not by translation to the heavenly choir 

Who have put off their mortal spoils—ah no ! 

She lives another’s wishes to complete,— 

* Joy be their lot, and happiness,’ he cried,— 

* His lot and hers, as misery is mine!’ 


“‘Such was that strong concussion ; but the man, 
Who trembled, trunk and limbs, like some huge oak 
ae a fierce tempest shaken, soon resumed 
The steadfast quiet natural to a mind 
Of composition gentle and sedate, 

And, in its movements, circumspect and slow. 
Of rustic parents bred, he had been train’d 
ee prompted @heir aspiring wish) to skill 
n numbers, and the sedentary art 
Of penmanship,—with pride profess’d, and taught 
his endeavours in,the mountain dales. 

ow, those sad tidings weighing on his heart, 

To books, and papers, and the studious desk, 

He stoutly re-address’d himself—resolved 

To quell his pain, and enter on the path 

Of old pursuits with keener appetite 

And closer industry. Of what ensued 

Within his soul no outward sign appear’d, 

Till a betraying sickliness was seen 

To tinge his cheek ; and through his frame it crept 
With slow fhutation unconcealable ; 

Such universal change as autumn makes 

In the fair body of a leafy grove 

Discolour’d, then divested. ‘Tis affirm’d 

By poete skill’d in Nature’s secret ways 

That Love wowld not submit to be controll’d 

By mastery : and the good man lack’d not friends 
Who strove t’ instil this truth into his mind, 

£ mind in all heart-mysteries unversed. 

‘Go to the hills,’ said one, ‘remit a while 

This baneful diligence: at early morn 

Court the fresh air, explore the heaths and wooda 5 
And, leaving it to others to foretell, 
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By caloulations sage, the ebb and flow 

Of tides, and when the moon will be eclipsed, 
Do you, for your own benefit, construct 

A calendar of flow’rs, pluck’d as they: blow 
Where health abides, and cheerfulness and peace.’ 
Th’ attempt was made ; ’tis needless to report 
How hopelessly ; but innocence is strong, 

And an entire simplicity of mind 

A thing most sacred in the eye of Heaven, 
That opens, for such sufferers, relief 

Within their souls, a fount of grace divine ; 
And doth commend their weakness and disease 
To Nature's care, assisted in her office 

By all the elements that round her wait 

To | sages to preserve, and to restore; 

And by her beautiful array of forms 

Shedding sweet influence from above, or pure 
Delight exhaling from the ground they tread.” 
*<TImpute it not t’ impatience, if,” exclaim’d 
The Wanderer. ‘¢T infer that he was heal’d 
By perseverance in the course prescribed.” 


** You do not err: the powers, which had been logt 
By slow degrees, were gradually regain’d ; 
The fluttering nerves composed ; the beating heart 
In rest establish’d ; and the jarring thoughts 
To harmony restored. But yon dark mould 
Will cover hin ; in height of strength—to earth 
Hastily smitten, by a fever’s force ; 
Yet not with stroke so sudden as refused 
Time to look back with tenderness on her 
Whom he had loved in passion, and to send 
Some farewell words ; and, with those words, a prayer 
That, from his dying hand, she would accept 
Of his possessions, that which most he prized, 
A book, upon the surface of whose leaves 
Some chosen plants, disposed with nicest care, 
In undecaying beauty were preserved. 
Mute register, to him, of time and place, 
And various fluctuations in the breast ; 
To her, a monument of faithful love 
Conquer'd, and in tranquillity retain’d. 

** Close to his destined habitation, lies 
One whose endeavours did at length achieve 
A victory less worthy of regard, 
Though marvellous in its kind. A place exists 
rity! h in these mountains, that allured r band 
Of keen adventurers to unite their pains, 
In search of treasure there by nature form’d, | 
And there conceal’d: but they who tried were foil'd, 
And all desisted, all, save him alone ; 
Who taking counsel of his own clear thoughta, 
And trusting only to his own weak handz, 
Urged unremittingly the stubborn work, 
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Unseconded, uncountenanced ; then, as time 
Pass’d on, while still his lonely efforts found 
Nor pense, derided ; and at length, 
By many pitied, as insane of mind ; 
By others dreaded as the luckless thrall 
Of subterranean spirits, feeding hope 
By various mockery of sight and sound ; 
Ho e, after hope, encouraged and destroy’d. 
—But when the lord of seasons had matured 
The fruits of earth through space of twice ten years, 
The mountain’s entrails offer'd to the view 
Of the old man, and to his trembling grasp, 
His bright, his long-deferr’d, his dear reward. 
Not with more transport did Columbus greet 
A. world, his rich discovery! But our swain, 
A very hero till his point was gain’d, 
Proved all unable to support the weight 
Of prosperous fortune. On the fields he look’d 
With an unsettled liberty of thought, 
Of schemes and wishes ; in the daylight walk’d 
Giddy and restless ; ever and anon 
Quaff’d in his ee immoderate cups ; 
And truly might be said to dio of joy ! 
He vanish’d ; but conspicuous to this day 
The path remains that link’d his cottage-door 
To the mine’s mouth ; a long and slanting track, 
bt se the rugged mountain’s stony side, 

orn by his daily visits to and from 
The darksome%entre of a constant hope. 
This vestige, neither force of beating rain, 
Nor the vicissitudes of frost and thaw, 
Shall cause to fade, til ages pass away ; 
And it is named, in memory of the event, 
The ‘ Path of Perseverance.’ ” 


‘*Thou, from whom 
Man has his strength,” exclaim’d the Wanderer, ‘‘ ob! 
Do thou direct it! To the virtuous grant 
The penetrative eye which can perceive 
In this blind world the guiding vein of hopo, 
That, lik8 this labourer, such may dig their way, 
‘Unshaken,unseduced, unterritied ;’ 
Grant to the wise fzs firmness of resolvo! ”’ 


‘¢ That prayer were not superfluous,” said the Pricst,, 
*¢ Amid the noblest relics, proudest dust, 
That Westminster, for Britain’s glory, holds 
Within the bosem of her awful pile, 
Ambitiously collected. Yet the sigh, 
Which wafts that prayer to heaven, is due to all, 
Wherever laid, who living fell below 
Their virtue’s humbler mark ; a sigh of paix 
If to the opposite extreme they sank. 
How would you pity her who yonder rests ; 
Him, farther off; the pair, whé here are laid ; 
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But, above all, that mixtures of earth’s mould ' 
Whom sight of this green hillock to my mind 
Recalls! He lived not till his locks were nipp'’d 
By scasonable frost of age ; nor died 
Before his temples, prematurely forced 
To mix the manly brown with silver grey, 
Gave obvious instance of the sad effect 
Produced, when thoughtless folly hath usurp’é 
The natural crown which sage experience wears. 
Gay, volatile, ingenious, quick to learn, 
And prompt to exhibit all that he possess’d 
Or could perform ; a zealous actor, hired ; 
Into the troop of mirth, a soldier—sworn 
Into the lists of giddy enterprise— 
Such was he ; yet, as if within his frame 
Two several souls alternately had lodged, 
Two sets of manners could the youth put on 
And, fraught with antics as the Indian bird 
That writhes and chatters in her wiry cage, 
Was graceful, when it pleased him, smooth and still 
As the mute swan that floats adown the stream. 
Or, on the waters of the unruffied lake, 
Anchors her placid Lacan Not a leaf, 
That flutters on the bough, more light than he ; 
And not a flower, that droops in the green shade, 
More winningly reserved! If ye inquire 
How such consummate elegance was bred 
Amid these wilds ; a composition framed 
Of qualities so adverse—to diffuse, : 
Where’er he moved, diversified delight ; 
A simple answer may suffice, even tiis,— 
‘Twas Nature’s will; who sometimes undertakes, 
For the reproof of human vanity, 
Art to outstrip in her peculiar walk. 
Hence, for this favourite—lavishiy endow’d 

ith personal gifts, and bright instinctive wit, 
While both, embellishing each other, stood 
Yet farther recommended by the charm 
Of fine demeanour, and by dance and song, 
And skill in letters, every fancy shaped 
Fair expectations ; nor, when to the world’s 
Capacious field forth went the adventurer, there 


- Were he and his attainments overlook’d, 


Or scantily rewarded ; but all hopes, 

Cherish’d for him, he suffer’d to depart, 

Like blighted buds ; or clouds that mimick’d land 
Before t ding deca ; or diamond di >ps ‘ 
That s i <’d the morning grass ; or aught 
That was attractive—and hath ceased to be ! 5 
—Yet when this prodigal return’d, the rites 

Of joyful grveting were on him bestow’d, 

Who, by humiliation undeterr’d, 

Bought for his weariness a place of rest 

Within his father’s gatés. Whence came he t--clothed 
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in tatter’d garb, from hovels where abides 
Necesgjty, the stationary host 

Of vagrant poverty ; from rifted barns, 

Where no one dwells but the wide-staring owl 
And the owl’s prey ; none permanently house, 
But many harbour ; from these haunts, to which 
He had descended from the proud saloon, 

He came, the ghost of beauty and of health, 
The wreck of gaiety! But soon revived 

In strength, in power refitted, he renew'd 

His suit to fortune; and she smiled again 

U a fickle ingrate. Thrice he rose, 

Thrice sank as willingly. For he, whose nerves 
Were.used to thrill with pleasure, while his voice 
Softly accompanied the tuneful harp, 

By the nice finger of fair ladies touch’d, 
In glittering halls, was able to derive 

Not less enjoyment from an abject choice. 

Who happier for the moment? who more blithe 
Than this fallen spirit? in those dreary holds 
His talents lending to exalt the freaks 

Of merrymaking beggars,—now, provoked 

To laughter multiplied in louder peals 

By his malicious wit ; then, all enchain’d 

ith mute astonishment, themselves to see 

In their own arts outdone, their fame eclipsed, 
As by the very presence of the fiend 

Who dictates and inspires illusive feats, 

For knavish Purposes! The city, too 

{With shame I speak it), to her guilty bowers 
Allured him, sunk so low in self-respect 

As there to linger, there to eat his bread, 

Hired minstrel of voluptuous blandishment ; 
Charming the air with skill of hand or voice, 
Listen who would, be wrought upon who miyht, 
Sincerely wretched hearts, or falsely gay. 
Truths I record to many known, for such 

The not unfrequent tenor of his boast, 

In ears that relish’d the report ; but all 

Was from his parents happily conceal’d ; 

Who saw enough for blame and pitying love. 
They also Were permitted to receive 

His last, repentant breath ; and closed his cyes, 
No more to open on that irksome world 

Where he had long existed in the state 

Of a young fowl beneath one mother hatch’d, 
Though from another sprung of different kind, 
Where he had lived, and could not cease to live, 
aches in propensity ; content 

ith neither element of good or ill, 

And yet in both rejoicing ; man unblest ; 

Ot contradictions infinite the slave, 

Till his deliverance, when mercy made him 

One with himse’t, and one with those who sleep.” 
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‘ ‘ t 
4<°Tig strange,” observed the Solitary, 5, ee 
It seems, and scarcely less than pitiful,’ strange 
That in « land where charity Bani e 
For all who can no longer feed themsel 

A man like this should choose to bring }.:,' a3 

To the parental door ; and with his sigh!* . 
Infect the air which he had freely breath 

In happy infancy. He could not pine, nd 
Whene'er rejected, howsoe’er forlorn, \ 
Through lack of converse ; no, he must ha 
Abundant exercise for thought and speech 
In his dividual being, self-review’d, 
Sclf-catechised, self-punish’d. Some there 
Who, drawing near their final home, and Och 
And daily longing that the same were reach 
Would rather shun than seek the fellowship ~’ 
Of:-kindred mould. Such haply here are laic .,, 


“* Yes,” said the Priest, “the genius of our Yew 
Who seems, by these stupendous barriers cast 
Round his domain, desirous not alone d sth. 
To keep his own, but also to exclude RB! 
All other progeny—doth sometimes lure, 

Even by this studied depth of privacy, : 
The unhappy alien hoping to obtain 
Concealment, or seduced by wish to find, 
In canny from outward molestation free, 
Helps to eternal ease. Of many such ; 
Could I discourse ; but as their stay wa brief, ' 
So their departure only left behind 
Fancies, and loose conjectures. Other trace 
Survives, for worthy mention, of a pair 
Who, from the pressure of their several fates, 
Meeting as strangers, in a petty town, 
Whose blue roofs ornament a distant reach 
Of this far-winding vale, remain’d as friends 
True to their choice ; and gave their bones in tru, 

\ 


6 found 


To this loved cemetery, here to lodge 

With unescutcheon’d privacy interr’d 

Far from the family vault. A chieftain one , 
By right of birth ; within whose spotless breast 
The fire of ancient Caledonia burn’d : e 

He, with the foremost whose impatience hail’d 

The Stuart, landing to resume, by force 

Of arms, the crown which bigotry had lost, 
Aroused his clan ; and, fighting at their head, 
With his brave sword endeavour'd to prevent 
Culloden’s fatal overthrow. Escaped 

From that disastrous rout, to foreign shores 

He fled ; and when the lenient hand of time 

Those troubles had appeased, he sought and gain’ 
For his obscured condition, an obscure . 
Retreat, within this nook of English ground. 


The other, born in Britain’s southern tract, 


| 
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Had fix’d his milder loyalty, and placed 
iis gentler sentiments of love and hate 
Fhere,ewhere they placed them who in conscience priz: 
new succession, as @ line of kings 

Whose oath had virtue to protect the land 
Against the dire assaults of papac 
And arbitrary rule. But launch ny bark 
On the distemper’d flood of public life, 
And cause for most rare triumph will be thine, 
If, spite of keenest eye and steadiest hand, 
The stream, that bears thee forward, prove not, soc> 
Or late, a perilous master. He, who oft, 
Under the battlements and stately trees 
That round his mansion cast a sober g!»om, 
Had moralized on this, and other truths 
Of kindred import, pleased and satisfied, 
Was forced to vent his wisdom with a sich 
Heaved from the heart in fortune’s bitterness, 
When he had crush’d a plentiful estate 
By ruinous contest, to obtain a seat 
In Britain’s senate. Fruitless was th’ attempt ; 
And while the uproar of that desperate strifo 
Continued yet to vibrate on his ear, 
The vanquish’d Whig, beneath a borrow'd name 
co the mero sound and echo of his own 

aunted him with sensations of disgust 
Which he was glad to lose), slunk from the worid 
To the deep shade of these untravell’d wilds ; 
In which iho Scottish laird had long possess’d 
An undisturb’d abode. Here, then, they met, 
Two doughty champions ; flaming Jacobite 
And sullen Hanoverian! You might think 
That losses and vexations less severe 
Than those which they had severally sustain’, 
Would have inclined each to abate his zeal 
For his ungrateful cause ; no,—I have hear 
My reverend father tell that, ’mid the cahn 
Of that small town encountering thus, they i’c,’ 
Daily, its bowling-green with harmless strife ; 
Plagued with uncharitable thoughts the ehto?, 
And voex*d the market-place. But in the bicusts 
Of these ogponents gradually was wrought, 
With little change of general sentiment, 
Such change towards each other, that their days 
By choice were spent in constant fellowship ; 
And if, at times, they fretted with tho yoke, 
Those very bickerings made them love it mure. 


**A favourite boundary to their lengthen’d wilke 
Phis churchyard was. And, whether they had voam : 
Treading their path in sympathy, and link’d 
In social converse, or by some short space 
Discreetly parted to preserve the peace, 

One spirit seldom fail’d i extend ita sway- 
0 
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Over both minds, when they awhile had mark'da 

The visible quiet of this holy ground, 

And breathed its soothing air—the spirit of hope 

And saintly magnanimity—that, spurning 

The field of selfish difference and dispute, 

And every care which transitory things, 

Earth, and the kingdoms of the earth create, 

Doth, by a rapture of forgetfulness, 

Preclude forgiveness, from the praise debarr’d 

Which else the Christian, virtue might have claim’d, 

There live whu yet remember here to have scen 

Their courtly figures, seated on the stump 

Of an old yew, their favourite Peeing, place. 

But, as the remnant of the long-lived tree 

‘Was disappearing by a swift decay, 

They, with joint care, determined to erect, 

Upon its site, a dial, which should stand 

For public uss ; and also might survive 

As their own private monument : for this 

Was the particular spot in which they wish’d 

oe Heaven was plessed to accomplish tho desire} 
at, undivided, their remains should lie. 

So, where the moulder’d tree had stood, was raised 

Yon structure, framing, with the ascent of steps 

That to the decorated pillar lead, 

A work of art, more sumptuous, as might seem, 

Than suits this place; yet built in no proud scorn 

Of rustic homeliness ; they only aim’ 

To insure for it respectful ianship. , 

Around the margin of the plate, whereon 

The shadow falls, to note the stealthy hours, 

Winds an inscriptive legend.” At these words 

Thither we turn’d ; and gather’d ¢s we read, 

The appropriate sense, in Latin numbers couch’d i= 

“Time flies ; it is his melancholy task 

To bring, and bear away, delusive hopes, 

And reproduce the troubles he destroys. 

But, while his blindness thus is occupied, 

Discerning mortal, do thou serve the will 

Of Time’s eternal Master, and that peace, 

Which the world wants, shall be for thee confirm’d §* 


¢¢ Smooth verse, inspired by no unletter’d muse,” 
Exclaim’d the scoptic, ‘‘ and the strain of thought 
Accords with Nuture’s language; the soft voice 
Of yon white torrent falling down the rocks 
Speaks, less distinctly, to the same effect. 
if, then, their blended influence be not iost 
Upon our hearts—not wholly lost, I grant, 
Even upon mine—the more are we required r 
To feel for those among our fellow-men, 
Who, offering no obecisance to the world, 
Are yet made desperate by ‘too quick a sense 
Of constant intelicity’— cut off 
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From paste) like exiles on some barren rock, 

Their life’s appointed prison ; not more free 

Than sentinels, Vetween two armies set, 

With nothing better, in the chill night air, 

Than their own thoughts to comfort them. Say why 

That ancient story of Prometheus chain’d ? 

The vulture—th’ inexhaustible repast 

Drawn from his vitals. Say what meant the wocs 

By Tantalus entail’d upon his race, 

And the dark sorrows of the line of Thebes ? 

Fietions in form, but in their substance truths— 

Tremendous truths! familiar to the men 

Of 18ng-past times ; nor obsolete in ours. 

Exchange the shepherd’s frock of native grey 

For robes with regal purple tinged ; convert 

The crook into a sceptre ; give the pomp 

Ot circumstance, and here the tragic muse 

Shall find apt subjects for her highest art. 

Amid the groves, beneath the shadowy hills, 

The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs are ready ; the dread strifo 
Of poor humanity's afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 


**Though,” said the Priest, in answer, “‘ these be toruns 
Which a divine philosophy rejects, 
We, whose establish’d and unfailing trust 
Is in controlling Providence, admit 
That througheall stations human life abounds 
With mysteries ; for if Faith were left untried, 
How could the might that lurks within her then 
Be shown ? her glorious excellence—that ranks 
Among the first of powers and virtues—proved ? 
Our system is not fashion’d to preclude 
That sympathy which you for others ask ; 
And I could tell, not travelling for my theme 
Beyond the limits of these humble graves, 
Of strange disasters ; but I pass them by, 
Loth to disturb what Heaven hath hush’d in peace. 
Still less, far less, am I inclined to treat 
Of man degraded in his Maker’s sight 
By the defermities of brutish vice : 
For, though from these materials might be framed 
Harsh portraiture, in which a vulgar face 
And a coarse outside of repulsive life 
And unaffecting manners may at once 
Be recognized py all—” ‘* Ah! do not think,” 
The Wanderer somewhat eagerly exclaim’d, 
*¢ Wish could be ours that you, for such poor gain 
(Gain shall I call it ?—gain of what }—for whom ?) 
Should breathe a word tending to violate 
Your own pure spirit. Nota step we look for 
In slight of that forbearance and reserve 
Which common Sa ness inspires, 

© 
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And mortal ignorance and frailty claim, 
Upon this sacred ground, if nowhere ele.” ® 


** True,” said the Solitary, ‘‘ be it fur 
From us to infringe the laws of charity. 
Let judgment here in mercy be pronounced ; 
This, self-respecting Nature prompts, and th. 
Wisdom enjoins; but if the thing we seck 
Be genuine knowledge, bear we then in mind 
How, from his lofty throne, the sun can fling 
Colours as bright on exhalations bred 
By weedy pool or pestilential swamp, 
As by the rivulet, sparkling where it runs, 
Or the pellucid lake.” 


‘¢ Small risk,’’ said I, 


«¢ Of such illusion do we here incur ; 


Temptation here is none to exceed the truth ; 
No evidence appears that they who rest 
Within this ground, were covetous of praise, 
Or of remembrance o’en, deserved or not. 
Green is the churchyard, beautiful and green, 
Ridge rising gontly by the side of ridge ; 

A heaving surface, almost wholly fico 

From interruption of sepulchral stones, 

And mantled o’er with aboriginal turf 

And everlasting flowers. ‘These dalesmen trust 
The lingering gleam of their departed lives 

To oral records and the silent heart : ‘ 
Depository faithful and more kind 

Than fondest epitaphs: for, if it fail, 

What boots the sculptured tomb? And who can Li: 
Who rather would not envy, men that feel 
This mutual confidence ; if from such source 
The practice flow,—if thence, or from a deep 
And general humility in death ? 

Nov should I much condemn it, if it spring 
From disregard of time’s destructive power, 
As only capable to prey on things 

Of earth, and human nature’s mortal part. 


w 


“‘Yet, in Jess simple districts, where we se 
Stone lift its forehead emulous of stone 
In courting notice, and the ground all paved 
With commendations of departed worth, 
Reading, where’er we turn, of innocent lives, 
Ot each domestic charity fulfill’d, 
And sufferings meckly borne—lI, for my prt, 
Though with the silence pleased which here preva 
Among those fair recitals also range, 
Soothed by the natural spirit which they breaths, 
And, in the centre of a world whose soi 
Is rank with all unkindness, compass’d round 
‘With such memorials, I have sometimes felt 
That ’twas no momentary happiness 
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i'o have one inclosure where the voice that speaks 

n cgvy or detraction is not heard ; 
Which malice may not enter; whero the trace 
Of evil inclinations is unknown ; 

Where love and pity tenderly unjte 
With resignation ; and no jarring tone 
Intrudes, the peaceful concert to disturb 

Ot amity and gratitude.” 

* Thus sanction’d,” 

The Pastor said, “<I willingly confine 

My narrative to subjccts that excite 
Keclings with theso accordant ; love, esteem, 
And admiration ; lifting up a veil, 
A sunbeam introducing among hearts 
Retired and covert ; so that ye shall have 
Clear images before your gladden’d eyes 
Of Nature’s unambitious underwood, 
And flowers that prosper in the shade. And whe: 
I speak of such among my flock as swerved 
Or tell, those only will I single out 
Upon whoso lapse, or error, something more 
Than brotherly forgiveness may attend ; 
To such will we restrict our notice, clse 
Better my tongue were mute. And yet thera ara, 
I fecl, good reasons why we should not leave 
Wholly untraced a more forbidding way. 
For strength to persovere and to support, 
And onergy to conquer and ropel, 
These clements of virtue, that declare 
The native grandcur of the human soul, 
Are ofttimes not unprofitably shown 
In the perversencas of a selfish course ¢ 
Truth every day excmplified, no less, 
In the grey cottage by the murmuring stream 
Than the fantastic conqueror’s roving camp, 
Or in the factious senate, unappall’d, 
While merciless proscription ebbs and flows. 
—'I'here,” said the Vicar, pointing as he spake, 
‘“¢ A woman rests in peace ; surpass’d hy fow 
In pofer of mind, and cloquent discourse 
Tall way her staturo, her compl tion dark 
And saturnine ; her port erect, ner head 
Not absolutely iced! as if to hcld , 
Converse with heaven, nor yet deprese’d tow’rds carth, 
But in projection carried, as she walk’d 
For ever musing. Sunken woro her eyes: 
Wrinkled aad furrow’d with habitual thought 
Was her broad forehead ; like the brow ot oue 
Whose visual nerve shrinks from a painful glare 
Of overpowering light.—While yet a child, 
She, ’mid the humble flow’rets of the vale, _ 
Tower’ d like the imperial thistle, not unfurni<i2.1 
With its appropriate grace, yet rather framel 
To be admired, than co and loved. 
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Eiven at that age she ruled as sovercign queex 
Among her ee ; else their simple sporte , 
Had wanted power to occupy a min 
Held in subjection by a strong control 
Of studious application, self-imposed. 
Books were her creditors ; to them she paid, 
With pleasing, anxious cagerness, the hours 
Which they exacted ; were it time allow’d, 
Or seized upon by stealth, or fairly won, 
By stretch of industry from other tasks. 
-——Oh ! pene of sorrowfal regret for them 
Whom, in their youth, sweet study has enthrall’d, « 
That they have lived, for harsher servitude, 
Whether in soul, in body, or estate ! 
Such doom was hers ; yct nothing could subdue 
Her keen desire of knowledge, or efface 
Those brighter images, by books impress’d 

nm her memory ; faithfully as stars 
That occupy their places,—and, though oft 
Hidden by clouds, and oft bedimm’d by haze, 
Are not to be extinguish’d, or impair’d. 


** Two passions, both degenerate, for they both 
B in honour, gradually obtain’d 
Rule over her, and vex’d her daily life ; 
An unrelenting, avaricious thrift, 
And a strange thraldom of maternal love, 
That held her spirit, in its own despite, 
Bound by vexation, and regret, and scort.. 
Constrain’d forgiveness, and relenting vows, 
And tears, in pride suppress’d, in shame cunceai'd, 
To a poor dissolute son, her only child. 
Her wedded days had open’d with mishap, 
Whence dire dependence. What could she pcrfoir: 
To shake the burthen off? Ah! there she felt 
Indignantly, the weakness of her sex, 
Th’ injustice of her low estate. She mused ¢ 
Resolved ; adhered to her resolve ; her heart 
Closed by degrees to charity ; and, thence 
Expecting not Heaven’s blessing, placed her trzst 
In ceaseless pains and parsimonious caro, 
Which got, and sternly hoarded each day’s f .i1. 


*¢'Thus all was re-establish’d, and a pile 
Constructed, that sufficed for evory end, 
Save the contentment of the builder’s mind ; 
A. mind by nature indisposed to aught 
So placid, so inactive, as content ; 

A mind intolerant of lasting peace, 

And cherishing the gi it deplored. 
Dread life of conflict ! which I oft compare 
To the agitation of a brook that runs 

Down rocky mountains—buried now and lost 
In silent pools, unfathomably deep ;— 

Now, in a moment, starting forth agam 
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With violence, and proud of its escape ; 


Until it sink once more, by slow degrees, 
Or tly, into as dark repose. 


‘* A sudden illness seized her in the strength 
Of life’s autumnal season. Shall I tell 
How on her bed of death the matron lay, 
To Providence submissive, so she thought ; 
But fretted, vex’d, and wrought upon—almost 
To anger, by the malady that griped 
Her prostrate frame with unrelaxing power, 
As the fierce eagle fastens on the ibe 
She pray’d, she moan’d—her husband’s sister watch’d 
Her dreary pillow, waited on her needs ; 
And yet the very sound of that kind foot 
Was anguish to her ears! ‘And must she rule,’ 
This was the dying woman heard to say 
In bitterness, ‘and must she rule and reign, 
Sole mistress of this house, when I am gone? 
Sit by my fire—possess what I possess’ d— 
Tend what I tended, calling it her own !’ 
Enough—I fear, too much. Of nobler feeling 
Tako this example. One autumnal eve, 
While she was yet in prime of health and strength, 
I well remember, while I pass’d her door, 
musing with loitering step, and upward eye 
Turn’d tow’rds the planet Jupiter that hung 
Above the centre of the vale, a voice 
Roused m#~her voice; it said, ‘‘ That glorious sta, 
In its untroubled element, will shine 
As now it shines, when we aro laid in earth 
And safe from allour sorrows.’ She is sale, 
And her uncharitable acts, I trust, 
And harsh unkindnesses, aro all forgiv’n, 
Though in this vare remember’d with deep awe!” 


The Vicar paused ; and tow’rds a seat advanced 
A long stone seat, framed in the churchyard wii! 
Part under shady sycamore, and part 
Offering a place of reg? in pleasant sunshine, 
Even as may suit the comers, old or young, 
Who seek the house of worship, while the bells 
Yet ring with all their voices, or before 
Tho last hath ccased its solitary knell. 

To this commodious resting-place he led ; 
Where, by his side, we all sate down ; and thert 
His office, yninvited, he resumed. 


‘*As, on @ sunny bank, a tender lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of Marct., 
Screen’d by its parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbour ; the small heaz 
Speaks for itself; an fnfant there doth rest, 
the sheltering hillock is the mother’s grave. 
Tf mild discourse, and manners that conferr’& 


aigp:? | 
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A natural dignity on humblest rank ; 

if gladsome spirits, and benignant looka, ; 
That for a face not beautiful did more * 
Than beauty for the fairest face can do ; 

And if religious tenderness of heart, 

oe for sin, and penitential tears 

Shed when the clouds had gather’d and dizsiakae 
The spotless ether of a maiden life ; 

If these may make a hallow’d spot of earth 
More holy in tho sight of God or man; 

Then, on that mould, a sanctity shall brood, 
Till the stars sicken at the day of dvom. 


¢ 
““Ah! what a warning for a thoughtlcss maz, 


“Could field or grove, or any spot of earth, 


Show to his eye an imago of the pangs 

Which it hath witness’d—render back an echo 
Of the sad steps by which it hath been trod ! 
There, by her innocent baby’s precious grave, 
Yea, doubtless on the turf that roofs her own, 
The mother oft was seen to stand, or kneel 

fa the broad day, a weeping Magdalene. 

Now she is not; the swelling turf reports 

Of the fresh shower, but of poor Ellen’s tears 

Js silent ; nor is any vestige left 

Upon the pathway, of her mournful tread ; 

Nor of that pace with which she once had moved 
In ‘virgin fearlessness, a step that seem’d 
Caught from the pressure of elastic turf 

4Jpon the mountains wet with morning dew, 

In the prime hour of sweetest scents and airs. 
Serious and thoughtful was her mind ; and yet, 
By reconcilement exquisite and mre, 

The form, port, motions, of this cottage cirl 
Were such as might have quicken’d and inspired 
A. Titian’s hand, address’d to picture forth 
Oread or Dryad glancing through the shide 
When first the hunter’s startling horn is hevrd 
Upon the golden hills. A spreading elm 
Stands in our valley, call’d ‘the Joyful 'I'ree ;’ 
An elm distinguish'd bY that festive name, “ 
From dateless usage which our peasants hg]d 
Of giving welcome to the first of May 

By dances round its trunk. And if the sky 
Permit, like honours, dance and song, are paid 
To the Twelfth Night, bencath the frosty stars 
Or the clear moon. The queen of these gay spert 
if not in beauty yet in sprighty air, °¢ 

Was hapless Ellen. No one touch’d the ground 


‘ So deftly, and the nicest maiden’s locks 


Less gracefully were braided ; but this praise, 
Methinks, would better suit another place. 


** She loved, and fondly dcern’d herself bals+: 
The road is dim, the current unperceixved, 
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The weakness painful and most pitiful, 
By which a virtuous woman, in pure youth, 

liay be deliver’d to distress and shame. 

Such fate was hers. The last time Ellen danecd 
Among her equals round ‘the Joyful Tree,’ 

She bere a secret burthen ; and full soon 

Was left to tremble for a breaking vow,— 

Then, to bewail a sternly-broken yow, 

Alone, within her widow’d mother’s house. 

It was the season swect of budding Icaves, 

Of days advancing tow’rds their utmost len;7th, 
An@ small birds singing to their happy mates. 
Wild is the music of the autumnal wind 

Among the faded woods; but these blithe notes 
Strike the deserted to the heart : I speak 

Of what I know, and what we feel within. 

Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt 

Stands a tall ash-tree ; to whose topmost twiz 

A thrush rosorts, and annually chants, 

At morn and ovening, from that naked perch, 
While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 

A timo-beguiling ditty, for delight 

Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 

‘Ah! why,’ said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

‘Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledva, 
‘And nature that is kind in woman’s brcast, 
“And reason that in man is wise and good, 

* And fear of flim who is a righteous judge ; 
“Why do not theso prevail for human life, 

“To keep two hearts together that began 

‘Their spring-time with one love, and that have neve 
‘Of mutual pity and forgiveness, swect 

*To grant, or be received, while that poor bird 
*—-O come and hear him! Thou who hast to mo 
‘Been faithless, hear him, thouvh a lowly creatura, 
“One of God’s simple children that yet know not 
‘The universal Parent, how he sings 

‘ As if he wish’d the firmament of heaven 
‘Should listen, and give back,to him the vuice 

‘ Of his*triumphant constancy and love ; 

‘The proqamation that he makes, how far 

* His darkness doth transcend our fickle light !’ 


** Such was the tender passage, not by me 
Repeated without loss of simple phrase, 
Which I perused, even as the words had been 
Committed b? forsaken Ellen’s hand 
To the blank margin of a valentine, 
Bedropp’d with tears. ’Twill please you to be toll 
That, studiously withdrawing from the eye 
Of all companionship, the sufferer yet 
In lonely reading found a meek resource. 
How thankful for the warmth of summer days, 
And their long twilight !—friendly to that steal: 
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With which she slipp’d into the cottage barn, 
And found a secret oratory there ; 

Or, in the garden, pored upon her book ‘ 
By the last lingering help of open sky, 

Till the dark night dismiss’d her to her bed. 
Thus did a waking fancy sometimes lose 

The unconguerable pang of despised love. 


‘‘ A kindlier passion open’d on her soul 
When that poor child was born. Upon its face 
She look’d as on a pure and spotless gi 
Of phase pica romise, where a grief 
Or dread was all that had been thought of—jof 
Far sweeter than bewildor’d traveller feels 
Upon a perilous waste, where all night Jong 
Through darkness he hath toil’d and fearful storr:, 
When he beholds the first pale speck serene 
Of day-spring in the gloomy east reveal’d, 
And greets it with thanksgiving. ‘ Till this hour,’ 
Thus in her mother’s hearing Ellen spake, 
‘ There was a stony region in my heart ; 
‘But He, at whose command the parchéd rock 
‘Was smitton, and pour’d forth a quenching strear, 
‘ Hath soften’d that obduracy, and made 
*Unlook’d-for gladness in the desert place, 
‘To save the perishing ; and, henceforth, I look 
. bd ah the light with cheerfulness, for thee 
‘My infant! and for that good mother dear, 
‘Who bore me, and hath pray’d for fao in vain ; 
* Yet not in vain,—it shall not be in vain.’ 
She spake, nor was the assurance unfulfill’d, 
And if heart-rending thoughts, would oft return, 
They stay’d not long. The blameless infant grew ; 
The child whom Ellen and her mother loved 
They soon were proud of; tended it and nursed, 
A soothing comforter, although forlorn ; 
Like a poor singing-bird from distant lands ; 
Or a choice shrub, which ho who passes by 
With vacant mind, not seldom may observe 
Fair-flowering in a thinly-peopled house, 
Whose window, somewhat sadly, it adorns. 


‘¢ Through four months’ space the infant drew its foed 
From the maternal breast : then scruples rose ; 
Thoughts, which the rich are free from, came and cross’a 
The sweet affection. She no more could bear 
By her offence to lay a twofold weight 
On a kind parent willing to forget 
Their slender moans ; so, to that parent’s care 
Trusting her child, she left their common home, ¢ 
And with contented spirit undertook 
A foster-mother’s office. 


se7Tis, perchance, 
Unknown to yon that in these simple vaios 
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The natural feeling of equality 

Is by dgmestic service unimpair'd ; 

Yet, though such service be, with us, removed 
From sense of degradation, not the less 

The ungentle mind can easily find means 

To impose severe restraints and laws unjust ; 
Which hapless Ellen now was doom’d to feel. 


** In selfish blindness, for I will not say 
In naked and deliberate cruelty, 
The pair, whose infant she was bound to nurse, 
Forbad her all communion with her own. 
They argued that such meeting would disturb 
The mother’s mind, distract her thoughts, and thus 
Unfit her for her duty ; in which dread, 
Week after week, the mandate was enforced. 
So near! yet not allow’d, upon that sight 
To fix her eyes—alas ! ’twas hard to bear! 
But worse affliction must be borne—fur worse ! 
For ’tis Heaven’s will, that, after a disease 
Begun and ended within three days’ space, 
Her child should die; as Ellen now exclaim’d, 
Her own, deserted child ! Once, only once, 
She saw it in that mortal malady ; 
And, on the burial-day, could scarcely gain 
Permission to attend its obsequics. 
She reach’d the house—last of the funeral train ; 
And some one, as she enter’d, having chanced 
To urge unthi&kingly their prompt departure, 
‘Nay, said she, with commanding look, a spirit 
Of anger never seen in her before, 
‘Nay, ye must wait my time!’ and down ske F:‘¢, 
And by the unclosed “coffin kept her seat, 
Weeping and looking, looking on and weepir;; 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her child, 
Until at length her soul was satisfied. 


*< ‘You see the infant’s prave; and to this spot 
The mother, oft as she was sent abroad, 
And whatsoe’er the errand, urged her steps ; 
Hither sKe came ; and here shé stood, or knelt 
In the broad day—a rueful Magdalene ! 
So call her ; for not only she bewail’d 
A mother’s loss, but mourn’d in bitterness: 
Her own transgression ; penitent sincero 
As ever raised to Heaven a streaming hee 
At length the parents of the foster-child, 
Noting that in@espite of their commends, 
She still renew’d, and could not but renew, 
Those visitations, ceased to send her forth ; 
Or, to the garden’s narrow bounds confined. 
I fail’d not to remind them that they err’d ; 
For holy Nature might not thus be cross’d, 
Thus wrong’d in woman’s breast : in vain 1 ploadsa: 
But the green stalk of Ellen’s life wae enone! 


JS 
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And the flower droop’d ; as every one could sce, 


. It hung its head in mortal languishment. 


Aided by this appearance, I at length 

Prevail’d ; and, from those bonds released, she wort 
Home to her mother’s house. The youth was fled ; 
The rash betrayer could not face the shame 

Or sorrow which his senseless guilt had caused ; 
And little would his presence, or poet given 

Of a relenting soul, have now avail’d ; 

For, like a shadow, he was past awa 

From Ellen’s thoughts ; had perish’d to her mind 
For all concerns oF fear, or hope, or love, 
Save only those which to their common shamo, 
And to his moral being, appertain’d. 

Hopo from that quarter would, I know, have brougk} 
A heavenly comfort: there she recognized 

An unrelaxing bond, a mutual noed ; 

Thore, and, as seem’d, there only. She had raised, 
Her fond maternal heart h:d built, a nest 

In blindness all too near tho river’s cdge ; 

That work a summer flood with hasty swell 

Had swept away, and now her spirit long’d 

For its last flight to heaven’s security. 

Tho bodily frame was wasted day by day ; 
Meanwhile, relinquishing all other cares, 

Her mind she strictly tutor’d to find peace 

And pleasure in endurance. Much she thought, 
And much she read, and brooded feelingly 

Upon her own unworthiness. To mb, 

As to a spiritual comforter and friend, 

Her heart she open’d, and no pains were spared 

To mitigate, as gently as I conld, 

The sting of self-reproach with healing words. 
Meck saint—through patience glorified on earth ! 
In whom, as by her lonely hearth she sat, 

The ghastly face of cold decay put on 

A sun-like beauty, and appeared divine ! 

May I not mention, that, within these walls, 

In due observance of her pious wish, 

The congregation join’d with me in praye- 

For her soul’s good? Nor was that office vain. 
Much did she suffer ; but if any friond,* 

Beholding her condition, at the sight 

Gave way to words of pity or complaint, 

She still’d them with a prompt reproof, and said ; 
‘He who afflicts me knows what I can bear, 
And when I fail, and can endure nqmore, 
Will mercifully take me to Himself.’ 

So, through the cloud of death her spirit pass’d 
Into that pure and unknown world of love 
Where injury cannot come: and here is laid 
The mortal body by her infant’s side.” 


ry 


The Vicar ceased, and downcast looks made known 
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That each had listen’d with his inmost heart. 

For me, the emotion scarcely was less strong 

Or less beftign than that which I had felt 

When, seated néar my venerable friend, 

Beneath those shady elms, from him T heard 

The story that retraced the slow decline 

Of Margaret sinking on the lonely heath, 

With the neglected house in which she dwelt. 

I noted that the Solitary’s cheek 

Confess’d the power of nature. Pleased, thor {1 se 3, 
More pleased than sad, the grey-hair'd Wand ter eari, 
Thanks to his pure imaginative soul, 

Capacidbs ard serene ; his blamcless life, 

His knowledge, wisdom, love of truth, and luve 
Of human kind! He was it who first broke 

The pensive silence, saying, ‘‘ Blest are they 
Whose sorrow rather is to suffer wrong 

Than to do wrong, although themselves have ervr’d. 
This tale gives proof that Heaven most gently deals 
With such in their affliction. Ellen’s fate, 

Her tender spirit, and her contrite heart, 

Call to my mind dark hints which I havo heard 
Of one who died within this vale, by doom 
Heavier, as his offence was heavier far. 

Where, sir, I pray you, where are Inid the bones 
Of Wilfred Armathwaite?” The Vicar answer'd :— 
‘‘ In that green nook, close by the churchyard wall, 
Beneath yon hawthorn, planted by myself 

In memory and fér warning, and in sign 

Of sweetness, where dire anguish had been knowz, 
Of reconciloment after deep offence, 

There doth ho lic. In this, his native vale, 

He own'd and till’d a little plot of land ; 

Here, with his consort and his children saw 

Days that were seldom crogs'd by petty strife, 
Years safe from large misfortune ; and maintair’? 
That course which minds, of insixht not too kce:., 
Might look on with entire complacency. 

Yet, in himself and ncar him, there wero faults 
At work to yndermine his happy stato 

By sure, though tardy, progress. Active, promz *, 
And lively wasthe housewife ; in the vale 

None more industrious ; but her industry, 
Tl-judged, full oft, and specious, tended more 

To splendid neatness, to a showy, trim, 

And overlabour’d purity of house, 

Than to substantig] thrift. Ho, on his part, 
Generous and easy-minded, was not free 

From carelessness ; and thus, in lapse of tir2, 
Thos joint infirmities induced decay 

Of worldly substance ; and distress of mine, 

That to a thoughtful man was hard to shun, 

And which he could not cure. A blooming giri 
Served in the house, a favourite that had grown 
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Beneath his eye, encouraged by his care. 

Poor now in tranquil pleasure, he gave way 

‘To thoughts of troubled pleasure ; he became, 
A. lawless suitor to the maid; and.she .- 
Yielded unworthily. Unhappy man! | 

That which he been weak enough to do 

Was misery in remembrance ; he was stung, 
Stung by his inward thoughts, and by the smiles 
Of wife and children stung to agony. 

Wretched at home, he gain’d no peace abroad ; 
Ranged through the mountains, ee geen the earth, 
Ask’d comfort of the open air, and foun 

No quiet in the darkness of the night, c 
No pleasure in the beauty of the day. 

His flock he slighted ; his paternal fields 
Became a clog to him, whose spirit wish’d 

To fly—but whither? And this gracious church, 
That wears a look so full of peace and hope 

And love, Denies ant mother of the vale, 

How fair amid her brood of cottages ! 

She was to him a sickness and reproach. 

Much to the last remain’d unknown ; but this 

Is sure, that through remorse and grief he died ; 
Though pitied among men, absolved by God, 

He could not find forgiveness in himself ; 

Nor could endure the weight of his own shame. 


‘¢ Here rests a mather. But from her I turn, 
And from her grave. Behold—upon that ridge, 
Which, stretching boldly from the mountain side, 
Carries into the centre of the vale 
Its rocks and woods— the cottage where she dwelt 
And where yet dwells her faithful partner, left 
ian eight years past) the solitary prop : 

f many helpless children. I begin 
With words which might be prelude to a tale 
Of sorrow and dcejection ; but I feel 
No sadness, when I think of what mine eyes 
Sce daily in that happy family. 
aie garland form they for the pensive brow 

Of their undrooping father’s widowhood. ‘° 
Those six fair ran Fee budding yet—nqt one, 
Not ono of all the band, a full-blown flower. 
.Depress’d and desolate of soul, as once 

That father was, and fill’d with anxious fear, 
Now by experience taught, he stands assured, 
That God, who takes away, yet takes not half 
Ot what He seems to take ; or gives it*back, 
Not to our prayer, but far beyond our prayer 3 
He gives it—the boon produce of a soil © 
Which our endeavours have refused to till, 
And hope hath never water’d. The abode 
‘Whose grateful owner can attest these truths, 
' Even were the object nearer to our sight, 
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Would seem in no distinction to surpass 
The rudest habitations. Ye might think 
That it had sprung self-raised from earth, or grown 
Out of the living rock, to be adorn’d 
By nature only ; but, if thither led, 
e would discover, then, a studious work 

Of many fancies promipeing many hands, 
Brought from the woods, the honeysuckle twines 
Around the porch, and seems, in that trim place, 
A plant no longer wild ; the cultured rose 
There blossoms, strong in health, and will be soo . 
Roof-high ; the wild pink crowns the garden walk, 
And vith the flowers are intermingled stones 
Bparry and bright, the scatterings of the hills. 

ese ornaments that fade not with the year, 
A hardy girl continues to provide ; 
Who, mounting fearlessly the rocky heights, 
Her father’s prompt attendant, does for him 
All that a boy could do—but with delight 
More keen, and prouder daring; yet hath she 
Within the garden, like the rest, a bed 
For her own flowers and favourite herbs—a space 
By saéted charter holden, for her use. 

ese, and whatever else the garden bears 
Of fruit or flower, permission ask’d or not. 
I freely gather ; and my leisure draws 
A not unfrequent pastime from the sight 
Of the bees murmuring round their shelter’d hives 
In that inclosurg! while the mountain rill, 
That sparkling thrids the rocks, attunes his voice 
To the pure course of human life, which there 
Flows on in solitude from year to year. 
But at the closing in ofnight, then most 
This dwelling charms me. Cover’d by the gloom, 
Then, in my walks, I oftentimes stop short 

ho could refrain ?) and feed by stealth my sight 

ith prospect of tho company within, 
Laid open pce be the blazing window ;—there 
I see the eldest daughter at her wheel 
Spinning amain, as if to overtake 

e never-Ralting time; or, in her turn, 
Teaching somp novice of the sisterhood 
That skill in this, or other household work, 
Which, from her father’s honour’d hand, herself, 
While she was yet a little one, had learn’d. 
Mild man ! he is not gay, but they are gay ; 
And the whole house seems fill’d with gaiety. 
Thrice happy, th@n, the mother may be deem’d, 
The wife, who rests beneath that turf, from which 
I tun’d, that ye in mind might witness where 
And how her spirit yet survives on earth! 


‘¢The next three ridges—those upon the left 
By close connection with our present thought, 


tu 


ey 0 ‘es : 
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Tempt me to add, in praise of humble vwozit, 
Their brief and unobtrusive history. 
One hillock, ye may note, is small and low. 
Sunk almost to a level with the plain 
By woight of time; the others, are ee 
Are bold and swelling. There a husband siseny, 
Deposited, in pious confidence 
Of glorious resurrection with the just, 
Near the loved partner of his early days ; 
And, in the bosom of that family mould, 
A second wife is gather’d to his side ; 
The approved assistant of an arduous course 
From his mid-noon of manhood to old age ! 
He also of his mate deprived, was left 
Alone—’mid many children ; one a babe 
Orpkan’d as soon as born. Alas! ’tis not 
In course of nature that a father’s wing 
Should warm these little ones ; and can he ‘ee7! 
That was a thought of agony more keen. 
For, hand in hand with death, by strange mishay 
And chance encounter on their diverse read, 
The ghastlicr shape of poverty had enter’d 
Into that house, unfear’d and unforeseen. 
He had stepp’d forth in time of urgent need, 
The generous surety of a friend ; and now 
The widow’d father found that all his rights 
In his paternal fields were undermined : 


_ Landless he was and penniless. ‘The dews 


Of night and morn, that wet the mountgin siizs, 
Tho bright stars twinkling on their dusky tons, 
Were congcious of the pain that drove him forth 
From hisown door, he knew not when to rango-~= 
Ho knew not where; distracted was his brain, 
His heart was cloven ; and full oft he pray’d, 

In blind despair, that God would take them all. 
—But suddenly, as if in one kind moment 

To encourage and reprove, a gicam of light 
Broke from the very bosom of that cloud 

Which darken’d the whole prospect of his daya. 
For he, who now possess’d the joyless right 

To force the bondsman from his house and lands, 
In pity, and by admiration urged i 

Of his unmurmuring and considerate mind, 
Meekly submissive to the law’s decree, 

Lighten’d the penalty with liberal hand. 

The desolate father raised his head, and look'’d 
On the wide world in hope. Within these wz, 
In course of time was solemnized the vew 
Whereby a virtuous woman, of grave years 

And of prudential habits, undertook 

The sacred office of a wife to him, 

Ot mother to his helpless family. 

Nor did she fail—in nothing did she fai?., 
Through various exercise of twice ten yea™™, 
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Save in some al fondness for that child 
Which at the birth she had received, the babe 
‘Wheee heart had known no mother but herself, 
— apo efforts, by united hopes, 

By daily-growing help of boy and girl, 

Train’d early to participate that zeal 

Of industry, which runs before the day 

And lingors after it ;-by strong restraint 

Of an economy which did not check 

The heart’s more generous rrotions tow'rds themse!ve 
Or to their neighbours ; and by trust in God, 
This pair insensibly subdued the fears 

Aad troubles that beset their life: and thus 
Did the good father and his second mate 
Redeem at ria be their plot of smiling ficlds, 
These, at this dey, the eldest son retains: 

The younger offspring, thr/ugh the busy world. 
Have all been scatter’d wide, by various fates . 
But each departed from the native vale, 

In beauty flourishing, and moral worth {” 
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Gap? cssion of these narratives upon the author’s mind—Paator Invited to ai+o account cf 
certain graves that He apart—Clergyman and his family—Fortunate influence of chan 
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WHILE thus from theme to theme the historian pasa’d, 
The words he utter'd, and the scene that lay 
Before owr eyes, awaken’d in my mind 
Vivid remembrance of those long-past hours, 
When, in the hollow of some shadowy vale 
a hat time the splendour of the setting sun 

y beautiful on Snowdon’s cragyy ‘op, 
On Cader Idris, or huge Penmanmanr), 
A wanderin@ youth, I listen’d with Jelight 
To pastoral melody or warlike air, 

e Drawn from the chords of the ancier.t British harp 
By some accomplish’d master ; whils he sate 
Amid the quiet of the green recess, 
4nd there did incxhaustibly dispensn 
An interchange of soft or selevan tues, - 
2D 
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‘ Fender or blithe; now, as the varying moos.” 
Of his own apirit ur ed, 


—now, as avoice « 
From youth or maiden, or some honour’d chief 
Of his compatriot villagers (that hung 

Around him, drinking in the impassion’d notes 
Of the time-hallow’d minstrelsy) et 

For their heart’s ease or pleasure. Strains of powos 
Were they, to seize and occupy the sense ; 

But to a higher mark than song can reach 

Rose this pure eloquence. And, when the stream 
Wldch overflow’d the soul was pass’d away, 

A consciousness remain’d that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and precious thoughts, 

That shall not die, and cannot be destroy’d. 


** These y heaps lie amicably close,” 
Said I, ‘‘ lke surges heaving in the wind 
Upon the surface of a mountain pool: 
Whence comes it, then, that yonder we hehold@ 
Five graves, and only five, that lie apart, 
Unsociable company and sad ; 
And, furthermore, appearing to encroach 
On the smooth playground of the village-school? ” 


The Vicar answer’d: ‘‘ No disdainful pride 
In them who rest beneath, nor any course 
Of strange or ere accident, hath help’d 
To place those hillocks in that lonely guise. 
-—Once more look forth, and follow wito your eycs 
The length of road which from yon mountain's base 
Through bare inclosures stretches, till its line 
Is lost among a little tuft of trees ; 
Then, reappearing in a moment, quits 
The cultured fields, and up the heathy waste, 
Mounts, as you see, in mazes serpentine, 
Towards an easy outlet of the vale. 
That little shady spot, that sylvan tuft, 
By which the road is hidden, also hides 
A cottage from our view ; though I discern 

e scarcely can) amid its sheltering trees 

he smokeless chimnoy-top. Al! unembowoer’d@ 
And naked stood that lowly parsonage 
oo such in truth it is, and appertains 

‘o a small chapel in the vale beyond) 
When hithor came its last inhabitant, 


** Rough and forbidding were the choicest roads 
By which our northern wilds could thei. be crosa’d ; 
And into most of these secluded vales 
‘Was no access for wain, heavy or light. 

So, at his dwelling-place the priest arrived 

Ca nai aapeea h ji eine ra 
nm st orses with ji 

And on the back of more igno le beast, 

That, with like burthen of effects most prizas 
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Or easiest carried, closed the motley train. 
2 onne we I then, a school-boy of eight years ; 
But stif, methinks, I see them as they pass’d 
In order, drawing tow’rds their wish’d- or home. 
—Rock’d by the motion of a trusty ass 
—..----, -—-.-— _....g, & well-poised freight, 
Each in his basket nodding drowsily ; 
Their bonnets, I remember, wreathed with flowors, 
Which told that ’twas the pleasant month of June; 
And, close behind, the comely matron rode, 
A woman of soft spcech and gracious smile, 
And with a lady’s mien.—From far they came, 
Even from Northumbrian hills ; yet theirs had been 
A merry journey, rich in pastime, cheer’d 
By music, prank, and laughter-stirring jest ; 
And freak put on, and arch word dropp’d, to swell - 
The cloud of fancy and uncouth surmise 
That gather’d round the slowly-moving train. 
‘Whence do they come? and with what errand charged ! 
Belong they to the fortune-telling tribe 
Who pitch their tents beneath the green-wood tree ? 
Or awe they strollers, furnish’d to enact 
Fair Rosamond, and the Children of the Wood, 
And, by that whisker’d tabby’s aid, set forth 
The lucky venture of sage ittington, 
When the next village hears the show announced 
By blast of trumpet?’ Plenteous was the growth 
Of such conjectures, overheard, or seen 
On many a st®ring countenance portray’d 
Of boor or burgher, as they march’d along. 
And more than once their steadiness of face 
Was put to proof, and exercise supplied 
To their inventive humour, by stern looks, 
And questions in authoritative tone, 
From some staid guardian of the public peacc, 
Checking the sober steed on which he rode, 
In his suspicious wisdom ; oftener still 
By notice indircct, or blunt demand 
From traveller halting in his own despite, 
A. simple curiosity to ease : 
Of which adventures, that beguiled and cheer'd 
Their grav€ migration, the good pair would tcl, 
With undiminish’d glee, in hoary age. 
** A priest he was by function ; but his course 
From his youth up, and high as manhood’s nuon 
he hour of life to which he then was brought), 
ad been irregular; I might say, wild ; 
By books unsteadied, by his pastoral care 
00 little check’d. An active, ardent mind ; 
fancy pregnant with resouroe and scheme 
Lo cheat the sadness of a rainy day ; 
Hands apt for all ingenious arts and games ; 
A generous spirit, and a body strong 
To cope with stoutest champions of the bow! 3 
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Had earn’d for‘him sure welcome, and the rights 
Of a prized visitant, in the jolly hall . 

Of country squire ; or at the statelier board 

Of duke or earl, from scenes of courtly pomp 
Withdrawn,—to while away the summer hours 
In condescension among rural guests. 


‘¢ With these high comrades he had revell’d lonz 
Had frolick’d many a year; a simple clerk 
By hopes of coming patronage beguiled 
And vex’d, until the weary heart grew sick ; 
And so, abandoning each higher aim 
‘And all his showy friends, at length he turn’d ' 
For a life’s stay, though slender, yet assured, 
To this remote and humble chapelry ; 
Which had been offer’d to his doubtful choice 
By gn unthought-of patron. Bleak and bare 
They found the cottago, their allotted home: 
Naked without, and rude within ; a spot 
With which the scantily-provided cure 
Not long had been endow’d ; and far remote 
The chapel stood, divided from that houso 
By an unpeopled tract of mountaifi waste. 
Yet cause was none, whate’er regret might hang 
Ou his own mind, to quarrel with the choice 
Oy the necessity that fix’d him here ; 
Apart from old temptations, and constrain’d 
To punctual labour in his sacred charge. 
See him a constant preacher to the pocr ! 
And visiting, though not with saintly zeal, ; 
Yet, when need was, with no reluctant will, 
The sick in body, or distress’d in mind ; 
And, by as salutary change compell’d, 
Month after month, in that obscure abode 
To rise from timely sleep, and meet the day 
With no engagement, in his thoughts, more proud 
Or splendid than his garden could afford, 
His fields, or mountains by the heath-cock ranced, 
Or these wild brooks ; from which he now return’d 
Contentedly to make a temperate meal ' 
At his own board, where sat his gentle mate 
And three fair children plentifully fed, . 
Though simply, from their little household farm ; 
With acceptable treat of fish or fowl 
By nature yielded to his practised hand ;— 
To help the small but certain comings-in 
Of that spare benefice. Yet not the less 
Theirs was a hospitable board, and thbirs 
A charitable door. So days and years | 
Pass’d on ;—the inside of that rugred house 
Was trimm’d and brighten’d by the matron’s cere, 
find gradually enrich’d with things of price, 
Which might be lack’d for use or ornament. 
What, though no soft and costly sofa there 
kusidiously stretch’d out its lazy lengtn, 
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And no vain mirror glitter’d on the walls, 

Yet were the windows of the low abode 

By shut@ers weather-fended, which at once 
Kepell’d the storm and deaden’d its loud roar. 
There, snow-white curtains hung in decent folds ; 
Tough moss, and long-enduring mountain plants, 
That creep along the ground with sinuous {ru}, 
Were nicely braided ; and composed a wor:. 

Like Indian mats, that with appropriate in 2.79 
Lay at the threshold and the inner doors ; 

And a fair carpet, woven of home-spun wool, 

But tinctured daintily with florid hues, 

For ssemliness and warmth, on festive days, 
Cover’d the smooth blue slabs of mountain +{ -:@ 
With which the parlour-floor, in simplest guiso 
Of pastoral homesteads, had been long inlait!, 
These pleasing works the housewife’s skill prodi:c3 ; 
Meanwhile the unsedentary master’s hand 

Was busier with his task—to rid, to plant, 

To rear for food, for shelter, and delight ; 

A thriving covert! And when wishes, form’d 

In yqyth, and sanction’d by the riper mind, 
Restored me to my native valley, here 

To end my days ; well pleased was I to see 

The once bare cottage, on the mountain-sida, 
Screen’d from assault of every bitter blast ; 
While the dark shadows of the summer leaves 
Danced in the breeze, upon its mossy roof. 

Time, which hed thus afforded willing help 

To beautify with Nature's fairest growth ; 
This rustic tenement, had gently shed, 

Upon its master’s frame a wintry grace ; 

The comeliness of unénfecbled age. 

But how could I say, gently? for he still 
Retain’d a flashing eye, a burning palm, 

A stirring foot, and head which beat at nights — - 
Upon its pillow with a thousand schemes. 

Few likings had he dropp'd, few pleasures lost ; 
Generous and charitable, prompt t6 serve ; 

And still his harsher passions kept their huld— 
Anger and indignation. Stil] he loved 

The sound e@f titled names, and talk’d in gtce 

Of long-past banquetings with high-born friends ; 
Then, from those lulling fits of vain delight 
Uproused by recollected injury, rail’d 

At their false bes disdainfully,—and oft 

In bitterness, with a threatening eye 

Of fire, incen beneath its hoary brow. 

These transports, with staid looks of pury good-wid, 
Amd with soft smile, his consort would reprove, 
She, far behind him in the race of years, 

Yet keeping her first mildness, was advanced 
Far nearer, in the habit of her soul. 

To that still region whither all are bound. 
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Him might we liken to the sun 
As I have seen it, on some gusty day . a 
Struggling and bold, and shining from the west 
With an inconstant and unmellow’d. light ; 
She was a soft attendant cloud, that hung 
As if with wish to veil tho restless orb, 
From which it did itself imbibe a ra: 
Of pleasing lustre.—But no more of this ; 
I better love to sprinkle on the sod 
. Which now divides the pair, or rather say 
Which still unites them, praises, ijke heaven’s dow, 
Without distinction falling upon both. ‘ 
‘Yoke-fellows were they long and well approved 
To endure and to perform. 

‘¢ With frugal pains, 

Yet in a course of generous discipline, 
Did thia poor churchman and his consort rear 
Their progeny. Of three—sent forth to try 
The paths of fortune in the open world, 
One, not endow’d with firmness to resist 
The suit of pleasure, to his native vale 
Return’d and humbly till’d his father’s gicbe. ¢ 
The youngest daughter, too, in duty stay’d 
To lighten her declining mother’s care. 
But, ere the bloom was past away which health 
Preserved to adorn a cheek no longer young, 
Her heart, in course of nature, finding place 
For new affections, to the holy state 
Of wedlock they conducted her ; but still 
Tho bride adhering to thoso filial cares, 
Dwelt with her mate beneath her father’s roof, 


*‘Our very first in eminence of years 
This old man stood, the patriarch of the vale! 
And, to his unmolested mansion, death 
Had never come, through space of forty yeurs ; 
Sparing both old and young in that abode. 
Suddenly then they disappear’d : not twice 
Had summer scorch’d the fields ; not twice had failes, 
On those high peaks, the first autumnal snow, 
Before the greedy visiting was closed, 
And the long-privileged house left empty~ -swept 
As by a plague: yet no rapacious plaguo 
Had been among them ; all was gentle death, 
One after one, with intervals of peace. 
A: happy consummation ! an accord 
Sweet, perfect, to be wish’d for | save that here 
_ Was something which to mortal sense‘inight sound 

Like harshness,—that the old grey-headed sire, 

The oldest, he was taken last, survived ' 
When the meek partner of his age, his son, 
His daughter, and that late and high-prized gift, 
Wis little smiling grandchild, were no more. 


All gone, all vanish’d ! he deprived and bare, 
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How will he face the remnant of his life 
‘What will become of him?’ we said, and mused 
In sad eonjectures—‘ Shall we meet him now 
Haunting with rod and line the craggy brooks 
Or shall we overtiear him, as we pass, 
Striving to entertain the lonely hours 
With music?’ (for he had not ceased to touch 
The harp or viol which himself had framed, 
For their sweet purposes, with perfect skill.) 
‘ What titles will he keep? will he remain 
Musician, gardener, builder, mechanist, 
A planter and a rearer from tho seed ? 
A nfan of hope and forward-looking mind 
Even to the last !’—Such was ho, unsubdued, 
But Heaven was gracious ; yet a little while, 
And this survivor, with his cheerful thron 
Of open schemes, and all his inward hoar 
Of unsunn’d griefs, too many and too keen, 
Was overcome by unexpected sleep, ‘ 
In one blest moment. Like a shadow thrown 
Seed and Henny from a passing cloud, 
D foll upon him, while reclined ho lay 
For fioontide solace on the summer grass, 
The warm lap of his mother earth: and so, 
Their lenient term of separation past, 
That family (whose graves you thero behold) 
a yet a higher privilego once more 

ere gather’d to each other.” 

e 


Calm of mind 
And silence waited on these closing words ; 
Until the Wanderer (whether moved by tear 
Lest in these passages of life were some 
That might have touch’d the sick heart of his friend 
Too nearly, or intent to reinforce 
His own firm spirit in degree depress’d 
By tender sorrow for our mortal state) 
Thus silence broke :—‘‘ Behold a thoughtless man 
From vice and premature decay preserved 
By usefyl habits, to a fitter soi 
Transplanted cre too late.—The hermit, lodged 
In the unérodden desert, tells his beads, 
With each repeating its allotted prayer, 
And thus divides and thus relieves the time ; 
_ Smooth task, with his compared ! whose mind could string, 
Not scantily, bright minutes on the thread 
Of keen domestic anguish ; and beguile 
A solitude, uffchosen, unprofess'd, 
Till gentlest death released him. Far from us 
®e the desire—too curiously to ask 
How much of this is but the blind result 
Of cordial spirits and vital temperament, 
And what to Biene ore is justly due. 
But you, sir, know in a neig 
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A nt abides before whose life such doubts 

Fall to the ground ; whose gifte of nature le. 
Retired from notice, lost in attributes © FO 
‘Of reason, honourably effaced by debts 
“Which her poor treasure-bouse is content to uvo, 
And conquests over her dominion gain’a 

To which her frowardness must needs submit. 

In this one man is shown a temperance, proof 
Against all trials ; industry severe 

And constant as the motion of the day’; 

Stern self-denial round him sprees with shade 
That might be deem’d forbidding, did not there 
All generous feelings flourish and rejoice ;, : 
Forbearance, charity in deed and thought, 
And resolution competent to take 

Out of the bosom of simplicity 

All that her holy customs recommend, 

And the best ages’of the world prescribe. 
Preaching, administering, in every work 
Of his sublime vocation, in the walks 

Of worldly intercourse 'twixt man and man, 
, And in his humble dwelling, he appears 

A labourer, with moral virtue girt, 
With spiritual graces, like a glory, crown’d.” 
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‘¢ Doubt can be none,” the Pastor said, “for wi.cta 
This portraiture is sketch’d. ‘lhe great, the pood, 
The well-beloved, the fortunate, the wisc,— 

These titles emperors and chiefs have bogne, 
Honour assumed or given: and him the ‘ Wonderful,’ 
Our simple shepherds, speaking from the heazt, 
Dessrvadiy have styled.—F rom his abode 

In a dependent chapolry, that lies« 

Behind yon hill, a poor and rugged wild, 
Which in his soul he lovingly embraced,— 
And, having once espoused, would never quit ; , 
Hither, ere long, that lowly, great, good min 
Will be convey’d. An unelaborate stone 

May cover him ; and by its help, perchance, 

A century shall hear his name pronounced, 
With images attendant on the sound ; 

Then shall the slowly-gathering twilight clogs 
ay utter ni Bt ; and of his course remain 

o cognizable vestiges, no more 
Than of this breath, which frames itself in worcy 
To speak of him, and instantly dissolves. 

—Noise is there not enough in doleful war, 

But that the heaven-born poet must staid forth, 

And lend the echoes of his sacred shell, 

To multiply and aggravate the din ? m 
Pangs are there not enough in hopeless love—- 

And, in requited passion, ull too much 

Of turbulence, anxicty, and fear— 

Rut that the minstrel of the rural shade 
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Must tuno his a pipe , insidiously to nurse : 
The perturbation in the suffering breast, 

And PR te its kind, where’er he may? 
— o (and with such rapture az befits 
ae hallow'd ene) al ee and celebrate 
The good man’s deeds and purposes ; retrace 
His struggles, his discomfiture deplore, 
His triumphs hail, and glorify his end? 
That virtue, like the fumes and-vapoury clouds 
pa be fancy’s heat redounding in the brain, 
And like the soft infections of the heart, 
_ By charm of measured words may spread througl: as}. 
And, cottages ; and piety survive 

Upon the lips of men in hall or bower ; 
Not for reproof, but high and warm delight, 
And grave encouragement, by song inspired. 
—Vain thought! but wherefore murmur or repino ? 
The memory of the just survives in heaven : 
And, without sorrow, will this ground receive 
That venerable clay. Meanwhile the best 
Of what it holds confines us to degrees 
In excellence less difficult to reach, 
Ancagnilder worth: nor need we travel far 
From those to whom our last regards were paid, 
For such example. 

Almost at the soot 
Of that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And slender stem, while here I sit at eve, 
Oft stretches tow’rds me, like a long straight rata 
Traced faintly’ in the greon-sward ; there benuavh 
A plain blue stone, a gentle dalesman lics, 
From whom, in early childhood, was withdrawn 
The precious gift of hearing: He grew up 
From year to ycar in loneliness of soul ; 
And this deep mountain valley was to him 
Soundless, with all its streams. The bird of dawu 
Did never rouse this cottager from sleep 
With startling summons; nor for his delight 
The vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for him 
Murmur'd the Inbouring bee. When stormy w::ds 
Were working the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand gina waves, 
Rocking tle trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
The agitated scene efore his eye 
Was silent as a picture: evermore 
Were all things silent, wheresoe’er he moved ; 
Yet, by the sojace of his own pure thoughts 
Upheld, he duteously pursued the round 
Of rural labours ; the steep mountain-side 
fected he at a na: 

e plo e guided, and the scythe he swary'su 3 

And the ripe corn before his sickle fell ’ 
Among the jocund reapers, For himeelf. 
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All watchful and industrious as he was, 
He wroagiy not ; neither flock nor field he own'ay 
No wish for wealth had place within his mind; - 
Nor husband’s love, nor father’s hope or care. 
eae noe a ome brother, need was nous 
That from the fioor of his paternal home 
He should depart, to plant himself anew. 
And when, mature in manhood, he beheld 
His parents laid in earth, no loss ensued 
Of rights to him ; but he remain’d well pleased, 
By the pure bond of inclependent love, 
An inmate of a second family, 
The fellow-labourer and friend of him 
To whom the small inheritance had fallen. 
Nor deem that his mild presence was a weight 
That press’d upon his brother’s house, for books 
Were ready comrades whom he could not tiro, 
Of whose society the blameless man 
Was never satiate. Their familiar voice, 
Even to old age, with unabated charm ; 
Beguiled his leisure hours, refresh’d his thoug!:ts 3 
Beyond its natural elevation raised 
His introverted spirit, and bestow’d “ 
Upon his life an outward dignity 

ich all acknowledged. The dark winter nicht, 
The stormy day, had each its own resource ; 
: Song of the muses, sage historic tale, 
Science severe, or word of Holy Writ 
Announcing immortality and joy Pe 
To the assembled spirits of the just, 
From imperfection and decay secure. 
Thus soothed at home, thus busy in the field, 
To no perverse suspicion he ‘gave way, 
No languor, peevishness, nor vain complaint: 
And they, who were about him, did not fail 
In reverence, or in courtesy ; they prized 
His gentle manners ; and his peaccful smiles, 
The gleams of his slow-varying countenanco, 
- Were met with answering sympathy and love. 


“¢ At length, when sixty years and five were vola, 
A slow discase insensibly consumed é 
The powers of naturo ; and a fow short steps 
Of friends and kindred bore him from his home 
A on cottage shaded by the woody crags) 

o the profounder stillness of the grave. 
Nor was his funeral denied the grace 
Of many tears, virtuous and thoughtful pot ; 
Heart-sorrow render’d sweet by gratitude. 
And now that monumental stone preserves 
His name, and unambitiously relates 
How long, and by what kindly outward aids, 
And in what pure contentedness of mind, 
Tho sad privation was by him endured, 
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And yon tall pine-tree, whose composing sound 
Was wasted on the good man's living ear, 
Hathenow its own peculiar sanctity ; 

And, at the touch of every wandering breeze, 
Murmurs, not idly, o’er his peaceful grave. 


‘*Soul-cheering light, most bountiful of things ! 
Guide of our way, mysterious comforter ! 
Whose sacred influence, spread through earth and heaven, 
We all too thanklessly participate, 
Thy gifts were utterly withheld from him 
Whose place of rest is near yon ivied porch. 
Yet, of the wild brooks ask if he complain’d ; 
Ask of the channcll’d rivers if they held 
A safer, easier, more determined course. 
What terror doth it strike into the mind 
To think of:one, who cannot see, advancing 
Towards some precipico’s airy brink! 
But, timely warn’d, he would have stay’d his steps $ 
Protected, say enlighten’d, by his ear, 
And on the very brink of vacancy 
Not more endanger’d than a man whose eye 
Be.gjds the gulf bencath. No flow’ret blooms 
Fanci wees the lofiy range of these rough hills, 
Or in the woods, that could from him conceal 
Its birthplace ; none whoso figure did not live 
Upon his touch. The bowels of the earth 
Enrich’d with knowledge his industrious mind ; 
The ocean paid him tribute from the stores 
Lodged in h&r bosom ; and by science led, 
His genius mounted to the plains of heaven. 
Methinks I see him ; how his oyeballs roll’d 
Beneath his ample prow, in darkness pair'd,— 
But each instinct with spirit ; and the frame 
Of the whole countcnanco alive with thought, 
Fancy, and understanding ; while tho voice 
Discoursed of natural and moral truth 
With eloquence, and such authentic power, 
That, in his presence, humbler knowledge stood 
Abash’d, and tender pity overawed.” 


<¢ A noble, and, to unreflecting minds, 
A marvellwus spectacle,” the Wanderer said, 
“« Beings like tees present! But proofs abound 
Upon the earth that faculties, which seem 
Extinguish’d, do not, therefore, cease to be. 
And to the mind among her powers of sense 
This transfer is permitted,—not alone 
That the berdft may win their recompense ; 
But for remoter purposes of love 
And charity ; not last nor least for this, 
That to the imagination may be given : 
A type and skadow of an awful truth, 
How, likewise, under sufferance divine, 
Darknais is hanish’d from the realms of Jnathy 
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By man’s imperishable spirit, quell’d. 
nto the men who seé not as we sce, 
Futurity was thought, in ancient times, 4 

Tou be laid open, and they prophesied. f 

And know we not that from the blind ha flo" 
The highest, holiest, raptures of the lyre”©® 40 ¢ 
And wisdom married to immortal verse ty 


Among the humbler worthies, at our fee, 
Lying insensible to human praise, 
Love, or regret—zhose lincaments would r 
Have been portray’d, I guess not; but it en 
That near the quiet churchyard where we'hanced 
A team of horses, with a pond’ i 
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rous freight#*, 
Pressing behind, adown a rugged slope, 
Whose sharp descent confounded their arra: 
Came at that moment, ringing noisily. 


‘¢ Here,” said the Pastor, ‘“do we muse 
The waste of death ; and Jo! the giant cy 28d mec: 
Stretch’d on his bier !—that m tim’ : 
Nor fail to note the man who guides the” yeloee ; 


He was a peasant of the lowest class : 
ey locks profusely round his temples hu 
In olust’ring curis, like ivy, which the bite? 
Of winter cannot thin; the fresh air lodgec , 
Within his cheek, as light within a clou ' 
And he return’d our greeting with a smil) , 
When he had pass’d, the Solitary spakel.. . ; 
«* A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays ~ 
And confident to-morrows ; with a face 
Not worldly-minded ; for it bears too much 
Of Nature’s impress,—gniety and hcalth, 
Freedom and hope ; but keen, withal, and shrew 
His gestures note,—and hark ! his tones of vice 
Are all vivacious as his mien and looks.”’ 


The Pastor answer’d: ‘‘ You have read him wo" 
Year after year is added to his sture i 
With elent increase : summers, winters—past, 
Past or to come ; yea, boldly might I say, : 
Ten summers and ten winters of the space 
That lies beyond life’s ordinary bounds, 

Upon his sprightly vigour cannot-fix 

The obligation of an anxious mind, 

A pride in having, or a fear to lose ; 
Possess’d like outskirts of some large domain, 
ne any one more thought of than by him 

ho holds the land in fee, its careless lord ! 

Yet is the creature rational—endow’d 

With foresight ; hears, too, every Sabbath «: 7, 
The Christian promise with attentive ear, 

Nor disbelieves the tidings which he hears. 
Meanwhile the incense offer’a up by him 

1s of the kind which beasts and birds prescat 
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{n grove or ute ; cheerfalness of soul, 
From trepidation and repining free. 

How many scrupulous worshippers fall down 
Upon their knees, and daily homage pay 
Less worthy, less religious even, than his ! 


*« This qualified respect, the old man’s due, 

Is paid without reluctance ; but in truth” 

(Said the good Vicar with a fond half-smile) 

‘*I feel at times a motion of despite 

Towards one, whose bold contrivances and skill, 

4s you have seen, bear such conspicuous part 

In works of havoc ; taking from these vales, 

One after one, their proudest ornaments. 

Full oft his doings leave me to deplore 

Tall ash-tree sown by winds, by vapours nursed, 

Yn the dry crannies of the pencent rocks ; 

Light birch, aloft upon the horizon’s edge, 

Transparent texture, framing in the cast 

A veil of glory for the ascending moon ; 

ftnd oak whose roots by noontide dew were dam})'.!, 

fF on whose forehead inaccessible 

The raven lodged in safety. Many a shi 

Launch’d into Morecambd Bay, hath owed to him 

Her strong kneo-timbers, and the mast that bear. 

The loftiest of her pendants, Help he gives 

To lordly mansion rising far or near ; 
, ey Norngous wheel that turns ten thousand spin: 
® & Mae vast engine labouring in the mine, 

Cont with meaner prowoss, must have lack’d’ 

The trunk and body of their marvellous strength, 
“If his undauntedecnterprise had fail’d 

Among the mvuntain coves, or keen researsh 

In forest, park, or chase. Yon household fir, 

A guardian planted to fence off the Llast, 

But towering hich the roof above, as if 

Its humble destination were forgot ; 

That sycamore, which annually holds 

ee its shade, as in a stately tent 

On all sides open to the fanning breeze, 

A grave assemblare, seated while they shear 

The flecce-encumber’d flock—the ‘Joyful Eliu,’ 

Around whose trunk the Jasses dance in May, 

Aud the ‘ Lord’s Oak’ would plead their seversi . -: 

In vain, if he were mastor of their fate. 

Not one would have his pitiful regard, 

For prize accommodation, pleasant use, 

For dignity, for old acquaintance sake, 

For ancient custom or distinguish’d name. 

His sentence to the axe would doom them al}. 

But green in age and lusty as he is, 

And promising to stand from year to year, 

Less, as might seem, in rivalship with men 

Than with the forest’s more endurines growth, 
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His own spoons hour will come at last ; 
And like the haughty spoilers of the world, 
This keen destroyer, in his turn, must fall. 


** Now from the living, pass we once again ; 
From age,” the Priest continued, “turn your thoughts j= 
From age, that often unlamented drops, 
And mark that daisied hillock, three spans long. 
Seven | sons sate daily round the board 
Of Gold-rill side ; and when the hope had ceased 
Of other progeny, a daughter then 
Was given, the crowning glory of the whole! 
Welcomed with joy, whose penetra power 
Was not unfolt amid that heavenly 
With which by nature every mother’s soul 
Is stricken, in the moment when her throes 
Are ended, and her ears have heard the cry 
Which tells her that a living child is born, 
And she lies conscious in a blissful rest, 
Chat the dread storm is weather’d by them both. 


‘ Tho father—him at this unlook’d-for gift 
A bolder transport seizes. From the side 
Of his bright hearth, and from his open door, 
And from the laurel-shaded seat thereby, 
Day after day the gladness is diffused 
To all that come, and almost all that pass ; 
Invited, summon’d, to partake the cheer 
read on the never-empty board, and di‘nk 
ealth and good wishes to his new-born gu ; 
From cups replenish’d by his joyous hand. 
Those seven fair brothers variously were moved 
Each by the thoughts best suited tv his years : 
But most of all, and with most thankful mind, 
The hoary grandsire felt himself enrich’d ; 
A happiness that ebb’d not, but remain’d 
To fill the total measure of the soul ! 


rd 


‘From the low tenement, his own abode, 


Whither, as to a little private coll, 

He had withdrawn from bustle, care, and noiza, 
To spend the sabbath of old age in peace, 

Once every day he duteously repair’d 

To rook the cradle of the slumbering babe : 


’ For in that female infant’s name he heard 


The silent name of his departed wife ; 
Heart-stirring music! hourly heard that name.,, 
Full blest he was, ‘Another Margarot Green,’ 
Oft did he say, ‘was come to Gold-rill side.’ 


“‘Ob! pang unthoucht of, as tho ee boon. , 
Itself had been unlook’d-for :—oh ! dire stroke 

Of desolating anguish for them all! 

Just as the child could totter on the floor, 

And by some friendly finger’s help upstay’d, | 

Gange round the garden-walk, whose low ground-flowers 
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Were ing forth, shy messengers of spring,— ° 
Even at at hopefil time,—the winds of March, 
One y day, smiting insidiously, 

Raised in the tender passage of the throat 
Viewless obstruction ; whence, all unforewarn’:, 
The household lost their hope and soul’s deliyht. 
But Providence, that gives and takes away 

By his own law, is merciful and just ; 

Time wants not power to soften all regrets, 

And prayer and thought can bring to worst dist rese 
Due resignation. Therefore, though some tears 
‘ Fajj not to spring from either parent's eye 

Oft as they hear of sorrow like their own, 

Yet this departed little one, too Jong 

The innocent troubler of their quiet, sleeps 

In what may now be call’d a peaceful grave. 


**On a bright day, the brightest of the year, 
These mountains echo’d with an unknown svund, 
A volley, thrice repeated o’er the corse 
Let down into the hollow of that grave, 
Whvgpshelving sides are red with naked mould. 
Yeo rains of April, duly wet this earth | 
ear: burning sun of midsummer, these sods, 

at they may knit together, and therewith 
Our thoughts unite in kindred quietness ! 

Nor so the valley shall forget her loss. 

Dear youth, by yoyng and old alike beloved, 
To me as preCious Be my own !—Green herbs 
May creep (I wish that they would softly creep) 
Over thy last abode, and We may pass 
Reminded less imperxiously of thee :— 

The ridge itself may sink inte the breast 

earth, the great abyss, and be no more ; 

Yet shall not thy remembrance leave our hearta, 
Thy image disappear. ‘The mountain-ash, 
Deck’d with autumnal berries that outshine 
Spring’s richest blossoms, yields a splendid show, 
Amid the leafy woods ; and ye havo seen 

By a broek-side, or solitary tarn, 

ow she her station doth adorn,—the pool 
Glows at hér foet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brighten’d round her. In his native vale 
Such and so glorious did this youth appear ; 

A sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts 
Ry his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 

Of his fair eyesgby his capacious brow, 

By all the graces with which Nature’s hand 

ad bounteously array’d him. As old bards 
T8ll in their idle. songs of wandering gods, 

Pan or Apollo, veil’d in human form ; 

Yet, like the sweet-breath’d violet of the shads,- 
Discover’d in their own despite to sense 

Of mortals (if such fables without blame 
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May find chance mention on this sacred yruund,, 


‘Ro, through a cs rustic garb’s disguise , 


And through the impediment of rural cares, 
In him reveal’d a scholar’s genius shone ; 

And so, not wholly hidden from men’s sight, 
In him the spirit of a hero walk’d 

Our unpretending valley.—How the coit, 
Whizz'd from the stripling’s arm! If touch’d by him, 
The inglorious football mounted to the pitch 
Of the lark’s flight, or shaped a rainbow curve, 
Aloft, in prospert of the shoutin field ! : 
The indefatigable fox had learn’ 

To dread his perseverance in the chase. 

With admiration he could lift his eyes 

To the wide-ruling eagle, aud his hand 

Was loth to assault the majesty he loved ; 

Else had the strongest fastnesses proved weak 
To guard the royal brood. The sailing glead, 
The wheeling swallow, and the darting snipe, 
The sportive sea-gull dancing with the waves, 
And cautious water-fowl, from distant climes, 
Fix’d at their seat,—the centre of tho Mere, = = 
Were subject to young Oswald’s steady aim. 


“From Gallia’s coast a tyrant’s threats wore hur’ : 
Our country mark’d the preparations vast 
Of hostile forces ; and she call'd—with voice 
That fill’d her plains, and reach’d her utmost shores 
And in remotest vales was heard—To at'ms ! 
Then, for the first time, here you might have secu 
The shepherd’s grey to martial] scarlet changed, 
That flash’d uncouthly through the woods and felis 
Ten hardy striplings, allin bright attire, 
And graced with shining weapons, weekly marcel. dc 
From this lone valley, toa central spot 
Where, in assemblage with the flower and choice 
Of the surrounding district, they might learn 
The rudiments of war ; ten—hardy, strong, 
And valiant ; but young Oswald, jike a chief 
And yot a modest comrade, led them forth 
From their shy solitudo, to face the world, 
With a gay confidence and seemly pride :' 
Measuring tho soil beneath their happy fect 
Liko youths releasod from labour, and yet bound 
‘To most laborious service, though to them . 
A festival of unencumber’d ease ; 
The inner spirit keeping holiday, ; 
Like vernal ground to sabbath sunshine left. 


‘* Oft have I mark’d him, at some leisure hour, ,_ 
Stretch’d on the grass or scated in the shade 
Among his fellows, while an ample map 
Before their eyes lay carefully outspread, 

From which the gallant teacher would discourse, 
Now pointing this way and now that.—‘ Here flowz, 
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Thus would he say, ‘The Rhine, that famous stream ! 

East , the Danube, tow’rds this inland sca, 

A mightier river, winds from revm to realm ; 

And, like a serpent, shows his plittering back 

Bespotted with innumerable islrs. 

Here reigns the Russian, there tho Turk ; observe 

His capital city!’ Thence, along a tract 

Of livelier interest to his hopes and fears 

Tlis finger moved, distinguishing the spots 

Where wide-spread conflict then most fiercely raged : 

Nor left unstigmatized those fatal fields 

On which the sons of mighty Germany e 

Were taught a base submission. ‘ Hero behold 

A nobler race, the Switzers, and their land, 

Vales deeper far than these of ours, huge woods, 

And mountains white with everlasting snow ! ’ 

And surely he that spake with kindling brow, 

Was a true patriot, hopeful as the best 

Of that young peasantry who, in our days, 

Have fought and perish’d for Hclvetia’s rights, 

Ah, not in vain !—or those who, in old time, 

For “ae of happier issuo, to tho sido 

Of Tell came trouoping from a thousand huts, 

When he had risen alone! No braver youth 

Descended from Judca’s heights, to march 

With righteous Joshua; or appear’d in arms 

When grove was fell’d, and altar was cast down, 

And Gideon blew the trumpet, soul-inflamed, 

And strong in ‘hatred of idolatry.” 
This spokon, from his seat the Pastor rose, 

And moved towards the grave. Instinctively 

ilis steps we follow’d ; and my voico exclaim’e, 

“* Power to the oppressors of the world is given, 

A might of which they dream not. Oh! tho curso, 

To be the awakener of divinest thoughts, 

Father and founder of exaltcd deeds ; 

And, to whole nations bound in servile straits 

_ The liberal donor of capacities 

More thar heroic ! this to be, nor yet 

Have sense of one connatural wish, nor yet 

Deserve the least return of human thanks ; 

Winning no recompense but deadly hate 

With pity mix’d—astonishment with scorn!” ; 


When these involuntary words ha:l ceased, 
The Pastor saidg ‘‘So Providence is served ; 
The forkéd weapon of the skies can send 
Tumination into deep, dark holds, 
Which the mild sunbearn hath not power to piorce. 
Why do ye quake, intimidated thrones ? 
For, not unconscious of the mighty debt 
Which to out us wrong the sufferer owes, 
Europe, through all her noua seats, 
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Is thirsting for their overthrow, who stild 

Exist, as pagan temples stood of old, 

By very horror o! their impious rites a 

Preserved—are suffer’d to extend their pride, 

Like cedars on the top of Lebanon 

Darkening the sun. But less impatient thoughts, 

And love ‘all hoping, and expecting all,’ 

This hallow’d grave demands, where rests in peace 

A humble champion of the better cause ; 

A peasant youth—so call him, for he ask’d 

No higher name; in whom our country show’d, 

As in a favourite son, most beautiful. 

In spite of vicc, and misery, and disease, 

Spread with the spreading of her wealthy arts; 
ngland, the ancient and the free, appear'’d 

In him to stand before my swimming eyes 

Unconquerably virtuous and secure. 

No more of this, lest I offend his dust ; 

Short was his life, and a brief tale remains. 


‘¢One summer's day, a day of annual pomp 
And solemn chase, from morn to sultry noon 
His steps had follow’d, fleetest ofthe fleet, <«~.” 
The red-deer driven along its native heights 
With cry of hound and horn ; and from that toil 
Return’d with sinews weaken’d and relax’d, 
This generous youth, too negligent of self 

A natural failing which maturer years 

ould have subdued), took fearlessly—and kept-— 
His wonted station in the chilling flood, 
Among a busy company convened 
To wash his father’s flock. Convulsions dire 
Seized him, that self-same night-; and through tne space 
Of twelve ensuing days his frame was wrench’d, 
Till Nature rested from her work in death. 
To him, thus snatch’d away, his comrades paid 
A soldier’s honours. At his funeral hour 
bright was the sun, the sky a cloudless blue,— 
A golden lustre slept upon the hills: 
And if by chance a stranger, wand’ring there, 
From some commanding eminence had look’d 
Down on this spot, well pleased would he fave seen 
A glittering spectacle; but every face 
Was pallid ; seldom hath that eye been moist 
With tears that wept not then ; nor were the fow, 
Who from their dwellings came not forth to join 
In this sad service, less disturb’d than we. 
They started at the tribu 
Of instantaneous thunder, which announced, 
Through the still air, the closing of the gravo u 
And distant mountains echo’d with a sound 
Of lamentation never heard before t”’ 


The Pastor ceased. My venerable friend 
Victoriously upraised his clear bright eye, 
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And, when that eulogy was ended, stood 

nrap® as if his inward sense perceived 
The prolongatior. of some still response, 
Sent by the ancient soul of this wide land— 
The spirit of its mountains and its seas, 
Its cities, temples, fields, its awful power, 
Its rights and virtues—by that Deity 
Descending and supporting his pure heart 
With patriotic confidence and joy. 
And, at the last of those memorial words, 
The pining Solitary turn’d aside ; 
Whether through manly instinct to conceal 
Tender emotions spreading from the heart 
To his worn cheek ; or with uneasy shame 
For those cold humours of habitual spleen, 
Which, fondly seeking in dispraise of man, 
Solace and self-excuse, had sometimes urged 
To self-abuse a not ineloquent tongue. 
Right tow’rds the sacred edifice his steps 
Had been directed ; and we saw him now 
Intent upon a monumental stone, 
Whosincouth form was grafted on the wall, 
Or rather seem’d to have grown into the side 
Of the rude pile ; as ofttimes trunks of trees 
Where Nature works in wild and craggy spots, 
Are seen incorporate with the living rock ; 
To endure for aye. The Vicar, taking note 
Of his employgnent, with a courteous smiie 
Exclaim’d, ‘‘ The sagest antiquarian’s eye 
That task would foil.” And with these added words, 
He thitherward advanced : ‘* Tradition tells 
That, in Eliza’s golden days, a knight 
Came on a war-horse sumptuously attired, 
And fix’d his home in this sequester’d vale. 
*Tis left untold if hero he first drew breath, 
Or as a stranger reach’d this deop recess, 
Unknowing and unknown. A pleasing thought 
I sometimes ontertain, that haply bound ~ 
To Scotignd’s court in service of his queen, * 
Or sent on mission to some northern chief 
Of Englan@s realm, this vale he might have seen’ 
With transient observation ; and thence caught 
An image fair, which, bright’ning in his soul 
When years admonish’d him of failing strength, 
And he no more rejoiced in war’s delights, 
Had power to draw him from the world,—resolved 
To make that Paradise his chosen home, 
To which his peaceful fancy oft had turn’d. 
Vague thoughts are these ; but if belief may rest 
Upon unwritten story fondly traced 
piste to son, in a obscure Plaka  shicla, 

he t arrived, with pomp of spear and shie 
And botke upon pipetted: cover’d Per 
With gilded housings. res A lofty steed— 
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His sole companion, and his faithful friend, 
Whom he, in gratitude, let loose to range ‘. 
In fertile pastures—was beheld with eyes 
Of admiration and delightful awe, 

By those untravell’d dalesmen. With less pride, 
et free from touch of envious discontent, ; 

They saw a mansion at his bidding rise, 

Like a bright star, amid the lowly band 

Of their rude homesteads. Here the warrior dwelt, 

And in that mansion children of his own, 

Or kindred, gather’d round him. Asa tree 

That falls and disappears, the house is gone: e 

And, through improvidence, or want of love 

For ancient worth and honourable things, 

Tho spear and shield are vanish'd, which the knight 

Hung in his rustic hall. One ivied arch 

Myself have seen, a gateway, last remains 

Of that foundation in domestic care 

Raised by his hands. And now no trace is left 

Of the mild-hearted champion, save this stone, 

Faithless memorial! and his family name 

Borne by yon clustering cottages, that sprange" 

From out the ruins of his stately lodgo ; 

These, and the name and title at full lepgth,— 

Sir Alfred Irthing—with appropriate words 

Accompanied, still extant, in a wreath 

Or posy, girding round the several fronts 

Of three clear-suunding and harmoniousbells, 

That in the steeple hang, his pious gift.” 


*‘So falls, so languishes, grows dim, and dies,” 

‘The grey-hair’d Wanderer pensively exclaim’d, 

‘* All that this world is proud of. From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down ; 

Perish the roses and the flowers of kings ; 

Princes, and empcrors, and the crowns and palms 
Of all the mighty, wither’d and consumed! 

Vor is power given to lowliest innocence 

ong to protect her own.’ The man himself 
Departs ; and soon is spent the line of those ‘ 

Who, in the bodily image, inthe mind, x 

In heart or‘soul, in station or pursuit, 

Did most resemble him. Degrees and ranks, 
Fraternities and orders—hoaping high 

Now wealth upon the burthen of the old, 

And placing trust in privilege confirm’d 

And ro-confirm’d—are scofi’d at with « smile 

of dy foretaste, from the secret stand 
Of desolation, aim’d: to slow decline 
‘hese yield, and these to sudden overthrow ; 

Their virtue, service, happiness, and state 

Expire ; and Nature’s pleasant robe of green, 
Humanity’s appointed shroud, enwraps 

Their monuments and their memory. The vast frame 
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Of social nature changes evermore 
Her organs and her members, with decay 
, and restless generation, powers 

And functions dying and produced at need,— 
And by this law the mighty whole subsists : 
With an ascent and progress in the main ; 

Yet, oh! How disproportion’d to the hopes . 
‘And expectations of self-flattering minds! 

The courteous knight, whose bonos are hero interr’d, 
Lived in an age conspicuous as our own 

For strife and ferment in the minds of men ; 
Whence alteration, in the forms of things, 
Various and vast. A memorable age! 

Which did to him assign a pensive lot, 

To linger ’mid the last of those bright clouds, 
That, on the steady breeze of honour, sail’d 

In long procession calm and beautiful. 

He, who had scen his own bright order fado, 
And its devotion gradually decline 

While War, relinquishing the lance and shicld, 

er tempor changed, and bow’d to other laws), 

Had also witness’d, in his morn of life, 
ha-fioleut commotion, which o’erthrew, 

In town, and city, and sequester’d glen, 

Altar, and cross, and church of solemn roof, 
And old religious house—pile after pile ; 

And shook the tenants out into the fields, 

Like wild beasts without home! Their hour was come, 
But why no eoftening thought of gratitude, 

No just remembrance, scruple, or wiso doubt? 
Benevolence is mild ; nor borrows help, 

Save at worst need, from bold impctuous force, 
Fitliest allied to anger and revengo. 
But human-kind rejoices in the might 

Of mutability, and airy hopes, 

Dancing around her, hinder and disturb 

Those meditations of the soul which feed 

The retrospective virtues. Festive songs 
Break from the madden’d nations at the sight 
Ot sudden overthrow; and cold nez lect 

Is the sure consequence of slow decay. 

e 
‘¢ Even,” said the Wanderer, ‘‘as that courteous knizht 

Bound by his vow to labour for redress 

Ot all who suffer wrong, and to enact 

By sword and lance the law of gentleness, 

If I may venture of mysclf to speak, 

Trusting that®not incongruously I blend 

Low things with lofty, I too shall be doom’d 
a'o outlive the kindly use and fair esteem 

Ot the poor calling which my youth embraced 
With no unworthy prospect. But enough ; 
Thoughts crowd upon me—and ’twere seemlier now 
To stop, and yield our gracious teacher thanke« 
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For the pathetic records which his voice 

Hath here deliver’d : words of heartfelt truth, 
‘Tending to patience when affliction strikes ; 
To hope and love ; to confident repose 

Tn God; and reverence for the dust of man.’ 


BOOK VIII. 


THE PARSONAGE. 


Pastor’s apprehensions that he might have detained his auditors too long~Invitation to 
his house—Solitary disinclined to comply— Rallies the Wanderer—A1d somewhat play- 
fully draws a comparison between his itinerant profession and that of the knight- 
errant—which leads to Wanderer’s giviag an account of changes in the country from 
the manufacturing spirit—Favourable cifects—The other side of the picture, and chietly 
as it has affected the humbler classes—Wandercr asserts the hollowness of all national 
grandeur if unsupported by moral worth—QGives instauces—Physical science unable to 
support itself—Lamentations over an excess of manufiucturing industry among the 
huimbler classes of society—Picture of a child employed in a cotton-mill—Ignorance and 
degradation of children among the agricultural populntion review -Convorsation 

* broken off by a renewed invitation from the Pastor—Path leading to his house—Ita 
appearance described—His daughter—His wife—His son (n boy) enters with his com- 
panion—Their happy appearancve—The Wanderer how affected by the sight of them. 


THE pensive Sceptic of the lonely vale 

To those acknowledgments subscribed his own, 
With a sedate compliance, which the Priest 
Fail'd not to notice, inly pleased, and safl :-— 
“If ye, by whom invited, I commenced 

Those narratives of calm and humble life, 

Be satisfied, ’tis well,—the end is gain’d ; 

And, in return for sympathy bestow’d, 

And patient listening, thanks accept from mo. 
—Life, death, eternity ! momentous themes 
Are these—and might demand a scraph’s tongue, 
Were they not equal to their own support ; 

And therefore no incompetence of mine 

Could do them wrong. The universal forms 

Of human nature, in a spot like this, 

Present themsclves at once to all men’s view : 
Ye wish’d for act and circumstance, that mile 
The individual known and understood ; 

And such as my best judgment could select 
From what the placo afforded, have been given ; 
Though ap rehensions cross’d me, in the cours? 
Of this self-pleasing exercise, that yo  ¢s 

My zeal to his would liken, who, possess’d 

Of some rare gems, or pictures finely wrought, 
Unlocks his cabinet, and draws them forth 

One after one—soliciting regard 

To this, and this, as worthier than the last, 

Till the spectator, who awhile was pleased 
More than th’ exhibitor himself, becomes 
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Weary and faint, and longs to be relensed. 
—Butelet us hence! my dwelling is in sight, 
And there—”’ 


At this the Solitary shrunk 
With backward will ; but, wanting not address 
That inward motion to disguise, he said 
To his compatriot, smiling as he spake,— 
‘¢ The peaceable remains of this good knight 
Would be disturb’d, I fear, with wrathful scorn, 
If consciousness could reach him where he lies 
That one, albeit of these degenerate times, 
Deploring changes past, or dreading change 
Foreseen, had anon to couple, even in thought, 
The fine vocation of the sword and lance 
With the gross aims and body-bending toil 
Of a poor brotherhood who walk the earth 
Pitied, and, where they are not known, despisod. 
Yet, by the good knight’s leave, the two estates 
Are graced with some resemblance. Errant those 
Exiles and wanderers ; and the like are these, 
Whé'®ith their burthon, traverse hill and dale, 
Carrying relief for nature’s simple wants. 
What though no higher recompense they seek 
Than honest maintenance, by irksome toil 
Full oft procured, yet such may claim respect, 
Among the intelligent, for what this course 
Enables them to be and to perform, 
Lheir tardy steps give leisure to observe, 
While solitude permits the mind to feel ; 
And doth instruct her to supply defocts 
By the division of leer inward self, 
For grateful converse : and to these poor men, 
As I have heard you boast with honest pride, 
Nature is bountiful ; where’er they go, 
Kind nature's various wealth is all their own, 
Versed in the charactors of men; and bound, 
By tie of daily interest, to maintain 
haere deat | manners wd smooth specch ; 
Such have been, and still are, in their deyrec, 
Examples efficacious to refine 
Rude intercourse ; apt instruments to excite, 
By importation of unlook’d-for arts, 
Barbarian torpor, and blind prejudice ; 
Raising, through just gradation, savage life 
To rustic, and the rustic to urbane, 
Within their‘moving magazines is lodged 
Power that comes forth to quicken and exalt 

°Th’ affections seated in the mother's breast, 

And in the lover’s fancy ; and to feed 
The sober sympathies of long-tried friends. 
By these itinerants, as experienced men, 
Counsel is given ; contention they appease 
With healing words ; and in remotest wilds, 
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Tears wipe away, and pleasant tidings brmg ;— 
Could tho proud quest of chivalry do more?” ,, 


‘¢ Happy,” rejoin’d the Wanderer, “they who gain 
A panegyric from your generous tongue ! 
But, if to these wayfarers once pertain’d 
Aught of romantic interest, ’tis gone ; 
Their purer service, in this realm at least, 
Is past for ever. An inventive age 
Has wrought, if not with speed of magic, yet 
‘to most strange issues. 1 have lived to mark 
A new and unforeseen creation rise ‘ 
From out the labours of a peaceful land, 
Wielding her potent enginery to frame 
And to produce, with appetite as keen 
As that of war, which rests not night or day, 
Industrious to destroy! With fruitless pains 
Might one like me now visit many a tract 
Which, in his youth, he trod, and trod again, 
A lone pedestrian with a scanty freight, 
Wish’d for, or welcome, wheresoe’cr he can e— 
Among the tenantry of thorpo and vill ; wa 
Or straggling burgh, of ancient charter proud, 
And dignified by battlements and towers 
Of some stern castle, mouldering on the brow 
Of a green hill or bank of rugged stream. 
The footpath faintly mark’d, the horse-track wild, 
And formidable length of plashy lane 
(Prized avenues ere others had been shapéd 
Or easier links connecting place with place), 
Have vaniich'a—-awallow'd up by stately roads, 
Easy and bold, that penetrate the gloom 
Of England’s farthest giens. Tho earth has lent 
Her waters, air her breezes ; and the sail’ 
Of traffic glides with ceaseless interchange, 
Glistening along the low and woody dale, 
Or on the naked mountain’s lofty side. 
Meanwhile, at social industry’s command, 
How quick, how vast an increase! From tho germ 
Of some poor hamlet, rapidly produced 
Here a huge town, continuous and compact, . 
Hiding tho face of curth for leagues—and there, 
Where not a habitation stood before, 
The abodes of men irregularly mass'd 
Like trees in forests,— pee through spacious tracts, 
O’er which the smoke of unremitting fires 
Hangs permanent, and plentiful as wreaths 
Of vapour glittering in the morning sun. 
And, wheresoo’er the traveller turns his steps, 
He sees the harren wilderness erased, 
Or disappearing ; triumph that proclaims 
How much the mild directress of the plough 
Owes to alliance with these new-born arts ! 
Hence is the wide sea peopled,—and the shores 
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Of Britain are resorted to by ships 

Freighted from every climate of the world 

With the world’s choicest produce. Hence that sum 
Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 

Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays ; 

That animating spectacle of sails 

Which, through her inland regions, to and fro 

Pass with the respirations of the tide, 

Perpetual, multitudinous! Finally, 
Hence a dread arm of floating power, a voice 

Of thunder, daunting those who would apprvach 
With hostile purposes the blesséd isle, 

Truth’s consecrated residence, the scat 

Impregnable of liberty and peace. 


** And yet, O happy Pastor ofa flock 
Faithfully watch’d, and, by that loving care 
And Heaven’s good providence, preserved from taint ! 
With you I grieve, when on the darker sido 
Of this great change I look ; and there bohold, 
Through strong temptation of those gainful arts, 
Such «atrage done to nature as compels 
The indignant power to justify herself ; 
Yea, to avenge her violated rights, 
For England's bane. When soothing darkness spreads 
O’er hill and vale,” the Wanderer thus express'd 
His recollections, ‘‘ and the punctual stars, 
While all thipgs else are gathering to their homes, 
Advance, and in the firmament of heaven 
Glitter—but undisturbing, undisturb’d, 
As if their silent company were charged 
With peaceful admgnitions for the heart 
Of all-beholding man, earth's thoughtful lord, 
Then in full many a region, once like this 
The assured domain of calm simplicity 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural light, 
Prepared for never-resting labour's eyes, 
Breaks from a many-window’d fabric huge ; 
And at the appointed hour a bell is heard,— 
Of harsRer import than the curfew-knoll 
That ee the Norman conqueror’s stern behest, 
A local summons to unceasing toil ! 
res ore are now the ministers of day ; 
And, as they issue from the illumincd pile, 
A fresh band meets them at the crowded door, 
And in the courts—and where the rumbling stream, 
‘That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 
Glares, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 

ong the rocks below. Men, maidens, youths. 

other and little children, boys and girls 
Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 
Within this temple, where is offer’d up 
To gain—the master idol of the realm, 
Perpetual sacrifice. Even thus of old 
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Our ancestors, within the still domain 

Lt ol secacbny or poovenwus! ohare ght 
ites ils kept ; where tapers day and ni 

On the dim altar burn’d continually, 

In token that the house was evermore 

Watching to God. Religious men were thoy ; 

Nor would their reason, tutor’d to aspire 

Above this transitory world, allow 

That there should pass a moment of the year 

When in their land the Almighty’s service ceased. 


**Triaumph who will in theso profaner ritcs 
Which we, a generation self-extoll’d, ' 
As zealously perform—I cannot share 
His proud complacency : yet I oxult, 

Casting reserve away—exult to see 

An intellectual mastery exercised 

O’er the blind elements; a purpose given, 

A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted—to brute matter. I rojoice, 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers 
Which, by the thinking mind have been compell’d 
To serve the will of feeble-bodied man. 
For with the sense of admiration blends 

The animating hope that time may come, 
When strengthen’d, yet not dazzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over nature puin’d, 

Ven of all lands shall exercise the same 

[In due proportion to their country’s need; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 

-pon the morallaw. Egyptian Thebes— 
fyre, by the margin of the sounding waves— 
Palmyra, central in the desert—fell ; . 
And the arts died by which they had been raised. 
Call Archimedes from his buried tomb 

Upon the plain of vanish’d Syracuse, 

And feelingly the sage shall make report 

How insecure, how baseless in itself, 

Is that philosophy, whose sway is framed 

For mere material instruments—how weak 
Those arts, and high inventions, if unpropp'd 
By virtue. He, with sighs of pensive grief, 
Amid his calm abstractions, would admit 

That not the slender privilege is theirs 
To save themselves from blank forgetfulness !” 


When from the Wanderer’s lips thesé’words had fal?’n, 
I said, “‘ And did in truth these vaunted arts 
Possess such privilege, how could we escape ‘ 
Regret and painful sadness, who revere, 
And would preserve, as things above all price, 
The old domestio morals of the land, 
Her simple manners, and the stable worth 
That dignified and cheer’d a low estate ? 
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Oh! where is now the character of peace, 
Sobriety, and order, and chaste love, 
And “honest dealing, and untainted specch, 
And pure goodwill, and hospitable cheer, 
That mado the very thought of country life 
A thought of refuge for a mind detain’d 
Reluctantly amid the bustling crowd ?— 
Where now the beauty of the sabbath kept 
With conscientious reverence, asa day 
wy the Almighty Lawgiver pronounced 

oly and blest—and where the winning grace 
Of all the lighter ornaments attach’d 
To timo and season, as the year roll’d round ?” 


‘*Fled !¥ was the Wanderer’s passionate response, 
‘* Fled utterly ! or only to be traced 
In a few fortunate retreats like this ; 
Which I behold with trembling, when I think 
What lamentable change a ycar—a month— 
May bring ; that brook converting as it runs 
Into an instrument of deadly bane 
For tose, who, yet untempted to forsake 
The simple occupations of their sires, 
Drink tho pure water of its innocent stream 
With lip almost as pure. Domestic bliss 
Or call it comfort, by a humbier name), 

ow art thou blighted for the poor man’s heart ! 


‘ Lo! in such, neighbourhood, from morn to eve, 


w 


Tho habitations empty! or perchance 

The mother left alone,—no belping hand 

To rock the cradle of her peevish babe ; 

No daughters round her, busy at the wheel, 

Or in despatch of each day’s little growth 

Of household occupation ; no nice arts 

Of needlework ; no bustle at the fire, 

Where once the dinner was prepared with pride: 
Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the mind ; 
Nothing to praise, to teach, or to command 
The father—if perchance he still retain 

His olf employments—goes to field or wood, 

No longgr led or follow’d hy his sons ; 

Idlers perchance they were,—but in his sight ; 
Breathing fresh air, and treading the green carth £ 
Till their short holiday of childhood ceased, 
Ne’er toreturn! That birthright now is lost. 
Economists will tell you that the state 

Thrives by the forfeiture—unfeeling thought, 
And false as monstrous! Can the mother thrive 
By the destruction of her innocent sons? 

In whom a premature necessity 

Blocks out the forms of nature, preconsumes 
The reason, famishes the heart, shuts up 

The infant being in itself, and makcs 

Its very spring a season of decay ? 
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The lot is wretched, the condition sad, 

Whether a pining discontent survive, 
And thirst for change; or habit hath subdued ° 
The soul depress’d ; dejected—even to love 

Of her dull tasks, and close captivity. 

O banish far such wisdom as condemns 

A native Briton to these inward chains, 

Fix’d in his soul, so early and so deep, 

Without his own consent, or knowledge, fix’d ! 
He is a slave to whom release comes not, 

And cannot come. The boy, where’cr he turns, 
Is still a prisoner ; when the wind is up 

Among the clouds and in the ancient woods, 

Or when the sun is rising in the heavens, 

Quiet and calm. Behold him—in the school 

Of his attainments? no: but with the air 
Fanning his temples under heaven’s bluo arch. 
His raiment, whiten’d o er with cotton flakes, 

Or locks of wool, announces whence he comes. 
Creeping his gait and cowering—his lip pale— 
His respiration quick and audible ; 

And scarcely could you fancy that a gleam 

From out those languid eyes could break, or plus 
Mantle upon his check. Js this the form, 

4s that the countenance, and such the port, 

‘Of no mean being? One who should be clothed 
With dignity befitting his pee hope ; 

Who, in his very childhood, should appear 
Sublime—from present purity and joy! © 

The limbs increase ; but liberty of mind 

Thus gone for ever, this organic frame, 

Which from Heszven’s bounty we receive, instinct 
With light and gladsome motions,*soon becomes 
Dull, to the joy of her own motions ‘tcad ; 

And even the touch, so exquisitely pour’d 
Through the whole body, with a languid will 
Performs its functions ; rarely competent 

'o impress a vivid feeling on the mind 

Of what there is delightful in the breeze, 

The gentle visitations of the sun, e 
Or lapse of liquid eloment—by hand, 

Or foot, or lip, in summer’s warmth—-)fro¢eifed. 
—Can hope look forward to a manhoo.griesed 
On such foundations ?”’ mit 

‘¢ Hope is none “a 1 

The pale Recluse indignantly exclaim’d, ess !* 
‘«* And tens of thousands suffer wrong as,de. |.. 

Yet be it ask’d, in justice to our age, \ 

If there were not, before those arts apbew & ” 
These structures rose, commingling old and young, 
And unripe sex with sex, for mutual taint ; , 
Then, if there were not, in our far-famed isle, 
-Multitudes, who from infancy had breathed 

Air unimprison’d, and had lived at large ; 
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Yet walk’d beneath the sun, in human shape, 

As abject as degraded? At this day, 

Who enumerate the crazy huts 

And tottering hovels, whence do issue forth 

A ragged offspring, with their own blanch’d hair 
Crown’d like the image of fantastic Fear ; 

Or wearing, we might say, in that white growth 
An ill-adjusted turban for defence 

Or fierceness, wreath’d around their sunburnt brows, 
By savage naturo’s unassisted care. 

Naked, and colour’d like the soil, the feet 
Onewhich they stand; as if thereby they drew 
Some nourishment, as trees do by their rvots, 
rom earth, the common mother of us all. 

‘igure and fnien, complexion and attire, 

Are framed to strike dismay, but the outstretch’d hand 
And whining voice denote them supplicants 

For the least boon that pity can bestow. 

Such on the breast of darksome hoaths are found ; 
And with their parents dwell upon the skirts 

Of furze-clad commons; and are born and rear'd 
At ths fuine’s mouth, beneath impending rocks, 
Or in the chambers of some natural cave ; 

And where their ancestors orected huts, 
‘For the convenience of unlawful gain, 

In forest purlieus ; and the like are bred, 

All England through, where nooks and slips of ground 
Purloin’d in jjmes less jealous than our own, 
From the green margin of the public way, 

A residence afford them, ’mid the bloom 

And gaiety of cultivated fields. 

Such (we will hope the lowest in the scale) 

Do I remember ofttimes to have scen 

"Mid Buxton’s dreary heights. Upon the watch, 
‘Till the swift vehicle approach, they stand ; 
Then, following closely with the cloud of dust, 
An uncouth feat exhibit, and are yono, 

Heels over head, like tumblers on a stage. 

Up from the ground they snatch the copper coin, 
And, of the freight of merry passengers 

Fixing a gteady eye, maintain their specd ; 

And spin—and pant—and overhead ayain, 

Wild pursuivants ! until their breath 1s lost, 

Or bounty tires,—and every face that smiled 
Encouragement, hath ceased to look that way. 
But, like the vagrants of the gipsy tribe. 

These, bred te little pleasure in themselves, 

Are profitless to others. Turn we then 
wo Britons born and bred within the pale 

Of civil polity, and early train’d 

To earn, by wholesome labour in the field, 

The bread they eat. A sample should I give 

Of what this stock produces to enrich 

And beautify the tender age of life, 
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A sample fairly cull’d—ye would exclaim, 

‘Is this the whistling ploughboy whose shrill noted 
Impart new gladness to the morning air? ’ 

Forgive me! if I venture to suspect 

That many, Sweet to hear of in soft verse, 

Are of no finer frame : his joints are stiff; 
Beneath a cumbrous frock that to the knees 
Invests the thriving churl, his legs appear, 

Fellows to those which lustily apbeld 

The wooden stools for everlasting use, 

On which our fathers sate. And mark his brow! 
Under whose shaggy canopy are set ‘ 
Two eyes, not dim, but of a healthy stare; 

Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and strange ; 
Proclaiming boldly that they never drew “ 

A look or motion of intelligence 

From infant corning of the Christ-cross-row, 

Or puzzling through a primer, line by line, 

Till perfect mast’ry crown the pains at last. 

What kindly warmth from touch of fost’ring hand, 
What penetrating power of sun or breeze, 

Shall e’er dissolve the crust wherein his soul “™ 
Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheath’d in ico? 

This torpor is no pitiable work 

Qf modern ingenuity ; no town . 
Nor crowded city may be tax’d with aught 

Of sottish vice or desperate breach of law, 

To which in after-years he may be rousedg 

This boy tho fields produce ; his spade and hoe, 
The carter’s whip which on his shoulder rests 

In air high-towering with a boorish pomp, 

The sceptre of his sway ; his country’s name, 

Her equal rights, her churches and her schools, 
What have they done for him? And, let me ask, 
For tens of thousands uninform’d as he ? 

In brief—what liberty of mind is here ?”’ 


This cheerful sally pleased the mild good man, 
To whom the appeal couch’d in those closing words 
Was pointedly addresa’d ; and to the thoughts 
Which, in assent or opposition, rose e 
Within his mind, he seem’d prepared to give 
Prompt utterance ; but, rising from our seat, 
The hospitable Vicar interposed 
With invitation earnestly renew’d. 
We follow’d, taking as he led, a path 
Along a hedge of stately hollies framed, © 
Whose flexile boughs, descending with a weirht 
Df leafy spray, conceal’d the stems and roots ‘ 
That gave them nourishment, How sweet, methough 
When the fieree wind comes howling from the north, 
How grateful, this impenetrable screen ! 
Not ed by simple wearing of the foot 
On rural business passing to and fro 
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Was the commodious walk ; a careful hand 
Had mark’d the line, and strown the surface o’er 
‘With pure cerulean gravel, from the heights 
Fetch’d by the neighbouring brook. Across the vale 
The stately fence econ beige our steps ; 
And thus the pathway, by Lapeer eon 
Guarded and graced, seem’d fashion’d to unite, 
As by a beautiful yet solemn chain, 
The Pastor's mansion with the hounso of prayer. 


Like image of solemnity conjoin’d 
With feminine allurement soft and fair, 
‘The mansion’s self display’d ; a reverend pile 
With bold projections and recesses deep ; 
Shadowy, ygt gay and lightsome as it stood 
Fronting tho noontide sun. We paused to admire 
The pillar’d porch, elaborately emboss’d ; 
The low wide windows with their mullions old ; 
The ‘cornice richly fretted, of grey stone ; 
And that smooth slope from which the dwelling rosa, 
By beds and banks Arcadian of gay fiowers 
And flgwering shrubs, protected and adorn’d. 
Profusion bright! and every flower assuming 
A more than natura] vividness of hue, 
From unaffected contrast with the gloom 
Of sober cypress, and the darker foil 
Of yew, in which survived some tracvs, here 
Not unbecoming, of grotesque device 
And uncoutiofancy. From behind the roof 
Rose the slim ash and massy sycamore, 
Blending their diverse foliaye with the rreen 
Of ivy, flourishing and thick, that clasp’d 
The huge round chimneys, harbour of delight 
For wren and redbreast, where they sit and sing 
Their slender ditties when the trees are bare. 
Nor must I pass unnoticed (leaving else 
The picture ineomplete, as it appear’d 
Before our eyes) a relique of old times 
Happily sparetl, a little Gothic niche 
Of nicegt workmanship ; which once had held 
The sculptured image of some patron saint, 
Or of theé@lesséd Virgin, looking down 
Qn all who enter’d those religious doors. 


But lo! where from the rocky garden mount, 
Urown'd by its antique summer-house, descends, 
Light as the silver fawn, a radiant girl ; 

For she hath wecognized her honour’d friend 
The Wanderer, ever welcome! A prompt kiss 
The gladsome child bestows at his request, 
And, up the flowery lawn as we advance, 
Hangs on the old man with a happy look, 

And with a pretty restless hand of love. 

‘We enter; need I tell the courteous guise 

In which the lady of the place received 
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Our little band, with salutation meet | . 

To ench accorded? Graceful was her port ; 

A lofty stature undepress’d by time, ° 
Whose visitation had not spared to touch 

The finer lineaments of frame and face ; 

To that complexion brought which prudence trusts & 
And wisdom loves. But when a stately ship 

Sails in smooth weather by the placid coast 

On homeward voyage, what if wind and wave, 

And hardship undergone in various climes, 

Have caused her to abate the virgin pride, 

And that full trim of inexperienced hope 

With which ghe left hor haven-—not for this, ss 
Should the sun strike her, and the impartial breeze 
Play on hor streamers, doth she fail to assuzne 
Brightness and touching beauty of her own, 

That charm all eyes—so bright to us appear’d 

This goodly matron, shining in the beams 

Of unexpected pleasure. Soon the board 

Was spread, and we partook a plain repast. 


Here in cool shelter, while the scorching heat_ 
SH era the fields, we sate, and entertain’d 
The mid-day hours with desultory talk ; 
From trivial themes to general argument 
Passing, as accident or fancy led, 

Or courtesy prescribed. hile question rose 
And answer flow’d, the fetters of reserve 
Dropp’d from ovr minds ; and even the shy Recluse 
Resumed the manners of his happier days ; 
He in the various conversation bore 

A willing, and, at times, a forward part ; 

Yet with the grace of one who in the world 
Had learn’d the art of pleasing, and had now 
Occasion given him to F isplay his skill, 

Upon the stedfast ’vantage ground of truth. 
He gazed with admiration unsuppross’d — 
Upon the landscape of the sun-bright vale, 
Scen, from the shady room in which we 8ate, 
In soften’d perspective ; and more than once 
Praised the consummate harmony serene 

Of gravity and clegance, diffused 

Around the mansion and its whole domain ; 
Not, doubtless, without help of female taste 
And female care. ‘‘ A blesséd lot is yours ! ” 
He said, and with that exclamation breathed 
A tender sigh ; but, suddenly the door , 
Opening, with eager haste two lusty boys 
Appear’d, confusion checking their delight. 
Not brothers they in feature or attire, 

But fond companions, so I guess’d, in field, 
And by the river side—from which they come, 
A pair of anglers, laden with their spoil. 

One bears a willow pannier on his back, 
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The boy of plainer garb, and more abash’d 

In countenance—more distant and retired. 

Twin fhight the other be to that fair girl 

Who bounded towards us from the garden mounts 
Triumphant entry this to him !—for see, 
Between his hands he holds a smooth blue stone, 
On whose capacious surface is outspread 

Large store of gleaming crimson-spotted trouts ; 
Ranged side by side, in regular ascent, 

One after one, still lessening by degrees 

Up to the dwarf that tops the pinnacle. 

Upon the board he lays the sky-blue stone 

ith its rich spoil: their number he proclaims ; 
Tells from what pool the noblest had been dragg’d; 
And where the very monarch of the brook, 
After long struggle, had escaped at last— 
Stealing alternately at them and us 

(As doth his comrade too) a look of pride. 

And, verily, the silent creatures made 

A splendid sight, together thus exposed ; 
Dead—but not sullied or deform'd by death, 
That segn'd to pity what he could not spare. 


But oh! the animation in the mien 
Of those two boys !—yea in the very words 
With which the young narrator was inspired, 
When, as our questions led, he told at large 
Of that day’s prowess! Him might I compare, 
His look, tongg, gestures, eager eloquence, 
To a bold brook which splits for better speed, 
And, at the self-same moment, works its way 
Through many channels, ever and anon 
Parted and reunited » his compeer 
To the still lake, whose stillness is to the eye 
As beautiful, as grateful to the mind. 
But to what object shall the lovely girl 
Be liken’d? She whose countenance and air 
Unite the graceful qualities of both, 
E’en as she shares the pride and joy of both. 


My gray-hair’d friend was moved ; his vivid eye 
Glisten’d with tenderness ; his mind, J knew, 
Was full, afid had, I doubted not, return’d, 

Upon this impulse, to the theme erewhile 
Abruptly broken off. ‘The ruddy boys 

Did now withdraw to take their well-earn’d meal ; 
And he a whom all tongues resign’d their rights 
With willingnegs—to whom the general ear 
Listen’d with readier patience than to strain 

Of music, lute, or harp,—a long delight, 

Tat ceased not when his voice had ceased), as one 
Who from truth’s central point serenely views 
The compass of his argument, began 

Mildly, and with a clear and ‘steady tone, 
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BOOK IX. 


DISCOURSE OF THE WANDERER, AND AN EVENING VISIT TO 
THE LAKE, 

Wanderer asserts that an active ciple pevsce the universe—Its noblest seat the 
human soul—How lively this oe in childhood—Hence the delight in old 
age of looking back upon childhood—The dignity, powers, and privileges of 
<—These not to be looked for grossly: but under a just government—. t of a 
human creature to be exempt from ng considered as a mere instrument—Vicious 
inclinations are best kept under by giving ones an opparsunity to show them- 
selves—The condition of multitudes deplo: from want of aches lg to this truth 
on the part of their superiors in society--Former conversation, to, and the Wan- 
derer’s opinions set in a clearer ight—Genuine principles of equalify—Truth placed 
within reach of the humblest—Happy state of the two boys again adverted to—Earnest 
wish Soy. plopae for a system of national education established universally by - 
men Jorious effects of this foretold—Wauderer breaks off— Walk to the lake— 
—Deacription of scenery and amusements -Grand spectacle from the aldé of a hill— 
Address of Priest to the Supreme Being, WD the course of which he contrasts with ancient 
barbariam the present a A the scene before him—The change ascribed to 
Ohristianity—Apostrophe his dock, living and dead—Gratitude to the Almighty— 
Return over the lake—Parting with the Solitury—Under what circumstances. 


** To every form of being is assign’d,” 

Thus calmly spake the vanarable sage, 

‘An acteve principle: howe’er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 

In all things, in all natures, in the stars 

Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters, and the invisible air. 
Whate’er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating goud, 

A simple blessing, or with evil mix’d ; 

Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 

It circulates, the soul of all the worlds. 

This is the freedom of the universe ; 
Unfolded still the more, more visible, 

The more we know, and yet is reverenced least, 
And least respected, in the human mind, 

Its most apparent home. Tho food of hope 
Is meditatec action ; robb’d of this, 

Her sole support, she languishes and dies. 
We perish also ; for we live by hope 

And by desire ; we sce by the glad light, 
And breathe the sweet air of futurity ; 

And so we live, or else we have no life. 
To-morrow, nay, perchance, this very hour 
(For every moment has its own to-morrow), ? 
Those blooming boys, whose hearts are almost sick 
With pee triumph, will be sure to find 

A field before them freshen’d with the dew 
Ot other expectations ; in which course 
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Their happy year spins round. The youth obe 
A like glad impulse ; and so moves the fan 
*Mid all his apprehensions, cares, and fears ; 

Or so he ought to move. Ah! why in age 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 

Of childhood, but that there the soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpair’d 

Of her own native vigour—but for this, 

That it is given her thence in age to hear 
Reverberations, and a choral song, 
Commingling with the incense that ascends, 
Undaunted, towards the imperishable heavens, 
From her own lonely altar? Dv. not think 
That good and wise will ever be allow’d, 
Though strength decay, to breathe in such estat- 
As shall divide them wholly from the stir 

Of hopeful nature. Rightly is it said 

That man descends into the vale of years ; 
Yet have I thought that we might also speak, 
And not presumptuously, I trust, of age, 

As of a final eminence, though bare 

In aspéct and forbidding, yet a point 

On which ’tis not impossible to sit 

In awful sovercignty ; a place of power— 

‘A throne, which may be liken’d unto his, 

Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 

Down from a mountain-top,—say one of those 

High peaks,g¢hat bound the vale where now we are 

Faint and diminish’d to the Lead eye, 

Forest and field, and hill and dale, appear, 

With all the shapes upon their surface spread. 

But while the grosmand visible frame of things 
telinquishes its hold upon the sense, 

Yea, almost on the mind itself, and secms 

All unsubstantialized—how loud the voice 

Of waters, with invigorated peal 

From the full river in the vale below 

Ascending! For on that superior height 

Who sits is disencumber’d from the press 

Of near*obstructions, and is privileged 

To breatiee in solitude, above the host 

Of ever-humming insects, ’mid thin air 

That suits not them. The murmur of the leaves, 

Many and idle, touches not his ear: 

This he is freed from, and from thousand notes 

Not less unceasing, not less vain than these, 

By which the“finer passages of sense 

Are occupied ; and the soul, that would incline 

go listen, is prevented or deterr’d. 


‘* And may it not be hoped that, placed by age 
In like removal, tranquil, though severe, 
We are not so removed for utter loss, 
But for some favour, suited to our need ? 
What more than this, ere i thereby should gain 
’ ¥ 
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Fresh power to commune with th’ invisible world 
And hear the mighty stream of tendency oO 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 

A clear, sonorous voice, inaudible 

To the vast multitude, whose doom it is 

To run the giddy round of vain delight, 

Or fret and labour on the plain below. 

But, if to such sublime ascent the hopes 

Of man may rise, as to a welcome close 

And termination of his mortal course, 

Them only can such i inspire whose minds 
Have not been starved by absolute neglect, ‘ 
Nor bodies crush’d by unremitting toil ; 

To whom kind Nature, therefore, may affqrd 
Proof of the sacred love she bears for all ; 
Whose birthright reason, therefore, may insure. 
For me, consulting what I feel within 

In times when most existence with herself 

Ts satisfied, I cannot but believe, 

That, far as kindly Nature hath free scope 
And reason’s sway predominates, even so far, 
Country, society, and time itself, 

That saps the individual’s bodily frame, 

And lays the generations low in dust, 

Do, by th’ Almighty Ruler’s grace, partake 

Of one maternal spirit, bringing forth 

And cherishing with ever-constant love, 

That tires not, nor betrays. Our life is #arn'd 
Out of her course, wherever man is made 

An offering or a sacrifice, a tool 

Or implement, a passive thing employ’d 

As a brute mean, without acknowlsdgment 

Of common right or interest in the end ; 

Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 
Say, what can follow for a rational soul 
Perverted thus, but weakness in all good, 

And strength in evil? Hence an after-call 
For chastisement, and custody, and bonds, 
And ofttimes death, avenger of the past, : 
And the sole guardian in whose hands we dare 
Intrust the future. Not for these sad issues 
‘Was man created ; but t’ obey the law 

Of life, and hope, and action. And ’tis known, 
That when we stand upon our native soil, 
Unelbow’d by such objects as oppress 

Our active powers, those powers themselves become 
Strong to subvert our noxious qualities : 

They sweep away infection from the heart, 

And, by the substitution of delight, 

Suppress all evil ; whence the being moves 

In beauty through the world ; and all who see 
Bless him, rejoicing in his neighbourhood.” 


** Then,” said the Solitary, *- vy wnat power 
Of language shall a feeling heart express 
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Her sorrow for that multitude in whom 

We look for heaith from seeds that have been sown 

In sidkness, and for increase in a power 

That works but by extinction? On themselves 

They cannot lean, nor turn to their own hearts 

fo know what they must do; their wisdom is 

Co look into the eyes of others, thence 

‘fo be instructed what they must avoid : 

Or rather, let us say, how least observed, 

low with most quiet and most silent death, 

With the least taint and inj to tho air 

The oppressor breathes, their human form divine. 
eir immortal soul, may waste away.” 


The sageerejoin’d: “1 thank you—you have sparod 
My voice the utterance of a keen regret, 
A wide compassion, which with you I share. 
When, heretofore, I placed before your sight 
A most familiar object of our days— 
A little one, subjected to the arts 
Of modern ingenuity, and made 
The sergeless membor of a vast machino, 
Serving as doth a spindle or a wheel, 
Think not that, pitying him, I could forget 
The rustic boy, who walks the fields untaught, 
The slave of ignorance, and oft of want, 
And miserable hunger. Much—too much, 
Of this unhappy lot, in early youth 
We both haw witness’d, lot which I myself 
Shared, though in mild and merciful degree: 
Yet was my mind to hindrances exposed, 
Through which I struggled, not without distrcss 
And sometime injw¥, like a sheep enthrall’d 
*Mid thorns and brambles; or a bird that breaks 
Through a strong net, and mounts aon the wind, 
Though with her plumes impair’d. If they, whose souls 
Should open while they range the richer fields 
Of merry England, are obstructed less, 
By indigence, their ignorance is not less, 
Nor lessto be deplored. For who can doubt 
That tens of thousands at this day exist 
Such as tH boy you painted, lineal heirs 
Of those who once were vassals of her soil, 
Following its fortunes like the beasts or trees 
Which it sustain’d. But no one takes delight 
In this oppression ; none are proud of it ; 
It bears no soynding name, nor ever bore 5 
A standing grievance, an indigenous vice 
Of every country under heaven. My thoughts 
Were turn’d to evils that are new and chosen, 
A bondage lurking under shape of zood,— 
Arts, in themselves benoficent and kind, 
But all too fondly follow’d and too far ; 
To victims, which the merciful can sce 
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Nor think that they are victims, tarn’d to wrengs, 
—— moner , who have children ogc seit 
Regard without compassion, yea, with praise! | 

I spake of mischief which tha wes diffise 

With gladness, thinking that the more it spreads, 
The healthier, the securer, we become ; 
Delusion which a moment may destroy! . 

Lastly, I mourn’d for those whom I had seen 
Corrupted and cast down, on favour’d ground, 

Where circumstance and nature had combined 

To shelter innocence, and cherish love : 

Who, but for this intrusion, would have lived, ' 
Possess’d of health, and strength, and peace of mind; 
Thus would have lived, or never have been born. 


. © Alas! what differs more than man from man! 

And whence that difference—whence but from himself ? 
For see the universal race endow’d 

With the same upright form —the sun is fix’d, 

And the infinite magnificence of heaven, 

Within the reach of every human eye ; 

The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears ; ‘ 

The vernal field infuses fresh delight 

Into all hearts. Throughout the world of senso, 

Even as an object is ‘sublime or fair, 

That object'is laid open to the view 

Without reserve or veil ; and as a power 

Is salutary, or an influence sweet, 

Are each and all enabled to perceive a 

That power, that influence, by impartial law. 

Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all ; 

Reason, and, with that reason, smiles and tears ; 
Imagination, freedom in the will ; ° 

Conscience to guide and check ; and death to be 
Foretasted, immortality presumed. 

Strange, then, nor less than monstrous, might be deem’d 
The failure, if the Almighty, to this point 

Libera) and undistinguishing, should hide 

The excellence of moral qualities 

From common understanding ; leaving truth . 

And virtue, difficult, abstruse, and dark, 
Hard to be won, and only by a few! 
Strange, should He deal herein with nice respects, 
And frustrate all the rest! Believe it not : 

The primal duties shine aloft—like stars ; é 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scatter’d at the feet of man—like flqwers. 

The generous inclination, the just rule, . 
Kind w’'shes, and good actions, and pure thaughisa—= 
No mystery is here; no special boon oon 
For high, and not for low ; for proudly graeed— ‘ 
And not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 

To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth 

As from the haughty palace. He, whose soul 
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Ponders this true equality, may walk 
The fielda of earth with gratitude and hope ; 
Yet, fn that meditation, will he find 

Motive to sadder griet, as we have found ; 

- Lamenting ancient virtues overthrown, 

And for the injustice grieving, that hath made 
So wide a difterence betwixt man and man. 


‘¢ Then let us rather fix our gladden’d thoughts 
Bho the brighter scene. How blest that pair 
Of blooming boys (whom we beheld even now) 
Blest in their several and their common lot! 
Aefew short hours of each returning day, 

The thriving prisoners of their village school ; 
And thence let loose, to seek their pleasant homes 
Or range the ereey ee in vacancy ; 
To breathe and to be happy, run and shout 
Idle,—but no delay, no harm, no loss ; 
For every genial power of heaven and earth, 
Through all the seasons of the chan year, 
Obsequiously doth take upon herse 
To lakour for them—bringing each in turn 
The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, health, 
Beauty, or strength! Such privilege is theirs. 
Granted alike in the outset of their course 
To both ; and, if that  Seghpraphgin must cease, 
I grieve not,”—to the Pastor here he turn’d, 
‘* Much as I glory jn that child of yours, 
Repine notgor his cottage comrade, whom 
Belike no higher destiny awaits 
Than the old hereditary wish fulfill’d ; 
The wish for liberty to tive—content 
With what Heaven ts—and die, in peace of mind, 
Within the bosom of his native vale. 
At least, whatever fate the noon of life 
Reserves for either, this is sure, that both 
Have been permitted to enjoy the dawn ; 
Whether ies rakes as a jocund time, 
That in itself may terminate, or lead 

course of nature to a sober eve. 
Both ‘have been fairly dealt with ; looking back 
They vwéll allow that justice has in them 
Been shown, alike to body and to mind.” 


_ _ He paused, as if revolving in his soul 
Some weighty matter ; then, with fervent voice 
And an impassion’d majesty, exclaim’d— 


**Oh for ‘the coming of that glorious tame 
When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, on her part, to teach 
Them who are born to serve her and obey 3 
Binding herself by statute to secure 
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For all the children whom her soil maintains 
The rudiments of letters, and to inform 

The mind with moral and alg ous truth, 
Both understood and practised,—so that none, 
However destitute, be left to droop 

By timely culture unsustain’d ; or run 

Into a wild disorder ; or be forced 

To drudge through weary life without the aid 
Of intellectual implements and tools ; 
A savage horde among the civilized, 

A servile band among the lordly free! 

This right, as sacred almost as the right 

To exist and be supplied with sustenance 
And means of life, the lisping babe proclaims 
To be inherent in him, by Heaven’s will, 

For the protection of his innocence ; 

And the rude boy—who, having overpass’d 
The sinless age, by conscience is enroll’d, 
Yet mutinously knits his angry brow, 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent, 

Or turns the sacred faculty of speech 

To impious use—by process indirect ; 
Declares his due, while he makes known his need, 
This sacred right is fruitlessly announced, 

This universal plea in vain address’d, 

To eyes and ears of aera who themselves 

Did, in the time of their dap ac 

U it in vain ; and, therefore, like a prayor 
That from the humblest floor ascends to héaven, 
{t mounts to reach the State’s parental ear ; 
Who, if indeed she own a mother’s heart, 

And be not most unfeelingly devoid 

Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 

The unquestionable good—which, England, safe 
From interference of external force, 

May grant at leisure ; without risk incurr’d 

That what in wisdom for herself she doth, 

Others shall e’er be able to undo. 


“Look ! and behold, from Calpe’s sunburnt cliff 
To the flat margin of the Baltic Sea, 
Long-reverenced titles cast away as wecds ; 
Laws overturn’d ; and territory split, 

Like fields of ice rent by the polar wind, 
And forced to jain in less obnoxious shapes 
Which, ere they gain consistence, by a gust 
Of the same breath are shatter’d and destgey’d. 
Meantime the sovereignty of these fair isles 
Remains entire and indivisible : 

And, if that ignorance were removed which acta’ 
Within the compass of their several shores 

To breed commotion and disquietude, 

Each might preserve the beautiful repose 

Of heavenly ies shining in their spheres. | 
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~The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Amongst us,—hence the more do we require 
The iscipline of virtue ; order else 

Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 
Thus, duties rising out of good possess’d, 
And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evil, do alike require 

That permanent provision should be made 
¥or the whole people to be taught and train’d. 
So shall licentiousness and black resolve 

Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place; and genuine piety descend, 
Like an inheritance, from age to age. 


*¢ With such foundations laid, avaunt the fear 

Of numbers crowded on their native soil, 
To the prevention of all healthful growth, 
Through mutual injury! Rather in the law 
Of increase and the mandate from above 
Rejoice !—and ye have special cause for joy. 
¥or, as the eloment of air affords 
An eas$ passave to the industrious bees 
Fraught with their burthens ; and a way as smootb 
¥or those ordain’d to take their sounding flight 
From the throng’d hive, and settlo where they list 
In fresh abodes—their labour to renew ; 
So the wide waters, open to the power, 
The will, the instincts, and appointed needs 
Of Britain, d® invite her to cast off 
rier swarms, and in succession send them forth, 
Bound to establish new communities 
On every shore whoge aspect favours hope 
Or bold adventure; promising to skill 
And perseverance their deserved reward. 
Yes,” he continued, kindling as he spake, 
‘‘ Change wide and deep, and silently perform’d, 
This land shall witness ; and, as days roil on, 
Earth’s universal frame shall feel th’ effect, 
Even till the smallest habitable rock, 
Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 
Of humanized society ; and bloom 
With civil arts, and send their fragrance forth, 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 
From culture, universally bestow’d 
Jn Britain’s noble race in freedom born, 
Expect these mighty issues ; from the pains 
And quiet care of unambitious schools, 
Instructing simple childhood’s ready ear, 

hence Tooke for these magnificent results t 

ast the circumference of hope—and ye 
Are at its centre, British lawgivers ; 
Ah! sleep not there in shame! Shall Wisdom’s voice, 
rom out the bosom of these troubied times 
Repeat the dictates of her calmer mind, 
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And shall the venarable holis ye fill 

aaa 2 ve era sublime decree * 

Trust not to partial care a general goud ; 
Transfer not to faturity a work ~ 

O1 argent need. Your country must complete 
Her glorious destiny. Begin even now, 

Now, when oppression, like th’ Egyptian plague 
Of darkness, stretch’d o’er guilty Europe, makes 
The brightness more conspicuous, that invests 
The happy island where ye think and act ; 

Now, when destruction is a prime pursuit, 

Show to the wretched nations for what end 

The powers of civil polity were given.”’ 


Abruptly here, but with a graceful air, . 
The sage broke off. No sooner had he ceased 
_ Than, looking forth, the gentle lady said, 
** Behold, the shades of afternoon have fallen 
Upon this flow’ry slope ; and see—beyond— 
The lake, though bright, is of a placid blue, 
As if preparing for the peace of evening. 
How temptingly the landscape shines! The ai: 
Breathes invitation ; easy is the walk 
To the lake’s margin, where a boat lies moor’d 
Beneath a shelt’ring tree.” Upon this hint 
We rose together: all were pleased ; but most 
The beauteous girl, whose cheek-was flush’d with joy. 
Light as a sunbeam glides along the hills 
She vanish’d—eager to impart the schemé 
To her loved brother and his shy compeer. 
Now was there bustie in the Vicar’s house 
‘And earnest preparation. Forth we went, 
And down the valley on the streamtet’s bank 
Pursued our way,.a broken company, 
Mute or conversing, single or in pairs. 
Thus having reach’d a bridge, that overarch’d 
The hasty rivulet, where it lay becalm’d 
In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 
_ A twofold image ; on a grassy bank 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood o 
Another and the same! Most beautiful, 1 
“In the green turf, with his imperial front ‘ 
Shaggy and bold, and wreathéd horns superb, 
The breathing creature stood ; as beautiful, 
Beneath him, show’d his shadowy counterpart. 
Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 
And each seem’d centre of his own fair carla : 
Antipodes unconscious of each other, 
Yet, in partition, with their several spheres, 
Blended in perfect stillness, to our sight ! 


“Ah! what ae pity wore it to disperse, 
Or to disturb, so fair a spectacle, 
And yet a breath can do it {” 
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Th hisper’d, whil a a sity 
e lady w. ,» while we stood an 
Gathér’d together, all in still delight, a , 
Not without awe. Thence passing on, she said 
_In like low voice to my particular ear, 
** T love to hear that eloquent old man 
Pour forth his meditations, and descant ‘ 
On human life from infancy to age. 
'Wow pure his spirit—in what vivid hues 
His mind gives back the various forms of things, 
Caught in their fairest, happiest attitude ! 
While he is speaking, I have power to see 
Even as he sees; but when his voice hath ceased, 
Then, with a sigh, I sometimes feel, as now, 
That combinations so serene and bright, © 
Like those reflected in yon quiet pool, 
Cannot be lasting in a world like ours, 
To great and small disturbances exposed.” 
More had she said—but sportive shouts were heard ; 
Sent from the jocund hearts of those two boys, 
Who, bearing each a basket on his arm, 
Down %he green field came tripping after us. 
When we had cautiously embark'd, the pair 
Now for a prouder service were address’d : 
But an inexorable law forbade, 
And each resign’d the oar which he had scized. 
Whereat, with willing hand I undertook 
The needful jabour—grateful task !—to me 
Pregnant with recollections of the time 
When, on thy bosom, spacious Windermere ! 
A youth, I practised this delightful art ; 
Toss’d on the waves alone, or, ’mid a crew 
Of joyous comrades. Now the reedy marge 
Clear’d, with a strenuous arm I dipp’d the oar 
Free from obstruction ; and the boat advanced 
Through crystal water, smoothly as a hawk, 
That, disentangled from the shady boughs 
Of some thick wood, hor place of covert, cleaves 
With correspondent wings th’ abyss of air. 
‘¢ Observe,” the Vicar said, ‘“‘ yon rocky isle 
With birgh-trees fringed ; my hand shall guide the helm 
While thitherward we bend our course ; or while 
We seek that other, on the western shore,— 
Where the bare oa of ane lofty firs, 
Supporting graosfully a massy dome 
Of sombre foliage, seem to imitate 
A Grecian tewple rising from the deep.” 


e. ‘Turn where we may,” said J, “‘ we cannot err 
In this delicious region.” Cultured slopes, 
Wild tracts of forest ground, and scatter’d groves 
And mountains bare, or clothed with ancient w 
Surrounded us; and, as we held our way 
Along the level of the glassy flood, 
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They ceased not to surround us; change of place, 
From kindred features diversely combined, r 
Producing change of beauty ever new. 

—Ah! that such beauty, varying in the light 

Of living nature, cannot be portray’d 

By words, nor by the pencil’s silent skill ; 

But is the proearey of him alone 

Who hath beheld it, noted it with care, 

And in his mind recorded it with love ! 

Suffice it, therefore, if the rural Muse 

Vouchsafe sweet influence, while her Poet speaks 
Of trivial occupations well devised, 

And unsought pleasures springing up by chance ; 
As if some friendly genius had ordain’d 

That, as the day thus far had been enrich’d& 

By acquisition of sincere delight, 

The same should be continued to its close. 


One spirit animating old and young, 

A gipsy fire we kindled on the shore 
Of the fair isle with birch-trees fringed—and there, 
Merrily seated in a ring, partook t 
The beverage drawn from China’s fragrant herb. 
Launch’d from our hands, the smooth stone skimm’d the lake; 
With shouts we roused the echoes ; stiller sounds 
The lovely girl supplied —a simple song, 
Whose low tones reached not to the distant rocka 
To be repeated there, but gently sank 
Into our hearts, and charm’d the peaceful'Jood, 
Rapaciously we gather’d flow’ry spoils 
From land and water ; lilies of each hue— 
Golden and white, that float upon the waves, 
And court the wind ; and leaves of chat shy plant 

Her flowers were shed), the lily of the vale, 

hat loves the ground, and from the sun withholds 

Her pensive beauty ; from the breeze her sweets, 


Such product and such pastime, did the place 
And season yield ; but, as we re-embark’d, 
Leaving, in quest of other scenes, the shore 
Of that wild spot, the Solitary said 

n a low voice, yet careless who might hear, | 
“«The fire, that burn’d so brightly to our wish, 
Where is it now? Deserted on the beach 
It seems extinct ; nor shall the fanning brecze 
Revive its ashes. What care we for this, 

Whose ends are gain’d? Behold an emblem here 
Of one day’s pleasure, and all mortal joys 

And, in this unpremeditated slight 

Of that which is no longer needed, see 

The common course of human gratitude!" 


This plaintive note disturh’d not the repose 
Of the still evening. Right across the lake 
Our pinnace moves: then, coasting creek and bay, 
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Glades we beheld, and into thickets peep’d, 
Whege souch the spotted deer ; or raised our eyes 
Tos steqps on which the careless goat 

Brovi y the side of dashing waterfalls. 

Thus did the bark, meandering with the shore, 
Pursue her voyage, till a point was gain’d 

Where a projecting line of rock, that framed 

A natural pier, invited us to land. 


Alert to follow as the Pastor led, 
We clomb a green hill’s side, and thence obtain’d, 
Slowly, a less and less obstructed sight 
Of the flat meadows and indented coast 
Of the whole lake, in compass seen : far off, 
And yet conspicuous, stood the old church-tower, 
In majesty presiding o’er the vale 
And all her dwellings ; seemingly preserved 
From the intrusion of a restless world 
By rocks impassable and mountains huge. 


Soft heath this elevated spot supplied, 
With gesting-place of mossy stone ; and there 
We sate reclined, admiring quietly . 
Tho frame and general aspect of the scene ; 
And each not seldom eager to make known 
His own discoveries ; or to favourite points 
Directing notice, merely from a wish 
T’ impart a joy, imperfect while unshared. 
That oh ena moment ne’er shall I forget 
When these particular interests were eftaced 
From every mind! Already had the sun, 
Sinking with less than ordinary state, 
Attain’d his western bound ; but rays of light— 
Now suddenly diverging from the orb, 
Retired behind the mountain tops or veil’d 
By the dense air—shot upwards to the crown 
Of the blue firmament—aloft—and wide ; 
And multitudes of little floating clouds, 
Pierced through their thin ethereal mould, ere wa, ' 
Who gaw, of change were-conscious, had becomo 
Vivid as fire—clouds separately poised, 
Innumétable multitude of forms 
Scatter’d thro half the circle of the sky ; 
And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which from the unapparent fount of glory 
They had imbibed, and ceased not to reccive. 
That which the heavens display’d, the liquid deep 
Repeated ; but with unity sublime! 


While from the grassy mountain’s open side 
We gazed, in silence hush’d, with eyes intent 
On the refulgent spectacle, diffused 
Through earth, sky, water, and all visible space, 
The Priest, in holy transport, thus exclaim’d :— 
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« Eternal Spirit ! universal God! 

(Bove by degrees and stops which ‘thou heat deiga'é 
‘Save by degrees and steps whi ou: . 

’ To furnish ; for this image of Thyself, 
To the infirmity of mo sense 
Vouchsafed ; this local, transi 
Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp 
Of those who fill thy courts in highest heaven, 
The radiant cherubim ;—accept the thanks 
Which we, thy humble creatures, here convened, 
Presume to offer; we, who from the breast 
Of the frail earth, permitted to behold ‘ 
The faint reflections only of thy tace, 
Are yet exalted, and in soul adore |! 
Such as they are who in thy presence stand 
Unsullied, incorruptible, and drin 
Imperishable majesty stream’d forth 
From thy empyrea! throne, the elect of earth 
Shall be—divested at the appointed hour 
Of all dishonour—cleansed from mortal stain. 
Accomplish, then, their number ; and concluda 
Time’s weary course! Or if, by thy alee 
The consummation that will come by steam 
Be a far distant, let thy Word prevail, 
Oh} let thy Word prevail, to take away 
The sting of human nature. Spread the law, 
As it is writte’. in thy holy boo 
Throughout ail lands ; let every nation hear 
The high behest, and every heart obey: 
Both for the love of purity, and hope 

Which it affords, to such as do thy will 
And persevere in good, that they shall rise, 
To have a nearer view of Thee in heaven. 
Father of good ! this prayer in bounty grant, 
In mercy grant it to thy wretched sons. 

Then, nor till then, shall persecution cease, 
And cruel wars expire. ‘The way is mark’d, 
The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 
Alas ! the nations, who of yore received 
‘hese tidings, and in Christian temples meet ' 
The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger stilt ; 
Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 

Of holy freedom, by redeeming love 

Proffer’d to all, while yet on earth detain’d. 
So fare the many ; and the thoughtful few, 
Who, in the anguish of their souls, bewail 
This dire perverseness, cannot choose b&t ask, 
Shall it endure? Shall enmity and strife, 
Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed 3 
And the kind never perish? Is the hope 
Fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain 

A peaceable dominion, wide as earth, ; 
And ne’er to fail? Shall that blest day arrive 
When they, whose choice or lot it is to dwell 
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In crowded cities, without fear shall live 
Studjous of mutual benefit—and he, 
Whom morning wakes, aniong sweet dews and flowers 
Of every clime, to till the lonely field, 
Be happy in himself? The law of faith, 
Working through love, such conquest shall it gain, 
Such ching be over sin and guilt achieve ! 
Almighty Lord, thy further grace impart ! 
And with that help the wonder shall be seen 
fulfill’d, the hope accomplish’d ; and: thy praise 
8e sung with transport and unceasing joy. 

®* Once, while the name Jehovah was a sound 
Within the circuit of this sea-girt isle 
Unheard,.the savage nations bow’d their heads 
To gods delighting in remorseless deeds ; 
Gods which themselves had fashion’d, to promote 
Il] purposes, and flatter foul desiros. 
Then, in the bosom of yon mountain cove, 
T’o those inventions of corrupted man 
Mysterious rites were solemnized ; and there, 
Amidimpending rocks and gloomy woods, 
Of those dread idols, some, perchance, received 
Such dismal service, that the loudest voice 
Of the swoln cataracts (which now are heard 
Soft murmuring) was too weak to overcome, 
Though aided by wild winds, the groans and shrieks 
Of human victims, offered up to appease 
Or to prop‘siate. And, if living eyes 
Had visionary faculties to see 
The thing that hath been as the thing that is, 
Aghast we might behold this spacious mere 
Bedimm’d with srsoke, in wreaths voluminous, 
Flung from the body of devouring fires, 
To Taranis erected on the heights 
By priestly hands, for sacrifice perform’d 
Exuitin ly, in view of open day . 
And full assemblage of a barbarous host ; 
Or to Andates, female power ! who gave 
(For go they fancied) glorious victory. 
A few rude monuments of mountain stone 
Survive? all else is swept away.—How bright 
The appearances of things! From such how changed 
The existing worship ; and, with those compared, 
The worshippers how innocent and blest ! 
So wide the difference, a willing mind 
At this affeqting hour might almost think 
That Paradte, the lost ahode of man, 
Was raised in ; and to a happy few, 
In its original beauty, here restored. 


“¢ Whence but from Thee, the true and only God, 
And from the faith derived through Him who bled 
Upon the cross, this marvellous advance 
of from evil ; as if one extreme 
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Were left—the other gain’d. O ye, who some 

To kneel devoutly in yon reverend pile, = 

Call’d to such office by the peaceful sound 

Of sabbath bells ; and ye who sleep in earth, 

All cares forgotten, round its hallow’d walls ! 

For you, in presence of this little band 

Gather’d together on the green hill-side, 

‘Your Pastor is embolden’d to prefer 

Vocal thanksgivings to the eternal King ; 

Whose love, whose counsel, whose commands havo maids 
our very poorest rich in peace of thought 

And in good works ; and him, who is endow’d ; 

With scantiest knowledge, master of all truth 

Which the salvation of his goul requires. 

Conscious of that abundant favour shsv-er’d® 

On you, the children of my humbio ca:c ; 

On your abodes, ’mid this beloved lan‘t, 

Our birthplace, home, and country, while on earth 

We ae deb art do I utter thanks 

With earnest joy, that will not be suppress’d. 

These barren rocks, your stern inheritance ; 

These fertile fields, that recompense your pains; 

The shadowy vale, the sunny mauntain-top ; 

Woods waving in the wind their lofty heads, 

Or hush’d ; the roaring waters, or the still ;— 

They see the offering of my lifted hands— 

They hear my lips present their sacrifice— 

They know if I be silent, morn or even: 

For though in whispers speaking, the full fleart 

Will find a vent ; and thought is praise to Him, 

Audible praise to Thee, omniscient Mind, 

From whom all gifts descend, all blessings flow ! °"” 


This vesper service closed, without delay, 
From that exalted station, to the plain 
Descending, we pursued our homeward courss, 
In mute composure, o’er the shadowy lake, 
Beneath a faded sky. No trace remain’d 
Of those celestial splendours ; grey the vault, 
Pure, cloudless ether ; and the star of eve 
Was wanting ; but inferior lights appear’d , 
Faintly, too faint almost for sight ; and some 
Above the darken’d hills stood boldly forth 
{n twinkling lustre, ere the boat attain’d 
Her mooring-place ; where, to the sheltering tree, 
Our youthful voyagers bound fast her prow, 
With prompt yet careful hands. This dene, we paced 
The dewy folds ; but ere the Vicar’s door 
Was reach’d, the Solitary check’d his steps ; ° 
Then, intermingling thanks, on each bestow’'d 
A farewell salutation, and the like 
Receiving, took the slender path that leads 
To the one cottage in the lonely deil, 
His chosen residence. But, ere he turn’d 
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aside, a welcome promise had been given 

That he would share the pleasures and pursuits 
Uf yet another summer’s day, consumed: 

do wandering with us through the valleys fair, 
And o’er the mountain wastes, ‘‘ Another sun.” 
tiaid he, ‘‘ shall shine upon us ore we part, 
Another sun, and peradventure mere ; 

if time, with free consent, be yours to give, 
And season favours.” 


To enfeebled power, 
from this communion with uninj minds, 
p lies renovation had been brought ; and what 
Degree of healing to a wounded ee 
Dejected, and habitually dispos 
To seek, %: degradation of the kind, 
€xcuse and solace for her own defects 3 
Gow far those erring notions were reform’d ; 
And whether aught, of tendency as good 
And pure, from further intercourse ensued ; 
Chis (if delightful hopes, as herotofore, 
(uspire the serious song, and gentle hearts 
Cherish, and lofty minds approve the ) 
iy future labours may Lot loavo un 
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THE FATE OF THE NORTONS 


“Werk is the will of man, his judgment blind 3 

Remembrance persecutes, and Hopo betrays; 

Heavy is woe; and joy, for human kind, 

A mournful thing,—so transient is the blaze ["-— 

Thus might Ae paint our lot of mortal days 

Who wants the glorious faculty, assign’d 

To elevate the more than reasoning mind, 
@and colour life's dark cloud with orignt rays. 

Tinagination is that sacred power, 

Imagination lofty and refined ; 

*}1s hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 

Of faith, and round the aufferer’s temples bind 

Wieaths that endure affliction’s heaviest shuwer, 

4nd do not shrink from sorrow’s kecnes¢ wit. 


a 


kw tavllis’d shed with clustering roses gaz, 

And, Mary ! oft beside our blazing fire, 

When years of wedded life were ns a cine 

Whose current anawers to the heart's dealir, 

Did we together read in Spenser's lay 

How Una, sad @f soul—in sad attire, 

The gentie Una, born of beavenly birth, 

To seck her knight went wandering o'er the eart& 


Ah, then, beloved ! pleasing was the smart, 
And the tear precious, tn compassion shed 
For her, who, pierved by sotrow’s thrilling dart, 
Ind weekly bear the pang wumerited ; 
Meck as that emblem of her lowly beart 
“he milk-white lamb which in a Une sho led,< 
Atid faithful, loyal in her innocence, 

® Like tne brave lion slain in her defence. 


tes could we hens as ofa fairy shell 

Attuned to words with sacred wisdom fraugh’ g 
Free fancy prized each specivua tirncle, 

And all ita tiner iuspiration cauz it ; 

TH, in the boson. of aur rustic ccll, 

We by a lamentable change were taught 

That “bliss with mortal rian nay not anise ee 
how nearly joy and sorrow are allied | 


For us@he stream of fiction ceased to flow, 

For us the voice of elody waa mute, 

~But, az soft gales dissolve the dreary snow 

And give the timid herbage leave to shuos, 

Heaven's breathing influence fnil’d not tu deste 
¥ a timely promige of unlook’d-for fruit, 

Fair fruit of pleasure and serene content 

From blossoms wild of fancies innocent. 
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Mrewethed us—it beguiled w—then, to hear 
@ace nore of troubles wroaght by mnagie apell - 
Eg gtiets blr nery motion comes not Dew® 

Bad ges heer tempt the spirit to rebel ; 
“Zhoa, with mua U Una in her sober cheer, 
high over hill and low adown the dell 


we wander’d, willing to partah 
So coat tec anteater bee dee ees pak. 


“Then, too, this neon of mine once more could please, 

ce aa drearns of restless aleop, 
Gand = vd by sympathies 

they ascending, and descending deep, 

Mvou to the inferior kinds ; whom forest trees 

Pretect from beating sun sunbeams, and the sweep 

‘Of the sharp winds ;~fair creatures !—to whom Heat 

A calm and sinless life, with love, hath given, 


This story cheer’d us; for it speaks 

“Of female patience winning ‘firm repose 5 

- of the recompense which conscience seoks, «¢ 
t, enoournging example shows ; 

x 1 when o'er wide resin the "aiapet bread, 

Weedful amid life’s ordinary w 

‘ene, not for them unfitted win would bless 

& happy hour with holier happinis, 


Me eerves the Muses erringly and i}, 

‘leave aim is pleasure _ and fugitive 3 

©, Ghat my mind were Hh bys 

The comprehensive mandate wie, they tye 
Wain aspiration of an earnest will! 

Wet im this moral strain a power may va, 
‘Beleved Wife ! stien svlace tu imp * 
is KG Goth-piclded to thy tender 
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From Bolton’s old monastic tower 

The bells ring loud with gladsome power > 
Tho sun is bright ; the fields are gay 
With people in their best arra 

Of stole and doublet, hood and searf, 
Alon® the banks of the crystal Wharf, 
Through the vale retired and lowly, 
Trooping to that summons holy. 

And, up among the moorlands, see 

What sprinklings of blithe company— 

Of lasses and of shepherd grooms, 

That down the steep hills force their way,. 
Like catt® through the budded brooms ;. 
Path, or no path, what care they ! 

And thus in joyous mood they hie 

To Bolton’s mouldering Priory. 


What would they there? Full fifty ycara- 
That sumptuous pile, with all its peers, 
Too harshly hath been doom’d to taste 
The bitterness af wrong and waste : 

Its courts are ravaged ; but the tower 
Is standing, with a voice of power, 
That ancient voice which wont to calZ 
To mass or some high festival. 
And in the shatter’d fabric’s heart. 
Remaineth one protected part; 
A. rural chapel, neatly dress’d, 
In covert like a little nest ; 
And thither young and old repay, 
This sakbath'day, for praise and prays. 
hae gchar seg ee ; anon 
ok again, and they all are gone: 
The cluster round the porch, and tire fot% 
Who sate in the shade of the Prior’s Oak? 
And scarcely have they disappear’d 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard : 
‘With one consent the people rejoice, 
Filling the chuich with a lofty voice r 
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They sing a service which they feal ; 
or ’tis the sunrise now of zeal, 
And faith and hope are in their prime, 
In great Eliza’s golden time. ~ 


A moment ends the fervent din, 
And all is hush’d, without and within ; 
For, though the priest more tranquilly 
Recites the holy liturgy, 

The only voice which you can hear 
is the river murmuring near. 
When soft! the dusky trees between, 


‘And down the path through the open preea, 


Where is no living thing to be seen, 

And through yon gateway, where is fourd 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, . 
Free entrance to the churchyard ground, 
And right across the verdant sod 

Towards the very house of God, 

Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 

Comes pune in serene and slow, 

Soft and silent as a dream, é 
A solitary l'oe! 

White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon 

When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is loft alone in heaven ; 

Or like a ship some gentle day 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath tho plain 


Of ocean for her own domain. 


€ 


Lie silent in your graves, ye dead ! 
Lie quiet in your churchyard bed }! 
Ye living tend your holy cares, 
Ye multitude pursue your prayers, 
And blame not me if my heart and sighs 
Are occupied with one delight ! 
*Tis a work for sabbath houre 
If I with this bright creature go: 
Whether she be of forest bowers, 
From the bowers of earth below ; ‘ 
Or a spirit, for one day given, 
A gift of grace from purest heaven. 


What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Round and through this pile of states 
Overthrown and desolate ! 


Is through space of open day, 
Where the enamour’d sunny light 
Brightens her that was so sap te 3 
Now doth a delicate shadow & ~ 
Falls upon her like a breath, 
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From some lofty arch or wall, 


Now*some gloomy nook pa 

Of the glory that she m —_ 
High-ribb’d vault of stone, or cell 

' With perfect cunning framed as well 

Of stone, and ivy, and the spread 

Of the elder’s bushy head ; 

Some aero and forbidding cell, 

That doth the living stars repel, ; 
And where no flower hath leave to dwell, 


©The presence of this wandering doe 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With luséro of a saintly show ; 
And, re-appearing, she no Jess 
To the open day gives blessedness. 
But say, among these holy places, 
Which thus assiduously she paces, 
Comes she with a votary’s task, 
Rite to perform, or boon to ask? 
Fair \€lgrim ! harbours she a sense 
Of sorrow, or of reverence ? 
Can she be grieved for quire or shrine, 
Crush’d as if by wrath divine— 
For what survives of house where God 
Was worshipp’d, or where man abode-= 
For old magnificence undone— 
Or for the entler work begun 
By Nature, softening and concealing, 
And busy with a hand of healing,— 
The altar, whence the cross was rent, 
Now rich with m@ssy ornament,— 
The dormitory’s length laid bare, 
Where the wild-rose blossoms fair ; 
And sapling ash, whoso place of birth 
ds that Vordl y chamber’s hoarth ¢ 
She sees a warrior carved in stone, 
Among the thick weeds stretch’d alone ; 
A wagrior, with his shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side, 
And hdhds in rosignation press‘d, 
Palm to palm, on his tranquil breast ; 
Methinks she passeth by the sight, 
As a common creature might ; 
If she be doom’d to inward care, 
Or serviée, jt must lie elsewhere. 
But hers are eyes serenely bright, 
And on she moves, with pace how light £ 
Nor spares to stoop her head, and taste 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrown , 
Se + i ed are fares, till at last 
teside the ri of a grassy grave 
hk: quietness she jaye haw down ; 
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Gently as a weary wave . 
Sinks, when the summer breeze hath cied 
Against an anchor’d vessel’s sido ; 

Even so, without distress, doth she 

Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 


The day is placid in its going, 
To a lingering motion bound, 
ike the river in its flowing: 

there be a softer sounc ? 
So the balmy minutes pass, 

e this radiant creature lies 
Couch’d upon the dewy grass, 
Pensively with downcast eyes. 

When now again the people rear 

A. voice of praise with awful cheer f 

It is the last, the parting song ; 

And from the temple forth they thr-n 
And quickly spread themselves abi o1u—~ 
While each pursues his several road. 
But some, a variegated band 

Of middle-aged, and old, and young, é 
And little children by the hand 

Upon their leading mothers Benes 

Turn, with’ obeisance gladly paid, 

‘Towards the spot, whcro full in view, 

The lovely doe of whitest hue, 

Her sabbath couch has made. 


Tt was a solitary mound ; : 
Which two spears’ length of level ground 
Did from all other graves divide: 

As if in some respect of pride ; 

Or melancholy’s sickly mood, 

Still shy of human neighbourhood ; 
Or guilt, that humbly would express 
A ponitential loneliness. 


*« Look, there sho is, my child! draw rizr; 
She fears not—whercfore should we fear ? 
She means no harm ;”—but still the boy, 

To whom the words were softly said, 

' Hung back, and smiled, and blush’d for jer, 
A shame-faced blush of glowing red ! 
Again the mother whisper’d low, 

‘* Now you have seen the famous doe ; 
From Rylstone she hath found her way 
Over tho hills this sabbath day ; 

Her work, whate’er it be, is done, 6 
And she will depart when we are ;rone 3 
Thus doth she keep, from year to yoar, 
Her sabbath morning, foul or fair.”” - 


This whisper soft repeats what he 
Had known from early infancy. 
Bright is the creature—as in drcams 4 
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The boy had seen her—yea more bright— 
But is she truly what = socms } i 
Heasks with insecure delight, 

Asks of himself—and doubte—and still 
The doubt returns pone his will: 
Feteg ie he, and all the standers by, 
Could tell a tragic history 

Of facts divulged, wherein appear 
Substantial motive, reason clear, 
Why thus the milk-white doe is foune 
Couchant beside that lonely mound ; 
And why she duly loves to pace 
éfhe circuit of this hallow’d place. 
Nor to the child’s inquiring mind 

Js such perplexity confined : 

For, spite of sober truth, that sees 

A world of fix’d remembrances 
Which to this mystery belong, 

¢f, undeceived, my skill can trace 
‘The characters of every face, 

‘There lack not strange delusion here, 
wonigcture vague, and idle fear, 

And superstitious fancies strong, 
Which do the gentle creature wrong. 


That bearded, staff-supported sire 
-Who in his youth had often fed 
ull cheerily on convent bread, 
And heard old tales by the convent fira, 
And late} hath brought home the scars 
Gather’d in long and distant wars), 
That old man—studious to expound 
The spectacle—hath mounted high 
To days of dim &ntiguity : 
When Lady Adliza mourn’d 
Her son, and folt ir. her despair, 
The pang of unavailing prayer ; 
Her son in Wharf’s abysses drown’d, 
The noble boy of Egremound. 
From which affliction, when God’s prace 
At length had in her heart found place, 
A pious structure, fair to see, 
Rose this stately Priory ! 
The lady's work—but now laid low 3 
To the grief of her soul that doth come and =), 
In the beautiful form of this innocent doe ; 
Which, though seemingly doom’d in its breas’ ’c suatua 
A softea’dgcemembrance of sorrow and pain, 
Is spotless, and holy, and gentle, and brigh:. 
And glides o’er the carth like an angel of tight. 


Pass, pass who will, yon chantry door, 
And, through the chink in the fractured floor 
Look down, and see a grisly sight ; . 

A vault where the holies are buried upright ! 
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There, face by face, and hand by hand, 


The Claphams and Mauleverers stand ; 


. And, i lace, amohg sonand sire, §=§ » 


Is John de Clapham, that fierce esquire, - 

A valiant man, and a name.of F 

In the ruthless wars of the White and Red ; 

Who dragg’d Earl Pembroke from Banbury church, 
And smote off his head on the stones of the porch! 
Look dpwh among them, if you dare ; 

Oft does the white doe loiter there, 

Prying into the darksome rent ; 

Nor can it be with good intent ; 

So thinks that dame of haughty air, ri 
Who hath a page her book to hold, 

And wears a frontlet edged with gold. 

Well may her thoughts be harsh ; for she ° 
Numbers among her ancestr 

Earl Pembroke, slain so impiously t 


That slender youth, a scholar pale, 
From Oxford come to his native vale, 
He also hath his own conccit : 
It is, thinks he, the gracious fairy 
Who loved the shepherd lord to meet 
In his wanderings solitary ; 
Wild notes sho in his hearing sang, 
A song of Naturo’s hidden powers, 
That whistled like the wind, and rang 
Among tho rocks and holly bowers. ‘ 
"T'was said that sho all shapes could wear, 
And oftentimes before him stood, 
Amid the trees of some thick wood, 
In semblance of a lady fair, 
And taught him signs, and show’d him sights, 
In Craven’s dens, on Cumbria’s heights ; 
When under cloud of fear he lay, 
A shepherd clad in homely grey, 
Nor left him at his later day. 
And hence, when he, with spear and shiel4, 
Rode, full of years, to Flodden field, 
His eye could sce the hidden spring, : 
And how the current was to flow ; ‘ 
The fatal end of Scotland’s king, 
And all that hopcless overthrow. 
But not in wars did he delight, 
This Clifford wish’d for worthier might ; 
Nor in broad pomp, or courtly state ; 
Him his own thoughts did elevate, é 
Most happy in the shy recess 
Of Barden’s humble quietness. 
And choice of studious friends had he 
Of Bolton’s dear aay 
Who, standing on this old church tower, 
tn many a calm propitious hour. 
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'Perused, with hirn, ‘the ; 
Orn their cells with bien did ore? 
- For other lore, through strong desire 

the earth with chemic fire ; 
But they and their good works are fled, 
And all is now disquieted, 
And peace is none, for living or dead ! 


. Ah, pone scholar! think not so, 
But look again at the radiant doe ! 
What quiet watch she seems to keep, 
Alone, beside that grassy heap ! 


* ‘Why mention other thoughts unmest 
For vision #0 composed and sweet ? 
While stand the people in a ring, 
Gazing, doubting, questioning ; 
Yea, many overcome, in spite 
Of recollections clear and bright, 
Which yet do unto some impart 
An undisturb’d repose of heart. 
And‘all the aera bly own a law 
Of orderly respect and awe; 

But see ! they vanish, one by one ; 
And last, the doe herself is gone. 


Harp ! we have been full long beguiled 
By busy,dreams and fancies wild,’ 
To which, with no reluctant strings, 
Yhou has@ attuned thy murmurings ; 
And now before this pile we stan 
In solitude and utter peace : 
But, harp ! thy murmurs may not cease,—= 
Thou hast breezg-like visitings ; 
For a spirit with angel wings 
Hath touch’d thee, and a spirit’s hand: 
A voice is with us—a command 
To chant, in strains of heavenly glory, 
A tale of tears, a mortal story ! 


. CANTO SECOND. 


THE harp in lowliness obey’d ; 

And first we sang of the greenwood shade, 

a a soli Ses ; 4 
eginning, where the song must end, 

With br,gand with her sylvan friend ; 

Tho friend who stood before her sight, 

Her only unextinguish’d light,— 

Her last companion, in a dearth 

Of love, upon a hopeless earth. 


For she it was,—’twas she who wrougk’ 
Meekly, with foreboding thought, 
Yn verineil colours and iv gold, 
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An cnbless’d work, which, standing ty, - 

its per ae pac joy behold, 
culting e imagery ; 

A banner—one that aia fulfil - 

Too perfectly his headstrong will : 

For on this ner had her d 

Embroider’d (such was the command) 

The sacred cross, and figured there 

The five dear wounds our Lord did bear $ 

Full soon to be uplifted high. 

And float in rueful company ! 


It was the time when England’s queen 
Twelve years had reign’d, a sovereign 
Nor yet the restless crown had been 
Disturb’d upon her virgin head ; 

But now the inly-working north 

Was ripe to send ite thousands forth, 

A pore vassalage, to fight 

In Percy’s and in Neville’s right, 

Two earls fast leagued in discontent, 
Who gave their wishes open vent, 

And boldly urged a general plea,— 

The rites of ancient piety 

To be by force of arms renew’d ; 

Glad prospect for the multitude ! 

And that same banner, on whose breast 
The blameless lady had express’d ‘ 
Memorials chosen to give life 

And sunshine to a dangerous strife 5 
This banner, waiting for the call, 

Stood quietly in Rylstone Hall. , 


It came—and Francis Norton said, 
“*O father ! rise not in this fray,— 
The hairs are white upon your head : 
Dear father! hear me when I say 
It is for you too late a day. 
Bethink you of your own good name s 
A just and gracious queen have we, 
A pure religion, and the claim 
Of peace on our humanity. 
"Tis meet that I endure your scorn,—= 
I am your son, your cldest born ; 
But not for lordship or for land, 
My father, do I clasp your knees; | 
The banner touch not, stay your hand,+ 
‘This multitude of men disband, 
And live at home in blissful ease ; 
For these my brethren’s sake—for mo~— 
And, most of all, for Emily !” 


Loud noise was in the crowded hall, 
And scarcely could' the father hear 
That name, which had a dying faJ*. - 
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The name of his only daughter dear; 

And on the banner which stood naar 

He glanced a look of holy pride, 

And his wet eyes were glorified ; 

Then seized the staff, and thus did say : 

‘‘ Thou, Richard, bear’st thy father’s name, 

Keep thou this ensign tilltheday - 

When I of thee require the same ; 

Thy place be on my better hand ; 

And seven as true as thou, I see, 

Will cleave to this good cause and me.” 
etie spake, and eight brave sons straightway 

All follow’d him, a gallant band ! 


Forty when sire and sons appear’d, 

A gratulating shout was rear’d, 

With din of arms and minstrelsy, 

From all his warlike tenantry, 

All horsed and harness’d with him to ride ; 
A shout to which the hills replied | 


Byt Francis, in the vacant hall, 
Stodd silent—under dreary weight, — 
A phantasm, in which roof and wah 
Shook, totter’d, swam before his sight, 
A phantasm like a dream of night. 
Thus overwhelm’d, and desolate, 
He found his way to a postern-gate ; 
And, when he waked at length, his eye 
Was on fie calm and silent sky, 
With air about him breathing sweet, 
And earth’s green beneath his feet ; 
Nor did he fail ere long to hear 
A sound of military cheer, 
Faint, but it reach’d that shelter’d spot ; 
He heard, and it disturb’d him not. 


There stood he, leaning on a lance 
Which he had Shard er unknowingly,— 
Had blindly grasp’d, in that strong tranoe, 
That dimness of heart agony ; 

Thdre stood he, cle from the despair 

And sorrow of his fruitless prayer. 

‘The past he calmly hath review’d ; 

But where will be the fortitude 

Of this brave man, when he shall see 
That form beneath the spreading tree, 

' And kgow that it is Emily ? 

Oh! hide®them from each other,—hide 

Kind Heaven, this pair severely tried ! 


He saw her, where in open vicw 
She sate, beneath the spreading yew, 
Her head upon her lap, concealing 
In solitude her bitter feeling : 
How could he choose but shrink or sigh 3 
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He shrunk, and mutter’'d inwardly, 
<‘ Might ever son command a sire, 
The act were justified to-day.” 
This to himself—and to the maid, 
Whom now he had approach’d, be said. 

*¢ Gone are they,—they have their desire . 
And I with thee one hour will stay, 
To give thee comfort if I may.” 


He paused, her silence to 
And long it was before he spake : 
Then, all at once, his thoughts turn’d rorn:a 
And fervent words a passage found. 


«* Gone are they, bravely, though mime, 
With a dear father at their head 

The sons obey a natural lord ; 

The father had given solemn word 

To noble Percy,—and a force 

Still: stronger bends him to his courge. 
This said, our tears to-day may fall 

As at an innocent funeral. ( 
In deep and awful channel] runs 

This sympathy of sire and sons; 

Untried our brothers were beloved, 

And now their faithfulness is proved ; 

For faithful we must call them, bearing 
That soul of conscientious daring. 

There were they all in circle—there ¢ 
Stood Richard, Ambrose, Christopher, 
John with a sword that will not fail, 

And Marmaduke in fearless mail, 

And those bright twins were sida Py side g 
And there, by fresh hopes beautified, 

Was he, whose arm yet lacks the power 
Of man, our youngest, fairest flower ! 

I, in the right of ‘eldest-born, 

And in a second father’s place, 

Presumed to stand against their scorn 
And meet their pity face to face; 

Yea, trusting in God’s holy aid, 

I to my fathor knelt and pray’d ; 6 
And one, the pensive Marmaduke, 
Methought, was  Seeer eptuleles 

And would have laid his purpose by, 

But for a glance of his father’s eye, 
Which I myself could scarcely brook. ‘ 


° 
‘‘Then be we, each, and all, forgiven ! 
Thee, chiefly thee, my sister dear, 

A acave) rp are register’d in heaven,— 
The stifled sigh, the hidden tear, 

And smiles, that dared to take their placa, 
Meek filial smiles, upon thy face, 

As that unhallow’d taater grew 
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Lsapatta sagt oi, rs sponte 

y part one— i ; 

Be thou then satisfied in heart) 

A further, though far easier task 

Thaa thine hath been, my duties ask ; 

With theirs my efforts cannot blend, 

{ cannot for such cause contend ; 

Their aims I utterly forswear ; 

But I in body will be thgre. 

Unarm’d and naked will I go, 

Be at their side, come weal or woe: 

On kind occasions I may wait, 

See, hear, obstruct, or mitigate. 

Bare breast I take and an empty hand,.”— 
Therewith he threw away the lance 

Which he had grasp’d.in that strong trance. 
Spurn’d it—like something that would stan .: 
Between him and the pure intent 

Of love on which his soul was bent. 


4 For thee, for thee, is left the sense 
Of trial past without offence 
To God or man ; such innocence, 
Such consolation, and the excess 
Of an unmerited distress ; 
In that thy very strength must lie. 
O sister, I could prophesy ! 
The time is come that rings the knell 
Of all we loved, and loved so well. 
Hope nothing, if I thus may speak 
To thee a woman, and thence weak ; 
Hope nothing,el repeat ; for we 
Are doom’d to perish utterly : 
’Tis meet that thou with me divide 
The thought while I am by thy side, 
Acknowledging a grace in this, 
A comfort in tae dark abyss: 
But oe not for me ushers I’m gone, 
And be no further wrought upon. 
Farewell all wishes, all debate, 
All Prayers for this cause, or for that! 
Weep, if that aid thee; but depend 
Upon no help of outward friend ; 
Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. — 
For we must fall, both we and ours, 
This mazsion and these pleasant bowers, 
Walks, pools, and arbours, homestead, hail « 
Our fate is theirs, will reach them all ; 
The young horse must forsake his mange, 
And learn to glory in a stranger ; 
The hawk forget his perch,—the hound 
Be parted from his ancient ground : 
The blast will sweep us all away, 
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One desolation, one decay ! 
And even this creature ! ”’—which words eaying 
He pointed to a lovely doe, 
A few steps distant, feeding, straying, , 
Fair creature, and more white than snow ; 
«* Even she will to her peaceful woods 

turn, and to her murmuring floods, 
And be in heart and soul the same 
She was beforn she hither came,— 
Ere she had learn’d to love us all, 
Herself beloved in Rylstone Hall. 
But thou, my sister, doom’d to be 
The last leaf’ which by Heaven’s decree 
Must hang upon a blasted tree ; S 
If not in vain we have breathed the breath 
Oh ater of a purer faith— 
If hand in hand we have been led 
And thou, (O happy thought this day !) 
Not seldom foremost in the way— 
If on one thought our minds have fed, 
And we have in one meaning read— 
If, when at home, our private weal 
Hath suffer’d from the shock of zeal, 
Together we have learn’d to prize 
forbearance and self-sacrifico— 
(f we like combatants have fared, 
And for this issue been prepared— 
If thou art beautiful, and youth 
And thought endue thee with all truth, 
Be strong—be worthy of the grace 
Of God, and fill thy destined place ; 
A soul, by force of sorrows high, ° 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturb’d humanity !” 


He ended,—or she heard no more. 
He led her from the yew-tree shade, 
And at the mansion’s silent door, 

' He kigs’d the consecrated maid ; 
And down the valley he pursued, 
Alone, the arméd multitude. 


OANTO THIRD, 


Now joy for you and sudden cheer, 

® en upon Brancepeth Towers ; 
Looking forth in doubt and fear, 
cae Ieper pee hours ! 
Procl it ! let your masters hear 
That Norton with his band is near. 
The watchmen from their station high 
Pronounced the word,—and the earla desorm, 
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Forthwith, the arméd compan 
Marching down the banks of Were. 


Said fearless Norton to the pair 
Gone forth to hail him on the plain— 
«« This meeting, noble lords, looks fair ; 
Ib with me a goodly train ; 
Their hearta are with you :—hill and dale 
Have help’d us : Ure we cross’d and Swale, 
ane pore ate _—— al 

© of their yeomanry 

« Stand forth, my sons !—these eight are mins, 

‘Whom to this service I commend : 
Which way soe’er our fate incline, 
These Will be faithful to the end ; 
They are my all ”—voice fail’d him here,— 
«““My all save one, a daughter dear! 
Whom I have left, the mildest birth, 
The meekest child on this bless’d earth. 
I ~——but these are by my side, 
Thee eight, and this is a day of pride! 
The time is ripe—with festive din, 
Lo! how the people are flocking in,— 
Like hungry fow] to the feeder’s hand 
When snow lies heavy upon the land.” 


He spake bare truth ; for far and near 
From every side came noisy swarms , 
Of peasafits, in their homely gear ; 
And mix’d with these, to Brancepeth came 
Grave gentry of estate and name, 
And captains known for worth in arms; 
And pray’d th@earls in self-defence 
To rise, and prove their innocence.— 
“‘ Rise, noble earlse—put forth you might 
For holy church, aad: the people’s right ! 


The Norton fix’d, at this demand, 
His eye upon Northumberland, 
And said, ‘‘The minds of men will own 
No loyal rest while England's crown 
Rem&ins without an heir, the bait 
Of strife and factions desperate ; 
Who, paying deadly hate in kind 
Through all things else, in this can find 
A mutual hope, a common mind ; 
And pot, and pant to overwhelm 
‘All anciefit honour in the realm. 
Brave earls! to whose heroic veins 
Qur noblest blood is given in trust, 
To ye a suffering state eg ae 
And ye must raise her from the dust. 
With wishes of still bolder sco 
On you we look, with dearest hope, 
Even for our aia the prixe 
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Bere ok pores den ae 
or the old and ho ‘We 10 as 
.And must in joy to rs, eigecbel a 

Behold !”—an from his gon, whose atand 
ovo eee aaa 


‘ Let this your tion be,— 

The wounds of hands and feet and sid 

And the sacred cross on which Jesus ! 
I from an ancient hearth, * 

These records wrought in pledge of love 

Pir lca ot of no ignoble birth 

A maid o’er whom the blesadd Dove 
Vouchsafed in gentleness to brood 
While she the holy work pursued.’’ 


© Uplift the standard !” was the cry 
From 


all the list’ners that stood round ; 
“ Plant it,—by this we live or die !” 
The Norton ceased not for that pound, 
But said, ‘‘ The prayer which ye have ‘heard, 
Much a5 be earls, by these preferr’d, 
— to the aainta, the sigh * 
of thousands, secretly. i 
+ Uplin rit 1” cried once more the band, 
then a thor pie ause ensued. 
#¢ Uplift it !” sai umberland— 
Whereat, from wall on taultitude, 
Who saw the banner rear’d on high 
In all its dread emblazonry, 
With tumult and indignant rout 
A ret of uttermost j joy broke out : 
The transport was roll’d down the ri: r of Were, 
And Durham, the time-honour’d Dv’ 1am, did hear, 
‘And the towers of Saint Cuthbert wr estirr’d by the shout ! 


Now was the North in arms: tnvy shine 
In warlike trim from Tweed to Tyne, , 
At Peroy’s voice: and Neville sess 
His followers gathering in from Tees, 

From Were, and all the little rills 

Conceal’d among the forkéd hills. 

Seven hundred knights, retainers all 

Of Neville, at their master’s call 

Had sate together in Raby Hall ; 

Such ‘that earldom held of yoo; 

Nor wanted at this time rich store 

Of tera papas pals chivalry. 

ye loth rane lauce to wield, 
paternal ae 

They eard the summons ; and ( 

_ Came foot and horseman of each dagree, 

Unbound by pledge of fealty ; 


~ 
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appr ¢, with free and hate 

Ri, bengier, yeoman, and eaquire 

; er, yeoman, an 

And the Romish priest, in priest’s attire. 
And thus, in arms, a zealous band 
Proceeding under joint command, 
To Durham firat their course they bear, 
And in Saint Cuthbert’s ancient seat 
reed mass,—and tore the book of prevens— 
And trod the Bible beneath their feet. 


4 Thence marching south smooth and free 

J ah muster’d their host at Wetherby, 
Full sixteen thousand fair to see ;” 
The choftest warriors of the North : 
But none for undisputed worth 
Like those eight sons ; who, in a ring, 
Each with a lance, erect and tall, 
A falchion, and a buckler small 
Btood by their sire on Clifford Moor, . 
in yoPthful beauty flourishing 
To guard the standard which he bore. 
‘With feet that firmly press’d the ground 
They stood, and girt their father round ; 
Such was his choice,—no will he 
Henceforth bestride ; triumphantly 
He stood upon the verdant sod, 
Trusting lf to the earth, and God. 
Rare sight to embolden and inspire! 
Proud was the field of sons and sire, 
Of him the most ; and, sooth to say, 
No shape of man = all the arra: 
So graced the ine of that day. 
The monumental pomp ofage  ,' 
Was with this goodly personage ; 
A stature undepress‘d in 
Unbent, which rather seem’d to 
oben victory o’er hig Badan Siy ‘ 

seventy years, to er height ; 
ific li tie of wither’d state, — 

A fear and venerate,-— 
Eyes dark and strong—and on his head 
Rich locks of silver hair thick spread 
Which a brown morion half conceal’d, 
Light as a hunter’s of the field ; . 
And thus, with girdle round his waist, 
Whereoh tise banner/staff might rest 

At need, he stood, advancing high 
The glittering, floating pageantry. 
Ae sees him fe poes see, and one 

unparticipated gaze, : 
‘Who ’mong these thousands friend hath nome 
And treads in sotitary ways. 
He, following ee a might, 
¢ 
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Hath watch’d the banner from afar, 


| As shepherds watch a ee, star, — 


Or mariners the distan 
That guides them on a stormy night. 

And now, upon a chosen plot 

Of rising ground, yon heathy spot, 

He takes this day his far-off stand, 

With breast unmail’d, anweapon’d hand, 
Bold is his aspect ; but his eye 

Is pregnant with anxiety, 

‘While, like a eateley, ower, 

He there stands fix’d, from hour to, hour. 
Yet sometimes, in more humble guise, 
Stretch’d out upon the ground he lies,—_—« 
As if it were his only task 

Like herdsman in the sun to bask, 

Or by his mantle’s help to find 

A shelter from the nipping wind : 

And thus, with short oblivion blest, 

His weary spirits gather rest. ( 
Again he lifts his eyes, and lo ! 
The pageant glancing to and fro ; 

And hope is waken’d by the sight 

That he thence may learn, ere fall of night, 
Which way the tido is doom’d to flow. 


To London were the chieftains bent ; 
But what avails the bold intent? ¢ 
A royal army is gone forth 
To quell the rising of the North ; 
They march with Dudley at their hend, 
And in seven days’ space, will to York be ledt 
Can such a mighty host beraised — 
Thus suddenly, and brought so near 
The earls upon each other gazed ; 
And Neville was oppress’d with fear ; 
For, though he bore a valiant name, 
His heart was of a timid frame. 
And bold if-both had been, yet the 
i poe gO many may not stay ; I 
And therefore will retraat to seize ‘ 
A stronghold on the banks of Tecs 
There wait a favourable hour, 
Until Lord Dacre with his power 
From Naworth comes ; and Howard’s aid 
Be with them—openly display’d. 


£ 
. While through the host, from man to inan, 
A rumour of this purpose ran, 
The standard gi to the cure 


That charge, impatient Norton sought 
The chieftains, tan unfold his thought, 
And thus abruptly spake,—‘“‘ We yield 
(And can it be }) an unfought field ! 
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How often hath the strength of Heaven ~- 
‘TS few triumphantly been given ! 
Still do our very children boast 
Of mitred Thurston—what a host 
He conquer’d! Saw we not the plain 
eae flying shall behold again) 

here faith was proved, while to battle moved 
The standard on the sacred wain, 
On which the grey-hair’d barons stood, 
And the infant heir of Mowbray’s blood, 
Beneath the saintly ensigns three, 
' Their confidence and victory ? 
Shall Percy blush, then, for his name— 
Must §Vestmoreland be ask’d with shame 
Whose were the numbers, whero the loss, 
In that other day of Neville’s Cross } 
When, as the vision gave command, 
The Prior of Durham with holy hand 
Saint Cuthbert’s relic did uprear 
Uppn the point of a lofty spear, 
An& God descended in his powor, 
While the monks pray’d iff maiden’s bowar. 
Less would not at our need be due 
To us, who war against the untrue; 
The delegates of Heaven we rise, 
Convoked the impious to chastiso ; 
We, we the sanctities of old 
Would w-establish and uphold.” 
The chiefs were hy his zeal confounded, 
But word was given, and the trumpet sounded ; 
Back through the melancholy host 
Went Norton, and resumed his post. 
‘‘ Alas !” thought he, ‘‘ and have = borne 
This banner raised so joyfully, 
This hope of all posterity, - 
Thus to become at once the scorn 
Of rata 4: ileaien as they go by, 
A spot of shame to the sun’s bright eyo, 
To. the frail clouds a mockery !” 
‘¢ ven these poor cight of mine would stem "~~ 
Hal®to himself, and half to them 
He spake—‘“‘ would stem, or quell a force 
Ten times their number, man and horse; 
This by their own unaided might, 
Without their father in their sight, 
Witheut the cause for which they fight ; 
A cause, which on a needful day 
Would breed us thousands brave as they.” 
—So speaking, he upraised his head 
Towards that imagery once more ; 
But the familiar prospect shed 
Despondency unfelt before ; 
A shock of intimaticns vain, 
Blank fear, and superstitious pain, | 


* 
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ell on him, with the sudden thought. ~ 
Ape by whom the work conga re 43 
**O wherefore was her.count’nance bri 
With love divine and gentile light ?. 
: She did in passiveness obsy, 
But her faith lean’d another way. - . 
Il tears she wept,—I saw them fall, 
I overheard her as she s 
Sad words to that.mute animal, 
The white doe, in the hawthorn brake ; 
She steep’d, but not for Jesn’s sake, 
This cross in tears: by her, and one 
: Unworthier far, we are undone— 
Her brother was it, who assail’d ‘ ‘ 
Her tender spirit, and prevail’d. 
Her.other parent, too, whose head 
In the cold grave hath long been laid, 
oe spar Pee earliest speatibar me 
e e, unsuspecting child : 
Far back—far back my mind must 
To reach the well-spring of this woe !” 
While thus he brooded, music sweet 
Was play’d to cheer them in retreat ; 
But Norton linger’d in the rear: 
‘ Thought follow’d thought—and ere the lass 
Df that unhappy train was pass’d, 
Before him cis did appear. 


y 
** Now when ’tis not your aim t’ oppose, 

Said he, ‘‘in open field your foes ; 
Now that from this decisive day 
Your multitude must melt away, . 
An unarm’d man may come, unblamed, 
To ask a grace that was not claim'd 
Long as your hopes were high ; he now 
May hither bring a fearless brow, 
When his discountenance can do 
No injury,——-may come to you. 
Though in your cause no part I bear, 
‘Zour indignation I can share ; 
am grieved this backward march to sem, = « 
How oareless and disorderly ! 
I scorn your chieftains—men who lead. 
And yet want courage at their need , 
Then look at them with open eyes ! 
Deserve they further sacrifice ? é 
My father! I would nee find e 

-A pe of shelter, till Lin. 
Of cruel men do like the win 
Exhaust itself, and sink to rest 3 
Be brother now to brother join’d ! 
Admit me in the equi 


Of your misfortun at lenat,; 
‘ Whatever fate remains behind. 


oe ah, oo e ak 
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I may bear witness in m breast, 
To your nobility of mind |” ; 
* «Thou enemy—my bane and blight | 
Oh, bold to fight the coward's fight . 
Against all !"—but why d 
At 1 , the issue of this prayer ¥ 
Ur how, from bis depression raised, 
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Suffice it that the son gave way, ’ 
Nor strove that passion to allay, 
Nor did he turn aside to prove 

is bro ’ wisdom, or their love; 
But calmly from the spot withdrew, 
The like endeavours to renew, 
Should e’er a kindlier time ensue. 


CANTO FOURTH. 


Fhlou cloudless ether locking down, 

The moon, this tranquil evening, sees 

A camp, and a beleaguer’d town, 

And castle like a stately crown 

On the steep rocks of winding Tees ; 

And, southward far, with moors between, 

dill-tops, and floods, and forests green, 

The braght moon sees that valley small 

Where Rylstone’s old sequester'd Hall 

A venerable image yields 

Of quiet to the ae ea fields ; 

While from oye pillar’d chimney breathes 

The silver smoke, and mounts in wreaths. 

The courts are hush'd ; for timely sleep 

The greyhounds to their kennel creep ; 

The peacock in the broad ash-tree 

Aloft is roosted for the night, 

He who in proud prose ty. 

Of colours manifold and bright, 

Walk’d round, affronting the daylight ; 

Ané@ higher still, above the bower 

Where he is perch’d, from yon lone tower 

The hall-clock in the clear moonshine 

With glittering fmger points at nine. 

Haas could thin aati a here 
sway—or ear 

A soft Bad 1 ing sound is heard 

Of streams inaudible by day ; 

The  percen pool’s dark suriace—atirr’d 

By the night insects in their play 

Breaks into dimples small and bri 

A thousand, thousand rings of light 

That shape themselves and disappear. 


' ‘ Sh ae f : ‘© + ? + 
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Almost es soon as seen: and lo! | 
Not distant far, the milik-white foe» 
The same fair creature which was nigh, 
ycoeng sn tsoqail : : i 
When cis utter’d to the maid 
His last words in the yew-tree shade: 
The same fair creature, who hath found 
Her way into forbidden ground ; 
Where now, within this Bpec one plot 
For pleasure made, a goodly spot; 


With lawns, and beds of flowers, and shadec 


Jf trellis-work, in long arcades, 

And cirque and crescent framed by wall 
Of close-clipp’d foliage green and tall, 
Converging walks, and fountains gay, 
And terraces in trim array, 


Beneath yon cypress spiring high, 

With pine gad coder epreatin wide 
Their darksome boughs on either side, 
In open moonlight doth she lie ; 

Happy as others of her kind, 

That, far from human neighbourhood, 
Range—unrestricted as the wind—. 
Through park, or chase, or savage wood, 


But where at this still hour is she— 
The consecrated Emily ? 
Even while I speak, behold the maid 
Emerging from the cedar shade 
To open moonshine, where the doe ¢ 
Beneath the cypress spire is laid, 
Like a patch of April snow 
Upon a bed of herbage a 
Lingering, in a woody glade, t 
Ur behind a rocky screen— 
Lonely relic! whieh, if seen - 
By the shepherd, is pass’d by 

ith an inattentive eye. 
Nor more regard doth she bestow 
Upon the uncomplaining doe! 


Yet the meek creature was not frea, 

Erewhile, from some perpen ty: 
For thrice hath she elem , this day, 
The thought-bewilder’d Emily ; 
Endeavouring in her gentile way, 
Some smile or look of love to gain,— 
Encouragement to sport or play ; 
recep epi ee pegs 

ve n or gainsaid. 
© welcome to the viewless breeze ! 
"Tis fraught with acceptable feeling, 
And instantaneous sympathies ' 
into the sufferer’s bosom stealing. 
Ere she hath reach'd yon rustic shod 
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_ Hung with late-flowering woodbine, spreat 
Along the walls and overhead, 
. Tho Baianos of the breathing flowers 
Revives a memory of those hours 
When here, in this remote alcove 
While from the pendent woodbine came ~ 
ike odours, sweet as if the same), 
A fondly anxious mother strove 
To teach her salutary fears 
| And mysteries above her years. 
\ Yes, she is soothed : an image faint— 
And yet not faint—a presence bright 
, Returns to her ; ’tis that bless’d saint: 
\'‘Who vith mild looks and language mild 
‘Instructed here her darling child, 
While yet a prattler on the knee, 
“o worship in simplicity 
‘he invisible God, and take for guide 
‘he faith reform’d and purified. 


‘Bis flown—the vision ; and the sense 
Othat beguiling influence ! 
‘ut oh ! thou angel from above, 
Th spirit of matornal love, 
Thi stood’st before my eyes, more clear 
Tha ghosts are fabled to appear, : 
Sentipon embassies of fear ; 
As tou thy presence hast to me 
V oulsa%d—in radiant ministry 
Descedd on Francis !—through the air 
Of thigad earth to him repair, 
Speakp him with a voice, and say, 
That Lmust c&st despair away ! ” 
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Therrom within the embower’d retreat, 
Where \e had found a grateful seat, 
Perturb' she issues. She will go ; 
Herself 1] follow to the war, 

And clasher father’s knees ; ah, no 
She meetihe insuperable bar, 

The injunion by her brother laid ; 
Hig partingharge—but ill obey’d ! 
That intertiad all debate, 

All prayer > this cause or for that 3 
All efforts tt would turn aside 

The headstr¢ current of their fate : 
Her duty is \stand and wait ; 

In fesigmatio\o abide 

The shock, finally secure 

O’er pain and\jof a triumph pure. 
She knows, Is it, and is cheer’d § 
At least her pint pangs are check’d. 
And now an aint man appear’d, 
Approaching hyith grave respect. 
Uown the swootvall which then she trod, 


“ 


we pase sions he silent god, 

And greeting her, thus gent spake : 

«An old man’s privi vilege I @; 

al ~ the time—a woeful day ! ; 
hter of affliction, say 

How 9 gerve you !—point the way.” 


hts have you, and may well be bold 
You with my father have grown old 
In friendship : go—from him—from me— 
Strive to avert this misery ! 
This would I beg ; but on m mind 
A passive gtillness is enjoin’ 
If prudence offer help or aid, 
On yow is no restriction laid ; 
You not forbidden to recline 
With hope upon the will divine.” 


“‘ Hope,” said the sufferer’s zealous friend, 
*¢ Must not forsake us till the end. 
In Craven’s wilds is many a den 
To shelter persecuted men : ri 
Far underground is many a cave i 
Where they might lie, az in the grave, 
Until this storm had ceased to rave ; 
Or let them cross the river Tweed, 
And be at once from peril freed yr 


‘¢ Ah, tempt me not!” she faintly sigh’ 
‘© will not counsel nor exhort, — a 
With my condition satisfied ; 
But you, at least, ma make report 
Of «hat befalls : be ‘this our task, 
This may be done; 'tis all I ask !’ é 


She spake, and from the lady’s sight 
The sire, unconscious of his age, 
Departed promptly as a page 
Bound on some errand of delight. 
‘* The noble Francis, wise as brave,” 
Thought he, ‘« may have the skill {cave : : 
With hopes in tenderness conceal’d 
Unarm’d he follow’d to the field. 
Him will I seek: the insurgent pers € 
Are now besieging Barnard’s tow/»—~ 
Grant that the moon which shinéhis mght 
May guide them in a prudent fiiy !”’ 


But quick the turns of chance!d change, 
And knowl has a narrow r8®s » 
Whence idle fears, and needleeain, 

And wishes blind, and efforts 2- 
Their flight the fair moon ma*0t see 3 
For, from mid-heaven, he 

Hath witness’d their nad pep ata 


She saw the d 
Upon that Ronufecxatio say mq > 


/ ' 
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But dark and dismal is the vault 
Norton and his sons are laid { 
Disastrous issue! He had said, 
“¢ This night yon penghey oe must yield, 
Or we for ever Mea sh the field. 
Neville is utterly dismay’d, 
For promise fails of Howard's aid ; 
And Dacre to our call replies 
Sy necrite alee: tls weary veiiss 
y 18 this weary 
Must needs be fatal to the = 
The breach is 7 3; on the wall 
ee ne . ner shall be planted !” 
one. His sons were with him—all - 
Th belt him round with hearts undaunted ; 
And others follow—sire and son 
Leap down into the court—‘“‘’Tis won,” 
They shout aloud ; bes Heaven decreed 
Another close 
\ T'o that brave deed 
ch struck with terror friends and foes ! 
The friend shrinks back, fhe foe recoils 
From Norton and his filial band ; 
But ney rrapliel caught within the toils, 
sicaaene stand ; e 
The foe aay besa bers courage drew, 
rae overpower’d that gallant few. 
A reste for the standard |” cried 
The father from within the walls ; 
But see, the sacred standard falls ! 
Confusion through the camp spreads wide - 
Some fled, and®some their fears detain’d ; 
But ere the moon had sunk to rest 
In her pale chambers of the west, 
Of that rash levy nought remain’d. 


: QANTO FIFTH. 


Hicts on a point of r 
Among wastes of } 
Above the loftiest ridge or mound — 
Where foresters or shepherds dwell, 
reat edifice of warlike frame 
tandls gin le—Norton Tower its name ; 

i fronts all quarter, and looks round 
O’er path and road, ace Sar and dell, 
ark moor, and gleam of pool and arenes 
Upon a prospect without bound. 

The summit of this bold ascent, 
Though bleak and bare, and as seldom frae 
As Pendle Hill or Pennygent 
From wind, or frost, or vapours wet, 
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Had often heard the sound of glee 
When there the youthful Nortonsmet = =§_— *" 
To practise games and archery : ‘ 
How proud and hoppy they ! the crowd 


‘Of lookers-on how pleased and proud ! 


And from the heat of the noontide sun, 
From showers, or when the prize was won, 
They to the watch-tower did repair 
Commodious pleasure-house! and there 
Would mirth run round, with generous fare s 
And the stern old lord of Rylstone Hall, 

He was the proudest of them all! _ 

But now, his child, with anguish pale, 
Upon the height walks to and fro ; . 
"Tis well that she hath heard the tale,— 
Received the bitterness of woe : 

Dead are they, they were doom’d to die} 
The sons and father all are dead, 

All dead save one: and Emily : 

No more shall seek this watch-tower hich, {| 
To look far forth with anxious eye ; 

She is relieved from hope and dread, 

Though suffering in extremity. 


For she had hoped—had hoped and fear’d<« 
Such rights did feeble nature claim ; 
And oft her steps had hither steer’d, 
Though not unconscious of self-blame ; 
For she her brother’s charge revered, 
His farewell words ; and by the same, 
Yoa, by her brother’s very name, 
Had, in her solitude, been cheer'. 


She turn’d to him, who, with his eya, 
Was watching her while on the height 
She sate, or wander’d restlessly, 
O’erburden’d by her sorrow’s weight— 
To him who this dire news had told, 
rate now arene bea sigs said rhea 

at groy-hair’d man of gentle blood, 
Whe with hee father had piseed old 
In friendship, rival hunters they, « 
And fellow-warriors in their day)—. 
To Rylstone he the tidings Prouene : 
Then on this place the maid had sought, 
And told, as gently as could be, : 
The end of that sad tragedy, ; 
Which it had been his lot to sea, 


To him the lady turn’d :—‘* You said 
That Francis lives—he is not dead ?”’ 


- 


‘* Your noble brother hath been $ 
To take his life they have not ole aaa 
On hua, and on his high endeavour, 
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The light of praise shall shine for ever! - 

Nor did he (such Heaven's will) in vain 
solitary course maintain ; 

Not vainly led—in the might 

Of duty seeing with clear sight ; 

He was their comfort to the last, 

Their joy till every pang was past. 

**T witness’d when to York they came; 
What, lady, if their feet were tied ! ; 
They might deserve a good man’s blame; 
But, marks of infamy and shame, 

» these were their apr these their p1ida- 
“Lo, Francis comes !’ the people cried, 
‘A prisoner once, but now set free } 

“'Tis Pell, for he the worst defied 

‘ For sake of natural piety ; 

* He rose not in this quarrel, he 

*‘ His father and his brothers woo’d, 

* Both for their own and country’s good, 
* To rest in peace—he did divide, 

‘ HY parted from them ; but at their side 
‘Now walks in unanimity-»- 

‘Then peace to cruelty and scorn, 

‘ While to the prison they are borne, 
“Peace, peace to all indignity |’ 


** And so in prison were they laid— 
Oh hear me, hear me, gentle maid ! 
For’I amgcome with power to bless, 

To scatter gleams through your distress 

Of a redeeming happiness. 

Me did a reverent pity move 

And privilege of ancient love, : 
But most, compassion for your fate, 

Lady !—for your forlorn estate ; 

Me did these move, and F made bold, 

And entrance gain’d to that stronghold. 


‘“¢' Your father gave me cordial greeting ; 
But to his purposes, that burn’d 
Within him, instantly return’d— 
He was commanding and entreating, 
And said, ‘We need not stop, my son! 
“But I will end what is begun ; 
**Tis matter which I do not fear 
‘To intrust to any living éar.’ 
And se to Francis he renew'd 
His w@rdm more calmly thus pursued :— 


4‘ ¢ Might this our enterprise have sped, 
‘Ghange wide and deep the land had seen, 
¢ A renovation from the dead, 
‘A spring-tide of immortal nD: 

‘The darksome altars would have blazed 
* Like stars when clouds are roll’d away ; 
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‘* Salvation to all eyes that gazed, 


‘Once more the rood had been 
*To spread its arms, and stand aye. 
‘Then : survived to see 
‘ New life in Bolton Priory ; 
: The — relia hap the eye of valley 

Re-open’ inspired my youth ; . 
* Had seen her in her pening enraged 3 
“This banner (for such vow I made) 
“Should on the consecrated breast 
‘Of that same temple have found rest : 
‘I would myself have hung it high, 
‘Glad offering of glad victory ! 

**¢ A shadow of such thought remains 

‘To cheer this sad and pensive time; . 
‘A solemn fancy yet 


sustains 
- €QOne feeble being—bids me climb 


*Even to the last—one effort more 
*To attest my faith, if not restore. 


*¢ ¢ Hear then,’ said he, ‘ while I impar®, 
‘My son, the last wish of my heart. 
‘The banner strive thou’ to regain ; 
* And, if th’ endeavour be not vain, 
‘Shall T this lonely thought consign t— 

mely tho co 

‘Bear it to Bolton Priory, 
* And lay it on Saint eed fe shrine, 
“To wither in the sun and breeze, 
**Mid those deca, sanctities. 
* There let at least of ke be laid, 
‘The testimony there display’d ; 
“Bold proof that with no selfish aira, 
* But for lost faith and Christ’s dear name, 
‘I helmeted a brow though white, 
* And took a place in all men’s sight ; 
* Yea, offer’d up this beauteous b 
‘This fair unrivall’d brotherhood, 
*‘ And turn’d away from thee, my son! 
¢ And left—but be the rest unsaid, 
‘The name untouch’d, the tear unshed,-.» 
. My wish is known and I have done ;: 
* Now promise, grant this one request-~ 
* This dying prayer—and be thou blest f° 


“Then Francis answer’d ferventl ‘ 
‘If God so will, the same shall be.’” 


Th ‘Immediately this eng sbi 

us scarcely given, a noise was heard, 
And officers ap d in state. 

To lead the prisoners to their fate. 
They rose, oh ! wherefore should I fear 
To tell, or, lady, you to hear ? 

They roze—em none were given=—= 
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They stood like trees when earth and heavep 
Aye calm ; they knew each other’s worth, _ 
And reverently the band went forth. 
They met, when they had reach’d the door, 
The banner—which a soldier bore— - 
One marshall’d thus with base intent 
That he in scorn might go before, 
And, holding up this monument, 
Conduct them to their punishment ; 
So cruel Sussex, unrestrain’d 
ay human feeling, had ordain’d. 
e unhappy banner Francis saw, 
And, with a look of calm command 
Inspiring universal awe, 
He to8k it from the soldier’s hand ; 
And all the people that were round 
ttigh transport did the father shed” 
— transport did the r 
Upon his son—and they were led, 
Led on, and yielded up their breath, 
T er died a happy death ! 
But Francis, soon as he had braved 
This insult, and the banner saved, 
That moment, from among the tide 
Of the spectators, ocoupie 
In admiration or dismay, 
Bore unobserved his charge away.” 


These éhings, which thus had in the sighs 
And hearing pass’d of him who stood 
With Emily, on the watch-tower height, 
In Rylstone’s woeful neighbourhood, 

He told ; and oftentimes with voice 
Of power to encourage or rejoice ; 
oo ee sorrows that as fh 

igh, no transport ever er, 
id Vee yet in this affliction,”’ said 
The old man tothe ~ a 
‘* Yet, lady | Heaven is good—the 
Shows yet a star which is most bright ; 
Your brother lives—he lives—is come, 
Perh&ps, already to his home ; 
Then let us leave this dreary place.” 
She yielded, and with gentle pace, 
Though without one uplifted look, 
To Rylstone Hall her way she took. 


CANTO SIXTH. 


Way comes not Francis? Joyful ches 
tal gratulation, 


And glo f right indignation, 
ow of righteous 
Went with him from the doleful 
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He tled—yet in his flight could hear 

The death-sound ofthe minster bell ; 

That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 

To Marmaduke, cut off from pity ! 

To Ambrose'that ! and then a knell 

For him, the sweet half. ’d flower ! 

For all—all dying in one hour ! 

Why comes not Francis? Thoughts of low 
Should bear him to his sister dear 

With motion fleet as wingéd dove ; 
Yea, like a heavenly messenger, * 

An angel-guest, should he appear. 

Why comes he not ?—for westward fast . 
Along the plain of York he po zo 
The banner staff was in his d, 

The pats conceal’d from sight, 

And cross th’ expanse, in open flight, 
Reckless of what impels or leads, 
Uncheck’d he hurries on ; nor heeds 
The Sorrow of the villagers ; 

From the triumphant cruelties. f 
Of vengeful military fopce, 

And punishment without remorse, 
Uncheck’d he journeys—under law 

Of inward gle pig st . 

And the first object which he saw, 

With conscious sight, as he swept 

It was the banner in his hand |— : 
He felt and made a sudden stand. 


He look’d about like one betray’d : 
‘What hath he done—what promise made f 
Oh weak, weak moment—to whaé end 
Can such'a vain oblation tend, 

And he the bearer? Can he go 

yet this instrument of woe, 

And find—find anywhere, a right 

To excuse him in his country’s sight ? 

No! will not all men deem the chance 

A downward course, perverse and strange ® | 
Here is it, —but how-—when—must she, 


The unoffending Emily, « 
Again this piteous object seo? = - 

Such conttic® 00k did he maintain 
‘Within himself, and found no rest ; 
Calm liberty he-could not : 
And yet the service was un 7 
His own life into danger hi 

y burden— even: thought 


d how, witless it were the sense 


ia will intellighhly ahowse 
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Finds he tho banner in his hand, 
Without a thought to such intent, 

@r conscious effort of his own— 

And no obstruction to prevont 

His father’s wish and last command ¢ 
And, thus beset, he heaved a sirh, 
Remembering his own prophecy 

Of utter desolation, made 

To Emily in the yew-tree shade : 

lie sigh’d, submitting to the power, 
The might of that prophetic hour. 

** No choice is loft ; the deed is mine — 
Dead are they, dead !—anidl 1 will go, 
And, for their sakes, come weal or woa, 
Willday the relic on the shrine.” 


So forward with a steady will 
He went, and traversed plain and hit ; 
And up the vale of Wharf his way 
Pursued ; and, on the second day, 
ilqreach'd a summit whence his eyes 
Colld see the "lower of Bolton rise. 
There Ivancis for a mom@nt’s space 
Made halt—but hark ! a noise behind 
Of horsemen at an eager pace, 
He heard, and with misc¢iving mind. 
"Tis Sir Georre Bowes who leads the band + 
They came, by crue] Sussex sent ; 
Who, wigen the Nortons from the hand 
Of death had drunk their punishment, 
Bethourht him, angry and ashamed, 
How Francis had the banner claim 'd, 
And with that gharyo had disappear’ 5 
By all the cet ern ae revered, 
His whole bold carmage (which had quciv’ é 
Thus far the opposer, und repell’d 
All censure,—enterprise so bright 
That even bad men had vainly striven 
Avainst that overcoming light) 
Was then review’d, and prompt word given, 
het to what place soever fled, 
Ho sleould be seized, alive or dead. 


The troop of horse have vain’d the height 
Where Francis stood in open sight. 
They hem him round—‘‘ Behold the proc! 3 
Behold the ensign in his hand ! 
He di@nogarm, he walk’d aloof— 
For why ‘—to save his father's land ; 
Worst traitor of them all is he, 
A traitor dark und cowardly !” 


*“‘Tam no traitor! ” Francis saic, 


‘*Thourh this unhappy freight I bear; 
It weakens me, my heart hath bled 
21 . 
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Till it is weak—-but you boware, 

Nor do a suffering spirit wrong, 

Whose self-reproaches are too strong 1” 
At this, he from the beaten road 
Retreated, towards a brake of thorn, 
Which like a place of vantage show’d ; 
And there stood bravely, though forlorn. 
In self-defence, with a warrior's brow, 
He stood, nor weaponless was now ; 

Ho from a soldier's hand had snatch’d 

A spear, and with his cyes he watch’d 
Their motions, turning round and round: 
His weaker hand the banner held ; 

And straight, by savage zeal impell’d, 
Forth rush’d a pikeman, as if he, 

Not without harsh indignity, 

Would seize the same ; instinctivoly, 

To smite the offender, with his lance 

Did Francis from the brake advance; 
But, from behind, a treacherous wound 
Unfeeling, brought him to the ground,— 
A mortal stroke :—oh, grief to tell! 
Thus, thus the noble Francis fell : 

There did he lie, of breath forsaken ; 
The banner from his grasp was taken, 
And borne exultingly away ; 

And the body was left on the ground where it lay, 


Two days, as many nights, he slept 
Alone, unnoticed, and unwept ; 
For at that time distress and fear 
Possess’d the country far and near ; 
The third day, one who chanced ® pass 
Beheld him stretch’d upon the grass. 
A gentle forester was he, 
And of the Norton tenantry ; 
And he had heard that by a train 
Of horsemen Francis had becn slain. 
seh was he arte red the man 
ath recognized hi id face ; 
And to the nearest hit he ran, 
And call’d the peop to the place. 
“* How desolate is Kylstone Hall!” 
Such was the instant thought of all ; 
And if the lonely lady there 
Should be, this sight she cannot bear ! 
Such thought the forester express’d, 
And all were sway’d, and deem’d it x 
That, if the priest should yield assent 
And join himself to their intent, 
Then they, for Christian pity’s sake, 
In holy ground a grave would make ; 
That straightway ed he should be 
la thie charutensal of the Priory. 
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Apart, some little space, was made 
The grave where Francis must be laid. 
IA no confusion or negioct 

This did they, but in pure respect 
That he was born of gentle blood, 
And that there was no neighbourhood 
Of kindred for him in that ground : 
So to the churchyard they are bound, 
Bearing the body on a bier 

In decency and humble cheer ; 

And psalms are sung with holy sound. 


But Emily hath raised her head, 
And is again disquieted ; 
She must behold ![—so many gone, 
WherS is tho solitary one? 
And forth from Rylstone Hall stepp’d she,= 
‘fo seek her brother forth she went 
And tremblingly her course she bent 
Tow’rds Bolton's ruin’d Priory. 
She.comes, and in the vale hath heard 
‘Ihe funcral dirge—she sees the knot 
Of people—secs them in o.a0e spot— 
And darting like a wounded bird, 
She reach’d tho prave, and with her breast 
Upon the ground, received tho rest, — 
The consummation, the whole ruth 
And sorrow of this final truth ! 


CANTO SEVENTH. 


6 
THOU spirit ! whose angelic hand 
Was to the harp a strong command, 
Call’d the submissive strings to wake 
in glory for this maideon’s sake, 
Say, spirit ! whither hath she fled 
To hide her poor afflicted head ? 
What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her ?—Is a rifted toinb 
With.h the wilderness her seat ? 
Some island which the wild waves beat, 
Is that the sufferer’s last retreat ? 
Or some aspiring rock that shrouds 
Its perilous front in mists and clouds f 
Hiyh cjimbing rock—deep sunless dalo— 
Sca—dese:t—what do these avail ? 
Oh take her anguish and her fears 
into a calm recess of years ! 


*Tis done ; despoil and desolation 
O’er Rylstone’s fair domain have blown, 
The walks and pools neglect hath sown 
With weeds, the bowers are overtbrown, 
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Or have given way to slow mutation, 
While, in their ancient habitation 

The Norton name hath been unknown : 
The lordly mansion of its pride 

Ts sic ic 3 the ravage hath spread wide 
Vhrough park and field, a Pane 
That mocks the gladness of the spring ! 
And, with this silent gloom agreeing, 
There is a joyless human being, 

Of aspect such as if tho waste 

Were under her dominion placed : 

Upon a primrose bank, her throne 

Of quictness, she sits alone ; 

There sented, may this maid be seen, 
Among theo ruius of a wood, 

Erewhile a covert bright and green, 

And where full many a brave tree stoo:}, 
That used to spread its boughs, and ring 
With the sweet birds’ carolling. 

Behold her, like a virgin queen, 
Neylocting in imperial state 

These outward images of fate, 

And carrying inward { serene 

And perfect sway, through many a thoughs 
Of chance and change that hath been brough§ 
To tho subjection of a holy, 

Though stern and rigorous, melancholy ! 
The like authority, with grace 

Of awfulness, is in hor face,— 

There hath she fix’d 1t ; yet it seems 

To o’ershadow by no nativo right 

That face, which cannot lose the gleams— 
Lose utterly—the tender gleamse 

Of gentleness, and meek delight, 

And loving-kindness ever bright. 

Such is her sovercign mien ; her dress 

(A vest, with woollen cincture tied, 

A hood of mountain wool undved) 

Is homely—fashion’d to express 

A wandering pilgrim’s humbleness. 


And she dath wander’d, long and far, 
Boneath the light of sun and star ; 
Hath roam’d in trouble and in rrief, 
Driven forward like a wither'd leaf, 
Yea like a ship at random blown 
To distant places and unknown. ‘ 
But now she dares to seek a haven ‘' 
Among hor native wilds of Craven ; 
Hath seen again her father’s roof, 

And put her fortitude to proof. 

The mighty sorrow has been borra, 
And she is thoroughly forlorn : 

Hor soul doth in itself stand fast, 
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** hut aa no trace 


Was found of anything to fear, 
Even to her feet the creature caine, 


And laid its head upon her knee " 
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Sustain’d by memory of the past 
find strength of reason ; held above 
The infirmities of mortal love : 
Undaunted, lofty, calm, and stable, 
And awfully impenetrable. 


And so—beneath a moulder’d tree, 

At\self-surviving leafless oak, 

By unregarded age from stroke 

Of ravage saved—sate Emily. 

Thero did she rest, with head reclined, 

Herself most like a stately flower 

(Such have I seen) whom chance of birth 
~ Hath separated from its kind, 

To iNe and die in a shady bowep, 

Single on the gladsome earth. 


When, with a noise like distant thundar, 
A troop of doer came sweeping by, 

nd, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 

er, of that band of rushing deer, 
A single one in mid career 
Hath stopp’d, and fix’d its largo full eye 
Upon the Lady Emily. 
A. doe most beautiful, clear white, 
A radiant creature, silver bright ! 


Thus chock’d, a little while it stay’d ; 
A little thoughtful pause it made ! 
And thén advanced with stcalth-like pace, 
Drew softly near her—and more near, 
Stopp’d once agnin: but as no trace 
Was found of anything to fear, 
Even to her fdét the creature camo, 
And laid its head upon her knee, 
And look’d into the lady’s face, 
A look of pure benignity, 
And fond unclouded memory. 
“It is,” thought Emily, “the samo, 
Tho very doe of othor years!” 
Tle pleading look the lady view’d, _ 
And, by her gushing thoughts subdued 
She melted into tears— 
A flood of tears, that flow’d apace 
Upon the happy crcaturo’s face. 


O moment ever blest! O pair 
Beloyed of Heaven, Heaven's choicest cary; 
This was for you a precious greeting, 
For both a bounteous, fruitful meetinz. 
Join’d are they, and the sylvan doe— 
Can she depart—can she forego 
The lady, once her playful pcer, 
And now her sainted mistress dear | 
And will not Emily receive 
This lovely chronicler of things 
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Long past, delights and sorrowings? 

one sufferer ! will not she peliove: c 
The promise in that s ing face, 

And take this gift of Heaven with graco? 


That day, tho first of a reunion 
Which was to teem with high con:munion, : 
That day of balmy April weather, 3 
Thoy tarried in the wood together ; 
And when, ero fall of evening dew 
She from this sylvan haunt withdrew, 
The white doe track’d with faithful paco 
ne lady to her dwelling-place ; 
That nook where, on paternal ground, 
A habitation she had found, = 
Tho master of whose humble board 
Once own'd her father for his lord ; 
A hut, by tufted trees defended, 
Where Rylstone Brook with Wharf is blended, 


When Emily by morning light y 
Went forth, the doce was there in sight. 

She shrunk : with one fr&il shock of pain, 
Received and follow'd by a prayer, 

Did she behold—saw once again ; 

Shun will shoe not, she tecls, will bear ; 
But wherosoever she look’d round 

All now was trouble-haunted ground. 

So doth the suflercr deem it good c: 
Evon once again this noighbourhood 

To leave. Unwoo'd, yet unforbiddon, 
‘The white doe follow'd up tho valo, 

Up to another cottage—hidden j 

In the deep fork of Amerdale : 

And there may Emily restoro 

Hersclf, in spots unseen before. 

Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, 

By lurking Dernbrook’s pathiloss side, 
Haunts of a strengthening amity 

That calm’d her, cheor’d, and fortificd ? 
For she hath ventured now to read 

Of timo, and ‘place, and thought, and dee’, 
Endicss history that lios 

In her silent tollawer's cyes ! 

Who with a power like human reason, 
Discorns tho favourable scason, 

Skill’d to appronch or to retire, 

From looks conceiving her desire, 

From look, deportment, voice, or mico 
That vary to the heart within. 

If she too passionately writhed 

Her arms, or over deeply breathe.t, 
Walk'd quick or slowly, every moud 

In its degree was undorstood ; 

Then well may their accord bo true. 
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And kindly intercourse ensue. 
ae ! surely ’twas a gentle rousing 
hen she by sudden glimpse espied 

The white doe on the mountain browsirs, 
Or in the meadow wander’'d wide ! 
How pleased, when down the straggler sank 

ide her, on some sunny bank ! 

w soothed, when in thick bower inclosod, 
They like a nested pair reposed ! 
Fair vision! when it cross’d the maid 
Within some rocky cavern laid, 
The dark cave’s portal gliding by, 
White as the whitest cloud on high, 
™ Floating through the azure sky. 
What now is left for pain or fear? 
That presence, dearor and moro dear, 
Did now a very gladness yield 
At morning to the dewy field, 
While they side by side were straying, 
Pegi the shepherd’s pipe was playing ; 
And with a deeper peace endned = * 
The hour of moonlight salitude. 


With her companion, in such frame 
Of mind, to Rylstone back sho came; 
And, wandering through tho wasted groves, 
Reccived the memory of oh! loves, 
Undisturb’d and undistress’d, 
Into a sful which now was blest 
With a soft spring day of holy, 
Mild, delicious molancholy : 
Not sunlecss gloom, or unenlighton’d, 
But by tender fancies brighten’d. 


When the hells of Rylstone play’d 
Their sabbath musico—* Gad us ape!” 
That was the sound they seem’d to spesk 
Inscriptive legend, which I ween 
May on those holy bells be seen, 

That legend and her grandsire’s name : 
Prsige atria the lady meek 

Hadin her childhood read the same, 
Words which she slighted at that day ! 
But now, when such sad change was wrought, 
And of that lonely name she thought, 
The bells of vis fener seem’d to say, 
While shg sat listening in the shale, 
With vocal music, ** God us apve!’? 
ind all the hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this eftectual prayer. 


Nor lack’d she reason’s firmest power ; 
But with the white doe at hor side 
Up doth she climb to Norton Tower, 
And thence looks round her far and wide, 
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Her fate there measures,—all is still’d, — 
The feeble hath subdued her heart : 
Behold the prophecy fulfill’d, 

Fulfill’d, aad she sustains her part ! 

But here her brother’s words have fail’a,— 
Here hath a milder doom prevail’d ; 

That she, of him and all bereft, 

Hath yet this faithful partner left,— 

This single creature that disproves 

His words, remains for her, and loves. 

If tears are shed, they do not fall 

For loss of him, for one or all; 

Yet, sumctimes—sometimes doth she wiep = 
Moved gently in her soul’s soft sleep ; . 

A few tears down her cheek descend 

For this her Jast and living friend. 


Bless, tender hearts, their mutuai Iot, 
And bless for both this savage spot! 
Which Emily doth sacred hold, 

For reasons dear and manifold ;— 
Here hath she, here before her sight, 
Close to the summit of this height, 
The grassy rock-encircled pound 

In which the creature first was found. 
So beautiful the spotless thrall 

(A lovely youngling whito as foam), 
‘That it was brought to Rylstone Hall ; 
Her youngest brother led it home, 
The youngest, then a lusty boy, 
Brought home the prize—and with what joy ! 


But most to Bolton’s sacred pile, 
On favouring nights she loved to go: 
There ranged through cloister, court, and aishy 
Attended by the soft-paced doo ; 
Nor did she fear in the still moonshine 
To look upon Saint Mary’s shrine ; 
Nor on the lonely turf that show’d 
Where Francis slept in his last abode. 
For that she came ; there oft and long 
Sho sat in meditation strong : 
And, when she from the abyss return’d 
Of thought, she neither shrunk nor mourn’d 5 
Was happy that she lived to grect 
Her mute companion as it lay 
In love nnd pity at her feet ; 
How happy in her turn to meet 
That recognition! the mild glance 
Beam’d from that gracious countenance ; 
Communication, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 
And prospects of the inferior creature ! 


A mortal song we frame, by dower 
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Encouraged of celestial power ; 
agha which the viowless spirit shed 
whom we were first visited ; 
hose voice we heard, whose hand and winge 

Swept like a breeze the conscious strings, 
When, left in solitude, erewhile ~ 
Ve stood before this ruin'd pile, 
Aad, quitting unsubstantial dreams, 
Sang in this presence kindred themes ; 
Distress and desolation sproad 
Through human hearts, and pleasure dead, ~ 
» Doad—but to live again on earth, 

__ A second and yet nobler birth ; 
“Dire overthrow, and yet how high 

Thoto-ascent in sanctity ! 

From fair to fairer ; day by day 

A more divine and loftior way ! 

Even such this blesstd pilgrim trod, 

By sorrow lifted tow'rds her God ; 
‘Splitted to the purest sky 
OF undisturb’d mortality. . 
Her own thoughts loved+she, and could bond 
A. dear look to her lowly friend ;— 
There stopp’d ; her thirst was satisfied 
With what this innocent &pring supplied— 
Her sanction inwardly she bore, 
And stood apart from human cares; 
But to the world return’d no more, 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Help did she give at need, and join’d 
The Wharfdale peasants in their prayers, 
At length, thus faintly, faintly tied 
To earth, she4vas set free, and dicd. 
Thy soul, exalted Emily, 
Maid of the blasted family, 
Rose to the God from whom it came! 
In Rylstono church her mortal frame 
Was buried by her mother's side. 


Most glorious sunset !—and a ray 
Suryives—the twilight of ‘ais day ; 
In that fair creature whom the ficld 
Support, and whom the forest shiclds , 
Who, having fill’d a holy place, 
Partakes, in her degree, Heaven's grace ; 
And bears a memory and a mind 
Raiked fr above the law of kind ; 
Haunting the spots with lonely cheer 
Which her dear mistress once held dear. 
Loves most what Emily loved most— 
The inclosure of this churchyard ground ¢ 
Here wanders like a gliding ghost, 
And every Sabbath here is found : 
Comes with the peaple when the bells 
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Are heard among the moorland deils, 
Finds entrance through yon arch, whero way 
Lies open on the sabbath day ; 

Here walks amid tho mournful waste 
Of prostrate altars, shrines defaced, 
And floors encumber’d with rich show 
Of fretwork imagery laid low : 

Pacos softly, or mnkes halt, 

By fractured cell, or tonib, or vauit, 
By plate of monumental brass 

Dim gleaming among wee.ls and grasa, 
And sculptured forms of warriors brave; 
But chiefly by that single grave, 

That one sequester’d hillock green, 
The pensive visitant is seen. 

There doth the gontle creature lie 
With thoso adversities unmoved ; 
Calm spectacle, by carth and sky 

In their benignity approved ! 

And aye, mcthinks, this honry pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay, 

Looks down upon her with a smilo, 

A gracious smile, thnt seems to say, 
“Thon, thou art not a child of Tina, 
But daugiter of the Eternal Prima? 


NOTES, 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


a a.) 
Page 98. - 


THis pocm, and two others to the same flower, were written in the yen 
1802; which is mentioned, because in some of the ideas, though not in the 
manner in which those ideas arc connected, and likewise even in some 
of the expressions, there is a resemblance to a poem (lately pnblished) 
of Mr. Montgomery’s, entitled, ‘* A Field Flower.”” This being said, Mr. 
Montgome'¢ will not think any apology due to him. I cannot, however, 
help addressing him in the words of the father of English pocts:— 

“Though it happe me tn rebersin— 
That ye han in your fféshe songis safed, 
Forberith me, and beth not Ul apaled, 
Bith that ye se I dos it in the honour 
Of Love, and eke in service of the Flow.” ‘ai 
07. 


To the Daisy. 


p- 112. The Seven Sisters. 
The story of this poem is from the German of Frepxnica Brun. 


+ ) 
pe 126. The Horn of Egremont Castle. 


This story is a Cumberland tradition ; I have heard it also reiated of 
the Hall of Hutton John, an ancient residence of the Huddlestones, in a 
scquestcred valley upon the river Dacor. 


p. 154. Song at the feast of Brougham Castie, 


Henry, Lord Clifford, &c. &c., who is the subject of this poem, was the 
son of John, Lord Clifford, who was slain at Towton Field, which John, 
Lord Clifford, as is known to the reader of English history, was the person 
who, after the battle of Wakefield, slew, in the pursuit, the young Earl of 
Rutland, son of the Duke of York, who had fallen in the battle, ‘‘ in part 
of revenge’? (say the authors of the History of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land); ‘‘for the earl’s father had slain his.’? A deed which worthily 
blemished the wuthor (saith Speed); but who, as he adds, “‘ dare promise 
anything temperate of himsclf in the heat of martial fury? chicfly, when 
it was resolved not to Icave any branch of the York line standing; for so 
one maketh this lord to speak.’® This, no doubt, I would observe by the 
bye, was an action sufficiently in the vindictive spirit of the times, and 
yet not altogether so bad as represented; for the earl was no child, as 
some writers wpuld have him, but able to bear arms, being sixteen or 
seventcen years of thre, as is evident from this (say the Memoirs of the 
Countess of Pembroke, who was laudably anxious to wipe away, as far as 
could be, this stigma from the illustrious name to which she was born), 
that he was the next child to King Edward the Fourth, which his mother 
had by Richard, Duke of York, and that king was then eighteen years of 
age: and for the small distance betwixt her childrei, see Austin Vincent 
in his book of Nobility, p. 622, where he writes of them all. It may 
further be observed, that Lord Clifford, who was then himself only twenty- 
five years of age, had been a leading man and commander, two or thres 
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years together in the army of Lancaster, before this time; and therofore 
would be lesa likely to think that the Earl of Rutland might be entitled to 
mercy from his youth. But, independent of this act, at best ux cruel and 
savage one, the family of Clifford had done enough to draw upon them the 
vehement hatred of the house of York: so that after the battle of Towton 
there was no hope for them but in flight and concealment. Henry, the 
subject of the poem, was deprived of his estate and honours during the 
space of twenty-four ycars ; all which time he lived as a sheph rd in York- 
shire, or in Cumberland, where the estate of his fathe -in-law (Sir 
Lancelot Threlkeld) lay. He was restored to his estate and honours in 
the first year of Henry the Seventh. It is recorded that, ‘*when called 
to parliament, he behaved nobly and wisely; but otherwise came seldom 
to London or the court; and rather delighted to live in the country, 
where he repaired several of his castles, which had gone to decay during 
the Jate troubles.’’ Thus far is chiefly collected from Nicholson and 
Burn; and | can add, from my own knowledge, that there ‘3 o.,sadition 
current in the village of Threlkeld and its neighbourhoe !, his principal 
retreat, that, in the course of his shepherd lfe, he had acquired great 
astronomical knowledge. I cannot conclude this note without adding a 
word upon the subject of those numerous and noble feudal edifices spoken 
of in the poem, the ruins of some of which are, at this day, so great an 
ornament to that interesting country. The Cliffords had always been 
distinguished for an honourable pride in these castles ; and weg’.ave scen, 
that after the wars of York and Lancaster they were rebuiltf In the civil 
wars of Charles the First they were again laid waste, and again restored 
almost to their former magnificence‘oy the celebrated Lady Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Pembroke, &c. &c. Not more than twenty-five years after 
this was done, when the estates of Clifford had passed into the family ot 
Tufton, three of these castles, namely, Brough, Brougham, and Pendragon, 
were dlemolished, and the timber and other materials sold by Thomas, 
Karl of Thanet. We will hope that, when the order was issued, the earl 
had not consulted the text of Isaiah, chap. lviii. v. 12, to which the 
inscription placed over the gate of Pendragon Castle, by the Countess of 
Pembroke (I believe his grandmother), at the time she repaired that 
structure, refers the reader :—‘‘ And theu that shall be of thee shall build 
the old waste places: thou shalt raise up the foundations of many genera- 
tions, and thou shalt be called the repairer of the breach, the restorer of 
paths to dwell in’ The Earl of Thauct, the present possessor of the 
estates, with a duc respect for the memory of his ancestors, and a proper 
sense of the value and beauty of these remains of antiquity, has (J) am 
told) given orders that they shall be preserved from all depredations. 


p. 154. Earth help'd him with the ery of blood. 


This line is from the ** Battle of Bosworth Field,”’ by Sir John Beaumont 
(brother to the dramatist), whose poems are written with so much spirit, 
elegance, and harmony. 


p. 156. And both the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale Tarn, §c. 


It is imagined by the people of the country that there are two immortai 
fish, inhabitauts of this tarn, which lics in the mountains nct far from 
Threlkeld. Blencathara, mentioned before, 1s the old and proper name of 
the mountain vulgarly called Saddle Back. . 
p. 157. Armour rusting in his halis 

On the bloud of Clifford calls. 


The martial character of the Cliffords is well known to the reader+ 
of English history; but it may not be improper here to say, by way 
of comment on these lines, and what follows, that, besides several 
others who perished ia the same manner, the four immediate progenitors 
rH eee in whose hearing this is supposed to be spoken all died in 

ve fie 
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\ THE EXCURSION. 


Page 281. Much did he see of mex. 


*“*We learn from Ceesar and other Roman writers, that the travelling 
merchants who frequented Gaul and other barbarous countries, eithcr 
newly conquered by the Roman arms, or bordering on the Roman con- 
quests) *asene ever the first to make the inhabitants of those countries 
familiarly ace, :ainted with the Roman modes of life, and to inspire them 
with an inclination to follow the Roman fashions, and to enjoy Roman 
conveniences. In North Amcrica, travelling merchants from the settle- 
ments have done, and continue to do, much more towards civilizing the 
Indian natives than all the missionaries, Papist or Protestant, who have 
ever been sent among them.’’— Heron's Journey in Scutiand. 


~*~ 


p. 3:3. Lost in unsearchable Eternity ! 


Since this paragraph was composad, I have read with much pleasure, in 
Burnet’s ‘ Theory of the Earth,’”’ a passage expressing corresponding sen. 
timents, excited by objects of a similar nature. 


p. 329. Of Mississippi, or that northern stream, 


** A man is supposed to improve by going ont into the World, by visiting 
London. Artifici~ld man does ; he extends with his splicre, but, alas, that 
sphere is microscopic; it is formed of minutise, and he surrenders his 
genuine vision to the artist, in order to embrace it in his ken. His bodily 
senses grow acute, even to barren and inhuman pruriency; while lis 
mental become proportionally obtuse. The reverse is the man of mind: 
he who is placed in the gphere of nature and of God might be a mock at 
Tattersall’s and Brooks’s, and a sneer at St. James’s; he would certainly 
ai aa ee alive by the first Pizarro that crossed bim.—But when he 
walks along the river of Amazons; when he rests his eye on the unrivalled 
Andes; when he measures the long and watered Savannah; or contem- 
plates, from a sudden promontory, the distant, vast Pacific—and feels 
himself a freeman in this vast theatre, and commanding each ready- 
produced fruit of this wilderness, and each progeny of this stream—his 
exaltation is not Iess than impcrial. He is as gentle, too, as he is great: 
his emotions of tenderness keep pace with his elevation of sentiment; for 
he says, ‘Th se were made by a good Being, who, unsought by me, placed 
me here to enjoy them.’ He becomes at once a child and u king. His 
mind is in himself; frum hence he argues, and from hence he acts, and he 
argues unerringly, and acts magisterially: his mind im himself is also in 
his God; and therefore he loves, and therefore he soars."”—From ‘he notes 
upon The Hurricane, a poem, by William Gilbert. 

The reader, I am sure, will thank me for the above quotation, which, 
though tron’ #“gange book, is one of the fincst passages of modern 
English prose. 


p. 334. *Tis by comparison, an eusy task 
Earth to despise, &c. 
See, upon this subject, Baxter’s most interesting review of his own op!- 


nions and sentiments in the decline of life. I¢ may be found (lately re- 
printed) in Dr. Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Biography.” 
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p. 338, Alas! the endowment of immortal power 
ds match’d unequally with custom, time, §c. 


This subject is treated at length in the Ode—“ Intimations of Imor- 
tality,'’ p. 266. 


p. 337. Knowing the heart of man is set to be, §e. 


The passage quoted from Danie] is taken from a poem addr“ssed to the 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Cumberlcnd, and the two last nes, printed 
elie are by him translated from Seneca. The whole pocm is very 

eautiful. 


p. 876. And spires whose ‘ silent finger points to heaven.’ “ 


An instinctive taste teaches men to build their churches in flat coun- 
tries with spire-steeples, which, as they cannot be referred {6‘uny other 
object, point, as with silent finger, to the sky and stars, aiid sometimes, 
when they reflect the brazen light of a rich, though rainy sunset, appear 
like a pyramid of fame burning heavenward. See “ The l'riend,” by S. 
T. Coleridge, No. 14, p. 223. 


p. 420, Perish the roses and the flowers of kings. we 


fy 

The ‘* Transit gloria mundi” is finely expressed in the Introduction to 
the foundation-charters of some of ue ancient abbcys. Some expressions 
here used are taken from that of the abbey of St. Mary’s, Furness, the 
translation of which is as follows :— 

**Considecring every day the uncertainty of life, that the roses and 
flowers of kings, e:nperors, and dukes, and the crowns and palms of all 
the great, wither and decay; and that all things, with an unintcrrupted 
course, tend to dissolution and death: I therefore,” &c. 


Earth haslent =” 
Her waters, Air her breezes. 


Tn treating this subject, it was impossible not to recollect, with grati- 
tude, the pleasing picture which, in his poem of “ The Fieece,” the ex- 
cellent and amiabie Dyer has given of the infidences of manufacturing 
industry upon the face of thisisland. He wrote at a time when machin 
was first beginning to be introduced, and his benevolent heart promp ¢4 
him to augur from it nothing but good. Truth has compclled me to dwell 
upon the baneful effects arising out of an ill-regulated and excessive 
application of powers so admirable in themsclves. 





p- 424. 


p. 439. Binding herself dy statute. 


The discovery of Dr. Bell affords marvellous facilities for carrying this 
into effect ; and it is impossible to over-rate the benefit which‘might accrue 
to humanity from the universal application of this simple engine wader an 
enlightened and conscientious government. 
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Page 453.° From Bolton's old monastic tower. 


It is to be regretted that at the present day Bolton Abbey wants this 
ornament: but the poem, according to the imagination of the Poet, is 
composed in Queen Elizabcth's time. ‘‘ Formerly,’’ says Dr. Whitaker, 
** over the transept was a tower.”? This is proved not only from the men-~ 
tion of bells at the dissolution, when they could have had no other place, 
but ffm the pointed roof of the choir, which must have terminated west~- 
ward  gome building of superior height to the ridge. 


p- 453. ~ A rural chapel, neatly dress'd. 


“The nave of the church having been reserved at the dissolution, for 
the use of the Saxon cure, is still a parochial chapel; and at this day is 
as well kept as the neatest English cathedral.” 


p. 483. “y= Who sate in the shade of the Prior's Oak. 


**Atasmall distance from the great gateway stood the Prior's Oak, 
which was felled about the year 1728, and sold for €70. According to the 
price of wood at that time, it could scarcely have contained less than 1,400 
fect of timber.”’ 


p. 457. ° When Lady Adliza mourn’d. e 


The detail of this tradition may be found in Dr. Whitaker’s book, and in 
the poem, “* The ge of Prayer,’’ p. 185. 


p- 457. Pass, pass who will, yon chantry door. 


** At the east end of the north aisle of Bolton Priory Church is a chantry 
belonging to Bcthmesly Hall, and a vault where, according to tradition, 
the Claphams (who inhgrited this estate, by the female line, from the 
Mauleverers) were interred upright.”” John de Clapham, of whom this 
fezocious act is recorded, was a name of great note in his time; “‘ he was 
a Yehement partisan of the house of Lancaster, in whom the spirit of his 
chieftains, the Cliffords, seemed to survive.’’ 


p- 458. Who loved the shepherd lord to meet. 
See note (p. 491) on song at the feast of Brougham Castle. 


p. 464. : Ye watchmen upon Brancepeth Towers. 


Brancepeth Castle stands near the river Were, a few miles from the ef 
of Durham. It formerly belonged to the Nevilles, Earls of Wes 


p. 469. Of mitred Thurston, whai a hoat 
e conquer'd | 
See the en, ghee for the account of this memorable battle, usually ds. 
nominated the Ba@le of the Standard. 


gp. 476. An edifice of warlike frame 
Stands singie (Norton Tower tts name). 


It is so called to this day, and is thus described by Dr. Whitaker :—‘‘ Ryl- 
stone Fell yet exhibits a monument of the old warfare between the Nor- 
tons and Cliffords. On a point of very high ground, commanding an 
immense prospect, and protected by two deep ravines, are the remaus of 


a 
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square tower, expressly said by Dodsworth to have been built by kichard 


6 But Norton Tower was probably a sort of pleasure-house jn summer, 
as there are, adjoining to it, several large mounds (two of them are pretty 
entire), of which no other account can be given than that they were butts 
for large companies of archers. 

“‘The place is savagely wild, and admirably adapted to the uses of a 
watch-tower.”* 





Despoil and Desolation 
O’er Rylstone’s fair domuin hare blown. 


“* After the attainder of Richard Norton, his estates were forfeited to the 
Crown, where they remained till the second or third of James; they were 
then granted to Francis, Earl of Cumberland.’’ 


p. 486. In the deep fork of Amerdale. Gor * 


‘* At the extremity of the parish of Burnsall, the valley 6? Wharf forks 
off into two great branches, one of which retains the name of Wharfdale 
to the source of the river; the other is usually called Littondale, but more 
anciently and properly Amerdale. Dernbrook, which runs along an ob- 
scure valley from the north-west, is derived from a Teutonic word, signify- 
ing concealment.”—Dr. Whitaker. 


p. 463. 


4 


ail 
p. 487. When the bells of Rylstone played 
Their Subbath mugic—“‘ Gov us apde.”” 


On one of the bells of Rylstone church, which seems coeval with the 
building of the tower, is this cypher, J. #. for John Norton, and the 
motto, “‘ @ovd us apde.”” 


p. 438. The grussy rock-encircled pound, 


Which is thus described by Dr. Whitaker :—‘*‘ On the plain summit of 
the hill are the foundations of a strong wall, stretchii.z from the south- 
west to the north-east corner of the tower, and to the cdge of a very deep 
glen. From this gien, a ditch, several hundred yards long, runs south to 
another deep and rugged ravine. On the north and west, where the 
banks are very steep, no wall or mound is discoverable, paling being the 
only fence that would stand on such ground.” | 

From the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” it appears that sych 
pounds for deer, sheep, &c., were far from being uncommon in the sgath 
of Scotland. The principle of them was somcthing like that of a wire 
mousetrap. On the declivity of a steep hill, the bottom and sides of 
which were fenced so as to be impassable, a wall was constructed nearly 
level with the surface on the outside, yet so high within, that without 
wings it was impossible to escape in the opposite direction. Care was 
probably taken that these inclosures should contain better.feed than the 
neighbouring parks or forests, and whoever is acquainted with the habits 
of these sequacious animals, will easily conceive, that if the leader was 
once tempted to descend into the snare, a herd would follow. 

I cannot conclude without recommending to the notice of all lovers of 
beautiful scenery, Bolton Abbey and its neighbourhood. This enchasiting 
spot belongs to the Duke of Devon:si:ira. 


